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I. Eureka; or, Love will labour. By Helen Hamilton, With 
an Illustration by Townley Green, a ‘ e . 793 
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XLIV.—Two Visirors. 
XLY.—Erra’s Conquzsr, 
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II, Christmas Day in Hospital, By FC. . 
III. Old Customs and Flowers. By Leigh Page. . . . 
IV. Memoir of Field-marshal Sir George Pollock, G.C.B., ; 
G.C.8.1., &c. By Lieut. C. R. Low, IN. . : . . 822 
V. Some Events of the War of 1870. Third Paper , 
VI. Feathered Arrows, Eighth Flight. By Wade Robinson 
VII. The Song of Simeon. By 4, Ashdurton 
VIII. The Christ-child, By 4.J. Buckland .  . . . 
1X. Compton Friars. » the Author of “ Mary Powell.” With 
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“By a thorongh knowledge 
of the eatural laws which 
govern the operations of di- 

tion and nutrition, and 

y a careful application of 
the fine properties of well- 
selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has 
provided our breakfast-tables 
with a delicately flavoured 
beverage which may save us 
many heavy doctors’ bills.”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 
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PPS’S 
GRATEFUL 
(AMES EPPS & CO., HOM@OPATHIC CHEMISTS) 


COMFORTING 


OC O A. 








CHAPMAN’S 


a) Co EN ail 
chemical admixture, all the constituents of the finest 





Entire 


Containing, in perfect purity, without any 





Wheat. It is aninvaluable Infants’ Food, and a most nutritious Diet for Children’& Invalids. 
Dr. ArrrretD, Professor of Practical Chemistry to the Pharmaceutical Society :— It is incomparably superior to‘ 
Arrowroot, Corn Flour, and other forms of Starch.” 

Sold by Family Grocers, Druggists, &c., in 3d., 6d., and 1s, Packets, or 3s. tins. 

Sole Proprictors—-ORLANDO JONES & C@., 18, Billiter Street, London, E.C, 
Inventors and Manufacturers of RICE STARCH, the strongest and purest made, 





USE 


SYMINGTONS PATENT PEA FLOUR, 


FOR MAKING SOUP IN ONE MINUTE 
WITHOUT BOILING. 


| olmuuen 


BOWDEN STEAM MILLS, M--'-t Harborough. | 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is 
qui ee Soe ered in 0 Som dove, that celebrated 
R’8 UT and RHEUMATIO PILLS, 
no restraint of diet or confinement during their use, 
prevent the disease attacking any vital part, 
Bold at 1s. 1$d. and 20. 9d. per box, by all Medicine Venders, 





CHURCH ASSOCIATION, 


To uphold the Doctrines, Principles, and Order of the United Church of England and Ireland, and to counteract 


the efforts now being made to pervert her teaching on essential 


ints of the Christian faith, or assimilate her 


Services to those of the Church of Rome. 





SPECIAL APPEAL FOR FUNDS BY THE COUNCIL OF THE CHURCH ASSOCIATION. 


Tue friends of the Church Association are pro- 
bably not aware of its eared ge, the work 
to be done, and the funds requi The Guarantee 
Fund of £52,000 has enabled the Council to carry on 
without difficulty legal prosecutionsand Parliament- 
ary action, but this Fund is applicable to no other 


purpose. 
The duties, however, into which the Council have 
been led are more extensive, and in some respects 
more important, than the institution of Legal and 
Parliamentary action. The Council found the minds 
of a | body both of the Clergy and Laity of 
En affected with Romish dogmas, through the 
ooks, catechisms, tracts, magazines, and news- 
papers of the Ritualistic party, the circulation of 
which has extended over a period of upwards of 


thirty years. 

Such a flood of Romish error can only beeffectively 
met - the rapid circulation of Protestant truth, 
through suitable publications, through the use of the 
Press, and an extensive agency ; and though 
much has been already done in establishing 180 
branches, much more must -be done, till Associations 
are organized in all parts of ag ato 


Meetings are muluplied, and by Tracts, 











Sermons, and Lectures, the real facts are made 
known to every one in England. So comprehensive 
a movement cannot be carried on without large ex- 
pense, and it must be remembered that no part of 
the Guarantee Fund can be applied to these pur- 
ses. 
Perhe contributions to their Generai Fund are at 
resent quite inadequate to meet these pressing calls. 

The Council therefore earnestly appeal to their 
friends for increased funds to carry on with prompti- 
tude and vigour a work so essential to the preser- 
vation of our Reformed Church, which must fail 
of its full effect unless far larger sums are placed 
at the disposal of the Council. 

JOSEPH HOARE, Chairman. 

7 = opp ig Mids Vice-Chairman. 

. , Major, , 

W. ©. PALMER’ Captain, i Secretaries. 

14, Bucxixenam Srezezt, 
October, 





Sobecriatione and Donations will be received by the Secre« 
taries at the Office of the Association, 14, Buckingham Street, 
Strand, W.C.; and at the ére,— Messrs. Barciay, 
Buvay, Tai1ro0n, & Co., 64, Lom Strect; Mcssrs, Ran- 


‘som & Co., 2, Pall Mall 8.0. 
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GOLDEN HOURS ADVERTISER, December 1, 1870,—Advertisements and Bille for “ Golde® Hours ™ should be sent to 
Mr. J. W. Gaman, 54, Paternoster Row, B.C., by the 18th of each month. 


CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





Just published, cloth and gold, bevelled boards, 21s. Twentieth Thousand, square 8vo., printed on toned paper, elegan 
bindinz, 12s, 6d. ; moroceo £1 Is. 


Uniform with, and a sequel to, The Harth Delineated with MANY THOUGHTS OF MANY MINDS: being 


Pen and Pencil. a Treasury of Reference, consisting of Selections from the Writings 


NM. . +. ae * - of the most celebrated Authors. Compiled and Analytically Ar- 
Wanderings uv Ebery Clime , ranged by Henry Soutua@ars. ‘ . ’ 

Or, Voyages, Travels, and Adventures all Round the “The produce of years of research."—Ezaminer. 

World. dited by W.F. ALNswoRTH, F.R.G.S., F.S. A. eae accumulation of treasures truly wonderful.” — Morning 

&c., and embellished with upwards of Two Hundred 

Illustrations by the first artists, including several from | yow ready, a New Edition, in two large octavo volumes, handsomely 


** This is a wondrous book."—Daily News, 


the master pencil of GUSTAVE Dore. | bound in cloth, 25s. ; in tree calf, 37s. 6d 

*,* The wonders of the whole world pass in review before the mind | A COMPENDIOUS HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
of the reader in this deeply interesting volume. From the glories of | LITERATURE, and of the English Language from the Norman 
the tropics to the desolation of the frigid zone he is conveyed in lan- | Conquest. With numerous Specimens. By GeorG¥ L. Craik 
guage graphically descriptive, while at the same time his imagination i ‘ _ , 
is assisted by a multitude of magnificent Woedcuts illustrative of the | Crown 8vo., 7s, 6d. cloth. 


| A MANDAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE, for 


the use of Colleges and Schools. Selected from the larger Work. 
By Professor Crark. Third Edition. 


scenes and places described. The interest of the work is also greatly i 
enhanced by the adventures of the numerous daring Travellers and | 
Explorers whose dangers, vicissitudes, and experiences are therein | 
powerfully portrayed. 
e NEW VOLUME. GRIFFIN’S EMERALD GEMS. | New Edition, thoroughly revised, illustrated, post 8vo., cloth, 8s. 1 
ust ready, cloth and gold, 3s, 6d.; morocco, 88.; malachite, 10s.6d. | DR. SPENCER THOMSON’S DOMESTI 
CAMPBELL’S PLEASURES OF HOPE, and MEDICINE: a Dictionary of Domestic Medicine and Househo!d 
OTHER PUEMS. Including some Verses never before published. | Surgery. With an additional Chapter on the Management of a 
With an Original Memoir by the Rev. Coartes Rooers, LL.D. Sick Room, Invaluable to Mothers. 
pion embellished with fine Portrait and several Steel En- Tenth Thousand, Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
RELIGIOUS AND MORAL ANECDOTES. 


AID TO THE SICK AND WOUNDED. 
With an [otroductory Essay by the Rev. GzorGe Curkver, DD, 


Just published, with numerous Illustrations, post 8vo., cloth. } 
A MANUAL OF aoe woeeede te take ay toe New Edition, handsomely bound, price 5s. 
s N § D a 
AssiS'aut Surgeon A. Morritt. Published under the sanction of | MACKEY’ S FREEMASONRY. A Lexicon of 
“The National Society for Aid to the Sick and Wounded in Wer,” Freemasonry, containing a Definition of all its Communicable 
This day, complete, neat cloth, 2s, 64 | ‘Terms, Notices of its History. Traditions, and poten, eee 
fy pa a . | <Aceount of the Rites aud Mysteries of the Ancient World y 
HUDIBRAS. By Samuel Butler. With Memoir | Axserr G. Mackey, M.D., Secretary General of the Supreme 
and copious Explanatory Notes by Roserr Bett. A most com. Council of the U.S., &e. Revised by DonatpD CampBELL,S.P.RS., 
plete edition, 32nd degree, compiler of the *“‘ Scottish Masonic Calendar,” 


LONDON: CHARLES GRIFFIN & CO., 10, STATIONERS’ HALL COURT. 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY’S NEW WORKS. 
SPANISH PICTURES, DRAWN WITH PEN | LITTLE REDCAP: A BOOK FOR BOYS. En- 


AND PENCIL. By the ‘Author of “Swiss Pictures,” Illustra- gravings, Smallroyal. 1s, 6d.,boards ; 2s. cloth boards, gilt edges. 


tions by Gustave Doré and other eminent Artists, Imp. 8vo, VIOLET FLETCHER’S HOME WORK. En- 





8s. handsomely bound 
gravings. Feap. 8vo. 2s. tid. boards; 3s, extra boards, gilt edges. 
THE PICTURE GALLERY OF THE NATIONS. | KARDOO: THE HINDOO ORPHAN. By a 
A Description of the Principal Peoples in the World. Illustrated Zenana Missionary. — Royal l6mo. 1s. 6d. boards; 
, with 160 fine Engravings. Small 4to., printed on toned paper. 2s. extra boards, gilt e 
> handsomely bound, gilt edges. Suitable as a Present for the ROMANCE OF MODERN MISSIONS: A HOME 
ts N THE LAND OF SNOWS, and other Sketches of Missionary 


MADAGASCAR AND ITS PEOPLE. An Life By Miss BrigHTWRLL. Engravings. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
eg of the Geography, Natural History, and Productions boards 
of the Island, and Manners and Customs of the People. With a - r) ; 
Sketch of Mission Work. By James SrBuee, Jun., Architect of THE PATTERN PRAYER. A, series of Dis- 
on Memectel Churches. Engravings. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 6d., bevelled Restor of Woolbeding Fe Tee se om —— Avy 


ORIGINAL FABLES. By Mrs. Prosser, Author | READINGS: Adapted for Winter Gatherings, 
of ‘The Awdries and their Friends,” ete. Engravings by Ernest Pennv Readings, Temperance and Mothers’ Meetings, &c. Edjted 
Griset, Harrison Weir, Noel Humphreys, etc. Imperial l6mo. | by the Rev. Jamus FLEMING, B.D., Incumbent of Christ Church, 
48, 6d., handsomely bound, Camberwell, Crown 8vo. ls. in cover; 1s, 6d, cloth, 





LONDON, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, anv 164, PICADILLY. 





QAKEY'S NON-MERCURIAL SILVERSMITH S SOAP 





For Cleansing and Polishing Silver, Electro-Plate, Plate Glass, Marble, &o.— Tablets, 6d. each..25 


OAKEY'S WELLINGTON KNIFE POLISH 


ys expressly for the Patent Knife Cleaning Machines, India-rubber and Buff Leather Knife Boards. Knives constantly 
sed with it have a brilliant polish equal to new cutlery. Sold in Packets, 3d, each ; avd Tins, 6d., 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. each, 


DAKEY'S INDIA RUBBER KNIFE BOARDS 


ife. Pri 5 Well Knife Polish should be used with 
fo so ite Price from 1s. 6d. each. oe ‘ellington po 


Wholesale:—JOHN OAKEY and SONS, ~ 
Manufacturers of Hmery, mmeey. Cloth, Black-jood, Cabinet Glass Paper, &., Wellington Mills, 
f} Loadon, 8.B. 








Prevent friction in sieaning, ond in} 
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EORGE BORWICKS 
AKING POWDER: 


FOR WHICH 


TWO GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


For making Bread without Yeast, Flour | AMONGST THE MANY TESTIMONIAIS RECEIVED WE BEG 
TO ADD THE FOLLOWING :— 


Puddings with fewer. Eggs, and | Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 


Pastry with less Butter. | ‘Dan Srz,—I beg to inform you that after having 
| tried with my confréres the various self-aérating powders 


. | for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 
Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE- | nounce yours to be the best of all that-has been submitted 
VENTIVE OF INDIGE STION, to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 


; in | Iam desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
and (not destroying the Sugar im | make it known.—Your most obedient servant, 


the Flour) as rendering Bread more | : G. Wanninzn, 
nutritious than that raised with | "Vidscattanel Pladtnen Manes s tote Footee. 


tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain. 


Yeast. 
- *, ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Bread may be made with it in a | Lancet, Author of “ Adulterations Detected,” &c., says it 
QUARTER THE TIME required | is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 
when Yeast is used, as it is not! bord shi’, Bend, Faery, wet Tatdingn, eapecially on 
necessary for the Dough to stand Bg ELLIOFE, M-D., of Her Majesty's Dock- 
. . ‘ y ortamouth, remarks, “I should like to bring it 
aud rise before it is put into the | into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 


oven. | to the sick, but in the officers’ messes." 











To make Bread.—To every pownd of flour add a hea up tea-spoonful of Borwiox’s Baxine Powpss, 
with @ little salt, and thoroughly mia while in ee a ee aes ee 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, mizing quickly but thoroughly into 
@ dough of the usual consistence, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to mia it perfectly ; make it into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven. 

Norfolk Dumplings.—Make a very light dough with Bonwiox’s Bakina PowpsR; as sor bread, with 
milk or water, and with salt added ; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into balls the 
nse of a medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. “To ascer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done, Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 


Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d, Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 28. 6d., and 5s. 
WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C., 


Sale Room, 134, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 





TAKE CARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLD MEDAL BAKING POWDER. 
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WILLIAM MACINTOSH’S PUBLICATIONS. 


SUITABLE FOR 


CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEARS PRESENTS, ETC. 


ANNIE DE VERE. A Tale for the | CHRONICLES OF THE ANCIENT 
Nineteenth Century. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. BRITISH CHURCH previous to the arrival of St. 


. Augustire. Second Edition. 5s. 
L EN ’ 
HOLY WOMEN OF OLD. By Mari-| , NNALS OF THE EARLY BRITISH 


JENNY BOOTH. A St fi dea CHURCH. By Rev. T. Watson. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
. 0 ounded on 
Fact. By ExizaBers EpiTHa hon Crown 8yo., A HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF 


2s. 6d. CHRIST. By Wiri1am Sanppy. Red edges, 


3s. 6d. 
GOOD SHEPHERD AND HIS LITTLE ; 
LAMBS. With Six full-page Illustrations. 2s. 6a. ; 1HE ISLAND MISSION. A History 


of the M elanesian Mission from its Commencement. 


A PICTORIAL TOUR IN THE HOLY With a Portrait of Bishop Selwyn. Crown 8vo., 


LAND. With Eighteen Engravings. From Photo- cloth, 5s. 

graphs taken on the spot. 2s. 6d. HYMNS FOR THE HOUSEHOLD OF 
SHADOW AND SUNSHINE ; or, Life F AITH, and Lays of the Better Land. Third 

Notes. 2s. 6d. E dition. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 


SOMETHING TO AMUSE you. A|A TALE OF THE FRENCH REVO- 


Book for the Young. Cloth extra, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. LUTION. With Three full-page Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. 


WITHOUT A FRIEND IN THE : 
: ELLIE; or, Nothing Perfect Here. A 
WORLD. With Two Illustrations. Crown 8vo., Tale for Girls. By K. ag W. With Lilustrations. 


cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


TRIAL AND TRUST; or, Ellen| yawitTON GREME; or, the Sure 


a ge Experience of Life. Crown 8vo., cloth, Foundation. By Mns. Frora Lucas SHADWELL. 


Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


HEAVENWARD THOUGHTS FOR! posaMOND LEICESTER; or, the 


CHRISTIAN HOUSEHOLDS. Meditations on a a é 
Family’s Daily Text fora Year. 2s. 6d. True Heroine. By H. A. H. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


a -. | SCATTERED LEAVES OF BIO- 
LIGHTFORD ; or, the Sure Foundation. GRAPHY. By. Jone, Comme Coqreent 





2s. 6a. Crown 8vo., cloth 5s. 
NAME OF JESUS, and other Verses | pH GREAT STANLEY; or, James, 
for the Sick and Lonely. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. Seventh Earl of Derby, and his Noble Countess, 
Charlotte de la Tremouille, in their Land of Man. 
DELMAR FAMILY; or, a Book for A Narrative of the Seventeenth Century. With 
Me and my Children. 2s. 6d. | numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth 7s. 6d. 
VALOUR OF FAITH; or, the Gospel| NEW ZEALAND, PAST AND 
in the Life of Gideon. By Rev. G. A. Reaens. PRESENT; With its Prospects for the Future. 
Crown 870, 2s. 6d. With numerous fllustrations. By Rev. R. Tayror, 


an old New Zealand Missionary. 8vo., cloth, 


VILLAGE ASTRONOMER; or, the 10s. 6d. Also, 


Kalendar Man of Veitzberg. 3s. 
TE IA A MAUI; or, New Zealand 
MAUDE BOLINGBROKE. By Emma and its Inhabitants. Szconp Epirion, With 
JANE WORBOISE. Second Edition, 3s. 6d. numerous Illustrations, 8vo., 25s. 


LONDON: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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TO LADIES AND THE PUBLIC. —FASHIONS FOR AUTUMN. 
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JAMES SPENCE & CO., 


76, 77, & 78, 


ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, 


Beg respectfully to inform their Patrons and the Public that their Stock of 


AUTUMN NOVELTIES 


Is now ready for inspection. Oonsisting of 


BLACK AND COLOURED SILKS, at War Prices. 


MANTLES AND JACKETS—The Latest wpe in real Sealskin, Beaver Cloth, Silk Velvet, and Waterproofs. 
FANCY DRESSES, in all the New Materials and Designs. 
Sxrets, Franwers, Linens, Towsiiixes, Hosizry, Groves, Lacz, Termuines, Farcr Goons, &c. 
Furs oF EVERY DEscRIPTION, 


Heads of Families, Schools, Public Institutions, and Hotel. peepee Reeealiy treated. Carriage paid on Parcels of £5. 


rAnAnnn 


JAMES SPENCE & CO., 76, 77, and 78, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 





A New Gift-Book for all Memorable Days. 


The KEEPSAKE 


SCRIPTURE 


TEXT-BOOK; 


WITH PREFACE BY 


THE REV. J. Cc. RYLE, 
Vicar of Stradbroke. 

Containing a Striking Text for each day’s Meditation, and a Beau- 
tiful Verse of Sacred Poetry, with ruled Space for the purpose of a 
Diary, or to collect Autographs of Friends on any Memorable Day. 

32mo., cloth gilt, 1s. 6d.; 18mo., cloth gilt, 2s. 6d,, and in various 

elegant Bindings, sa:table for Presents, 2s. to 17s. 6d. 


London: SimPKIN, Marsuatt & Co,; SEELEY, Jackson, & 
HAaLuipay; Hamitron, Apams, & Co.; Huovutston & Sons; 
Dean & Son; and Retail of all Booksellers, Stationers, Fancy 
Deale:s, &e., &e. 


*,* Be particular in ordering “ The Keepsake Scripture Text- Book, 
with Preface by he Rew. J. e. Ryle, B.4." 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 
: excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 


remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Sick 
Headache, Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all 
disorders of the stomach and bowels ; and for elderly people, or where 








THE BEST COUGH MEDICINE 
BARRON’S PECTORAL 
SYRUP 


RASPBERRIES 


s an Jmmediate and Certain Cure for 


couais, COLDS, HOOPING COUGH, IN- 
FLUENZA, ASTHMA, & CONSUMPTION. 


A Single Dose gives Relief. 
It gives a Good Night's Rest. 
It is so pleasant children take it readily 
Sold in Bottles, 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each, by 
Ali Chemists everywhere. 
sult, more for- 


HOLLOWAY'S PILLS |eaaaie 











= a 
From « ging 


temperatures 
many evils re- 

















mere loss of appetite, apathy, aud restl By headache, giddi- 
ness, aud parched skin nature gives warning that a feverish attack has 
begun, which neglect will intensify if the sufferer fails to resortearly 
to these cleansing and regulating Pills, or some such corrective 
medicine. Holloway’s Pilis meet all disarrangements of the circula- 
tion end nervous centres with efficiency and safety, and through these 
potent auxiliaries they are competent to check the advancing malady 
and to the th peril. In disordered digestion, tor- 
pidity of the liver, alvine puins, irritable bowels, dierrh@a. or dysen- 
teric symptoms, Holloway's Ointment should be well rubbed twice a 
day upon the abdomen. 








an occasional a tis required, nothing can be better adap 
PERSONS of a FULL HABIT, who are subject to Headache, 
Giddiness, Drowsiness, and Singing in the Ears, arising from too 
great aflow of blood to the head, should never be without them, as 
— dangerous symptoms will be entirely carried off by their timely 





“For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing all 
obstructions, the Distressing Headache so very prevalent with the 
sex, Depression of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, 
Blotches, Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy, 
juvenile bloom to the complexion. 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners have authorized the name and 
address of “THOMAS PROUT, No. 229, Strand, London,” to be 
impressed upon the Government ’Stamp aflixed to each box of the 
genuine medicine. 

Price 1s, 1}d. and 2s, 9d. per box, 








KAYE’S WORSDELL’S PILLS. 

Why use KAYR’S WORSDELL’S PILLS? 

1. Because they are the best Family Medicine. 

2. Because they are safe and certain in action for both 
sexes. 
8. Because they are the cheapest and most effective 
medicine yet invented. 

4. Because they are equally efficacious in curing and 


preventing disease. 
Sold by all Chemists and other Dealers i ~ ane Medi- 


cines, at 1s. 1}d., 28. 9d., and 4s. 6d. per bo: 





BRAGG’S CHARCOAL BISCUITS. 


Sold in Fe 1s., 28., 4s., and 8s. each. From Pure Vegetable Carbon, giving speedy relief in all cases 


oO f Indigestion, Acidity, Heartburn, Bile, &. See Report in Lancet, August 30, 1862. 


Also 


BRAGG’'S PURE VEGETABLE CHARCOAL, 


As prepared for his celebrated Biscuits, is sold in 2s., 4g., and 6s. bottles. Wholesale by Barctay & Co. 
Sanczr & Son, Epwazps & Co., Newszzy & Sons, and all Chemists, Wholesale and Retail, in the 
United Kingdom. See Dr. Hassatt's Report in the Lancet, August 30, 1863. 

It is highly recommended by the first oman Men of the day for Gout, Flatulency, Impure 


Worms. 


F. L. BRAGG, Sole Manufacturer, 2, Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
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In One Elegant Volume, cloth, gilt sides and edges, price 7s, 6d. 


GOLDEN HOURS FOR 1870. 


EpIteD By W, MEYNELL WHITTEMORE, D.D., 


And Illustrated by numerous Engravings, from designs by Eminent Artists, 
printed on toned paper. 
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The Volume for 1870 contains the following complete SERIALS :— 


. ON THE GRAND TOUR. A NewTale. By the Author of ‘‘ Mary Powell.” 

. A MEMOIR OF GEN. SIR GEORGE POLLOCK, G.C.B., G.C.8.1., &c. With 
Portrait, Plans of Sieges, &c. By Lieutenant Low, 1.N. 

. EN PENSION. Notes of a Swiss Tour. By the Author of ‘‘The Protoplast.”’ 

. WOODTHORPE ; or, Chronicles of a Country Village. A New Tale. By 
Frances ROLLET. 

5. FEATHERED ARROWS; or, a Quiver-full of Traths winged by Fancies. 
By WaveE Rosinson. 

. EUREKA; or, Love will Labour. A New Tale. By Heten Hamitton. 

’ conrTe FRIARS. A Tale of an Old Country House. By the Author of ‘‘ Mary 
owell.” 


Po oH 


“IO 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


The Volume for 1871 will contain the following SERIALS :— 
IV. 


OCTAVIA SOLARA. PAPERS on the HEALTH 
A New Tan _ OF THE PEOPLE. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Mary Powell.” 
ebhabe Sarena oe By the Author of ‘‘A Night in an Hospital.’’ 


CHATTINGS ABOUT THE gryprra’s PROBATION. 


CHILDREN. A Story of Roman Middle-class Life. 
By the Author of “ ~~ Harvest of a Quiet Ry Sicxora C—, 
VI. 


III. 


1 
OUT OF THE WORLD; THE SISTERS OF 
or, a Year and a Half of Quiet Work STEEPLESROFT. 
in an Agricultural Parish. A New Tatz. By the Author of ‘ Mora- 
By the Author of ‘‘ The Protoplast.” vian Life in the Black Forest.” 


Each part will also contain many useful aud interesting Papers, prepared 
expressly for the Magazine by competeat writers. 

The Intustrations will be numerous, from designs by eminent Artists, engraved 
in the best style, by Messrs. Borrerwortu and Hearn. 
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** Canvassing Bills and Specimen Numbers may be obtained on application to the 
Editor by those friends who are desirous to aid the circulation of the Magazine. 


The Volumes for 1868 & 1869 are still on sale, price 7s. 6d. 


LONDON: WILLIAM MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
Sold by all Booksellers and Newsvenders, and at Railway Stalls, 
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NEW STORIES FOR 1871. 
BETTER THAN THE MIGHTY: 
A Goop Srory ror Boys, by the Author of “ Soldier Harold,” “ Willie Oliver,” &c. 
THE TRIALS OF PATTIE THORNE 
By the Author of “ Busy Bee,” “ Dora Selwyn,” &c. 
THE PICTURE ‘STORIES will be continued, 
LETTERS TO FRANK. 


These will be on various scientific subjects, both instructive and attractive. 


*,* The New Tales have been written on purpose for ‘‘So0NSHINE.” They commence in the January Number, and 
will be continued Monthly, with beautiful Engravings. 


GIFT-BOOKs. 
The Cheapest Christmas Presents, New Year's Gifts, or Birthday offerings are the bound volumes of “ Sunshi: 
These may be had for the years 1862—1870, price, each, 1s. 6d. plain cloth ; 2s. 6d. extra cloth, gilt edges. 








EDITOR’s ADDRESS. 

We will do our best to provide you with a constant supply of attractive and profitable reading. 
+ “Something to please and something to instruct,” will always be our motto. In so doing we shall 
act consistently with our title; for not only is “ the light sweet, and a pleasant thing is it for the 

| eyes to behold the sun,” but the Sunshine exerts a powerful influence upon the earth and its inha- 
, bitants; it invigorates and fructifies; and we desire not only to cheer and gladden you, but also to 
' help you to grow in grace and in the knowledge and love of the Lord Jesus Christ! We want 
you to become wiser and holier, and then we need not wish you to be happy, for you will be sure to 
find that the ways of true wisdom are pleasantness and peace. 
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Extracts from Letters recently received from our kind Canvassers. 


“T have got four subseribers for Sunshine and one 
for Golden Hours, and have been promised more.”— 
W. A., Liverpool, 

“TL have suld twenty of your Sunshine every month,” 
—B. H. R., Cornwall. 

**T sent one bill to some friends in Ilfracombe, who 
wrote me that they had got two more eubscribers ; one, 
an old lady who has ordered all the back numbers for 
this year. I have lately lent my numbers to a friend, 
who will, I think, uow take it up.’—C. E. W. G., 
Swansea. 

“* My papa says that he would not be without a cop 
of Sunshine for anything, and we all look forward to it 
every mouth, I also like the Picture Stories."—L, H. 

“*T have gained six subscribers for Sunshine, and 
three for Golden Hours.”’"—H. M. B., St. John's Wood. 

“I have obtained one for Sunshine, and many more 
pronfises, as well as for Golden Hours."—W. H. S., 
Peterborough, 

TI have frequent assemblies of schools in my large 
room. If you like I shall be happy to post these 
announcements of Golden Hours and Sunshine,’’—C. 
M. D., Bayswater. 

‘As for Golden Hours, soon after I got it to-day I 
showed it to one of the men engaged about the place, 
and he said that he would be delighted to take it 
monthly. Directly I got home I shewed it to my land- 
lady, who said that she would be very glad to take it, it 
looked so nice.”—J, F. M., Bradford. 

**T have got three subscribers for Sunshine, and one 
for Golden Hours.”—C. B. O., Brentwood, 

“I have gained eight subscribers for Sunshine, and 
five for Golden Hours."—N. H., Chester. 

“T have only got the lowly number of three subscri- 
bers.”"—L,. M., Hyde Park. 

“ Golden Hours 1 have not seen before, but I like it 
very much, and bave asked mamma to take it in every 
month.” —B. R, B., Upper Norwood, 

“‘Before you sent me the canvassing bills I found 
four subscribers for Sunshine, Since, 1 have found 
three more, and two for Gol/en Hours, The Picture 
Stories have afforded great amusement to my little 
brother who is ill.”"—J. R., Inston. 

“I tried to get some of the people in the village to 
take in Sunshine, and have got fourteen to do so.”—W. 
1., Marr. 

**We get a great many periodicals, but we like 
Sunshine better than any of them.”—H. E., al. 

“Some of my pupils are readers of yours. They 
have been much interested in your Picture Stories,"— 
S. N, W., Cape Breton, N.S. 

“Tam ding you the photographs of Nellie and 
myself. Our cousins take Sunshine, also some other 
people.” —A, M., St. Petersburg. 

“You have a very zealous canvasser in my little girl. 
She is not yet eight years old, and has five sub- 
seribers for Sunshine, and one for Golden Hours; but I 
thiuk she will have one or two more for both magazines. 
She has engaged her uncle at E, to try for her there.” — 
S.A. G., Tring. , 

“I enjoy the Sunshine very much, and have recom- 
mended it to my friends."—J. Vaw H., The Hague. 

“IT am sure if they once get Sunshine into the house 
they will want to keep itin, We always look forward to 
the first of the month, especia]ly now, when there are 
the Picture Stories. 1 hope I shall soon be able to give 
you a better account of my persuasive abilities.” —E. G, 
D., Scarborough. 

“I have obtained nineteen subscribers."—A. R., 
Hindon, 

“« My little boy has already got six for Sunshine, and 
one for Golden Hours.”—G. F. O., Salisbury. 

**He has gained twelve each month, and would have 
obtained more, but the vicar lends them to the Sunday 
scholers.”—M. M., Audley. 

“T have now twelve for Sunshine, and six for Golden 
Hours, and have made arrangements with our book- 
seller to send them monthly.”—M. M. M., Silverdale. 

“Tam a Sunday school teacher, and wishing to distri- 
bute Sunshine among the children, who had never beard 





| 
| 





of it before, I got some bills for the parents to see. 
The Picture Stories are very nice. . . . I sneceeded 


| im getting thirty-six subscribers for Sunshine, and eight 


for Golden Hours.”—N, McD., Newcastle, 
“*I prize Golden Hours next to my Bible, and I shal} 
always continue to take it in, and recommend it when I 


| ean to my friends.”—S. E. S., Liverpool. 


“Some time ago a friend gave me the volumes for 
1862 and 1863; and I am going to take it in myself, and 
think I can get you a good many more subscribers.” — 
G. H.J., Strand, W.C. 

“I have gained three regular subscribers and have 
given copies to others,”—B. M. B., Kilburn. 

“T have already got three for Sunshine, and one for 
Golden Hours. I am going back to school in a few 
days’ time, and will try and get subscribers among the 
boys.”—M. B., Stockwell. 

“*I have four for Sunshine, and one for Golden 
Hours,” —H. W. W., Llandudno. 

“T am but a little girl just over eight years of age, and 
have been a Sunday scholar for nearly four years. My 
kind father and mother promised me, last year, that if I 
would be a good girl during the year, and attentive in 
my school, I should take in Sunshine this year. I am 
happy to tell you that my efforts have been successful, 
and so [ am now a subscriber to your beautiful Sun- 
shine.”—A. R, 

“like the Picture Stories so much ; they seem to 
make Sunshine doubly bright. I have obtained another 
subscriber.”—B. E. S., Tremorvah. 

“ Most of our young friends have taken in Sunshine 
for some time. It has been our great favourite since 
1867,.”—E. N., Hammersmith. 

“ Being at school my time is not my own: I hav egot 
one more subscriber for Sunshine and Golden Hours. 
The girls who have just commenced to take them bave 
promised to try bard among their friends, in the holi- 
days, to gain more subscribers. They are deliguted 
with Sunshine already.”"—F. H., Brighton. 

“ Wherever I go I recommend Sunshine.” —E, C. 

“1 read Sunshine, and we havetaken Golden Hours.” 


| —T. M., Berlin. 


* Sunshine has made me, I trust, wiser and better. 


| My little brothers and sisters and my dear parents spend 


many a happy hour in reading it. We may never meet 
each other in this world, but [ hope we shal! meet in that 
bright land where all is sunshine, and where many of 
our loved ones are. We have tuken Sunshine five 
years.”—G. E. K., South Molton. 

“You must excuse me writing to you, as Iam only a 
boy of fourteen years old. Will you send me some more 
canvassing bills? as I have eighteen subscribers for 
Sunshine, and twelve for Golden Hours, I have got 
two of my friends to help me. They are all pleased 
with the magazines. I will try and get a deal more 
orders.”—H. B., Liverpool. 

“I have got six subscribers for Golden Hours, and 
two for Sunshine. I will endeavour to get them @ 
good circulation."—W. H., Dundee. 

“TI received the canvassing bills, and now write to 
tell you how we have succeeded. We have orders for 


| thirty-two Golden Hours, and eight for Sunshine. I 


| 
| 
| 


| 


think it very possible I may receive more orders.” —E. 
P., Kirton, 

“I send you a statement of my humble labours; I 
have received thirty mames for Golden Hours and Sun 
shine.”"—T, W , Gainsborough. 

**T have gained nine regular subscribers, six for Sun- 
shine, and for Golden Hours ; will you kindly send 
me more canvassing bills, as I hope to obtain more sub- 
scribers? I am only twelve years old.’”’—A. M. W., 
Richmond, 

**T have succeeded in selling several bound volumes 
and about twelve or fourteen each, monthly.”—J. H. D.,. 
Manchester. 

“Tam very glad to find that there is an effort now made 
by the religious public to change the reading taste of the 

(which is degrading in the extreme). I should be 
glad to receive a good supply of canvassing bills.” —W. 
E., Pontypool, 








Our cordial thanks are given to our dear friends the canvassers. Some of them are trying now 
‘or the first time to gain subscribers for us ; we hope they will be as successful as our other kind 
riends have been. Specially we thank those who, year after year, have steadily sought to promote 
the circulation of “Sunshine,” and are not weary in well doing, but as zealous as ever. These 


Canvassing Bills may be had on application to the Editor, or through any bookseller. 








LONDON: W. MACINTOSH, 24, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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CHAPTER XLII.— WAITING AT THE “GARE DU NORD.” 


Tue sudden departure of the friend who had 
so unexpectedly and rapidly given a turning to 
the pathway of Janey Donelly’s life could net 
but occasion a certain depth of shadow to fall 
over the very brightness that he was bringing 
about. But it was a passing shade; and ere 
Lionel Wynne had crossed the Channel on his 
way to take farewell of his uncle before the 
Eastern tour, Janey had left off sorrowing, and 
her thoughts were altogether taken up with the | 
near prospect of reunion with her children. 

The day had come when she expected her 
husband's letter announcing the starting-hour 
from London, and telling her when she might 
expect to meet the little travellers in Paris. 
“To-morrow,” Janey repeated to herself, as 
she wended her way to Mrs. Peake’s; and 
“To-morrow my darlings may be here,” was 
the thought that continually found its way 
into her heart, and made it an arduous task 
to keep her mind to lessons during that 
morning and long afternoon. 

Six o’clock sounded in due time, and quickly 
she retraced her steps, to make eager inquiries | 
for a letter on her return. It was handed to 
her—not with the warm sympathetic mien | 
with which the Lachauds would have accom- | 
panied it. Monsieur Gidel, the concierge in| 
the new house, was not acquainted with 
Janey’s history, but the look with which the 
letter was received was not lost upon him; he} 
told his wife when she came in, that their new | 
lodger would soon have her children with her 
now. 

Of the children and their journey the letter | 
did speak, but it did not contain the news that | 
their mother was impatiently awaiting. That | 
was indeed impossible, as Janey might have | 


LL LABOUR. 


HAMILTON, 


unsatisfactory. The children were well; Ally’s 
vocabulary had increased; John was a good 
boy, and making rapid progress with his 
reading under Mrs. Grimshawe’s auspices ; 
Georgie was, perhaps, the least changed of the 
three. 

“That’s a dear little Georgie,” said his 
mother, with emphasis, every time that she 
came to that sentence in the letter. She did 
not wish that her children should be changed, 
or be making much progress in lessons, or, 
indeed, be getting on in any way too favourably, 
without her own care and presence. 

Elliott spoke of not being well himself, but 
he had always complained if his little finger 
did but ache; Janey was accustomed to that, 
and her anxiety on his account was not, there- 
fore, very great. 

Clang! There it went at last, the sharp 
sound of the timbre. Janey flew to the 
door ; the letter—the longed-for, much-desired 
letter—was handed her. Close to the lamp 
she took her seat, but for a moment she held 
the folded paper between her hands, too happy 
or too fearful to open it. 

“Dear Elliott, good Elliott, to write again 
so soon,” she said to herself, as her fingers 
trembled over the cover, and at length drew 
out its contents. She read, but her face grew 
pale, and the colour fled from her lips; then a 
flush spread itself over all her features, and 
she crushed the writing in her hand, and 
dashed it from her. 

They were to arrive next day, on that very 
to-morrow that Janey had been looking forward 
to so longingly. That was, Georgie and Ally 
were to come, and Elliott himself was to be 
their escort ; but John, his father judged best, 
should remain for the present with Mrs. 
Gtimshawe. 

Up and down Janey paced the small limits 


known, had she thought and calculated reason- | of that room, tat had in her eyes assumed the 


ably ;—her despatch, announcing all to be in | appearance of an earthly paradise. 


She looked 


readiness, could not have reached the lodging-|at the cribs, Ally’s and George’s, with their 


house in York Street until after Elliott had 
left in the morning for the office ; it was just'| 


white coverlets, and the soft, plump pillows 
inviting the little heads to come and press 


possible that an answer might arrive with the | them. 


evening mail, and, feeling persuaded that it 


And she stood by John’s, where she had 


would, Janey read and re-read the letter in | already pictured the fair head lying, and the 


her hand, and wished the time would pass. 


rosy cheek, and the dear blue eyes struggling 


The news that she was perusing was not |against sleep, that they might rest the longer 
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on his mother’s; she almost saw the little 
hand coming softly up from under the warm 
coverings, she felt its tender touch resting on 
her own, and “ John!” she cried, and heart 
and head began to throb; “John, my own 
darling firstborn child, you shall come to your 
mother; no one, no one shall keep you away, 
my own lovely, beautiful boy.” 

All kinds of resolves were formed for getting 
the boy over. A telegram would have been 
sent, could it have reached the travellers in 
time ; a letter would have been too surely use- 
less ; but she would go herself, and meet them 


| at Dover, or Southampton, or whatever. port 


Elliott intended to bring them by; she would 
send back the father, and make him give the 
boy his rights; John should come down from 
London, then they four would cross the 
Channel, and live in dear bright Paris to- 
gether. Mrs. Peake was a mother; she would 
see how reasonable was the request, under such 
circumstances, for a few days’ holiday ; and if 
she did not, and the situation should be lost, 
what matter, if only John came over with the 
others P 

That resolution come to, Janey felt relieved, 
and took up the crumpled letter from the floor, 
pressed it out, and proceeded to read farther. 
There were still complaints from Elliott about 
ill-health, disinclination to remain for many 
hours together at his desk, inability to apply 
himself to work—all old symptoms that his 
wife had long been familiar with. He spoke 
of a three weeks’ holiday—it was all that his 
principal would give; then, ill or well, he must 
return to work, and he wished that John should 
be there to meet him, and prevent his feeling 
utterly alone. 

It was but fair, and Janey’s plans fell to the 
ground. She was still persuaded that the ill- 
ness was but fancy; yet, fancied or real, it 
would be impossible to send her husband back 
upon his way, and require him to give up the 
only living being whom he craved to have near 
him in his loneliness. She endeavoured, there- 
fore, to be calm, and to think of how short a 
time before, no hope had appeared of her having 
any of her children with her. By her boy's 
bedside she knelt down, and prayed God to 
take away her discontent, and to bless her 
husband and the little ones, and Lionel. 

Mrs. Peake gave permission next day, with- 
out hesitation, when her governess asked leave 
to close the studies early, that she might go 
and meet her husband on his arrival at the 
station. Indeed, Janey had nothing to com- 
plain of since entering her new situation; and 
whether the motive was altogether pure, or 
whether it had something to do with the 
desire of winning Lady Brooke's good favour, 





the effect to Janey was the same—she was 
treated with kindness and consideration. 

More than half an hour before the train was 
due, the impatient mother was at the station 
waiting its arrival. How long that half-hour 
seemed! Up and down, and down and up the 
pavement she paced, in the court outside, 
where the cabs and carriages were beginning 
to collect; and, almost as often as the second- 
hand made its round on the dial of her watch, 
she drew it out, to see if the minutes were 
moving on at all. 

Other expectart friends began now to gather 
in; they moved further on than the door where 
Janey stood. ‘Can I pass out this way to 
the platform?” she asked of an official who 
was standing by. 

“You cannot pass out to the platform at 
all,”’ was the reply; “but,” continued the man, 
“if you move on to where those persons are 
standing, the door will be opened presently, 
and you will meet your friends as they pass 
out.” 

“ But it is my husband and my little 
children that I am expecting,” and she fixed 
an entreating look on the man, who, for the 
moment, held her happiness in his grand 
power. 

“Come in here and wait a little,” he re- 
plied, kindly, and without further hesitation ; 
“when the train is due, that monsiewr there,” 
pointing to another official, “ will go with you 
to the platform.” And Janey went in, and sat 
down in the large hall, where trunks and boxes 
of every kind would soon be piled, to undergo 
the rapid search for goods of contraband de- 
scription. She looked thankfully towards her 
protector, and rejoiced in the enlightenment of 
officials who could act as if the law were made 
for man, and not man for the law. 

“There is the signal,” said her friend, after 
a time; “the train is at St. Denis now; eight 
minutes more, and it will be in; you can go 
out on the platform now, if you wish.” 

Ally’s face was the first that caught Janey’s 
eager glance; then a loud “ Mamma!” was 
shouted, in a boy voice, from the window, 
and, last of all; a white, anxious-looking face 
appeared. 

A stranger lifted the children from the 
carriage, a porter pushed them gently back- 
ward from the crowd. Janey hung upon her 
husband’s neck, looking up wildly into his 
face, and crying, “My husband, my own one, 
you are ill!” 


CHAPTER XLIV.—TWO VISITORS. 


TnE pretty furniture in the rooms, and the 
rooms themselves, were quite the snme on the 
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day that Janey brought her little family to 
them, as they had been on the afternoon when 
Lionel Wynne had conducted the young mother 
thither. But the perfection of bliss that her 
longing love had pictured was not realized. 
She had expected unsullied joy ; a great cloud 
had come over her. 

Elliott Donelly was more seriously unwell 
than either he or his wife had thought. But 
Janey saw it now; his listlessness proceeded 
no longer from an idle wish for pleasure, his 
unfitness for work was no fancied inability. 

He thought himself, that his wife’s care and 
society would cure him; he spoke of cold taken 


in going and coming from the office, of want of 


attention about putting off wet clothes, and so 
on; but from whatever cause it might have 
come, the illness was taking a serious aspect 
now. 

A doctor was called in. Janey’s purse was 
not empty; and if the gold that filled it had 
been put there to provide for other things, the 
anxious wife felt sure she would best fulfil the 
giver’s wish by attending first, and promptly, 
to her husband's health. 

The doctor shook his head, as Janey accom- 
panied him from the room and looked anxiously 
up into his face, waiting to be given some word 
of hope, after the first examination of Elliott’s 
state of health. A warm climate might, he 
said, be beneficial—he could not urge it; home 
comforts were as necessary as even tempera- 
ture. Could Janey afford to give her husband 
both ? 

Too easily the reply was given, and with a 
sinking heart, Janey went next day to Mrs. 
Peake’s, and gave up her situation at that 
lady’s, in order the more entirely to be able to 
devote her time to her husband. Her worst 
fears were kept to herself; Elliott’s spirits 
were not low, and he fancied that health was 
returning. Where his comforts and his nou- 
rishment were coming from he did not inquire, 
and, as long as anything remained in the little 
store, his wife thought it wrong to deny his 
wishes, or allow the fear of want to prey upon 
his mind. 

But the number of the gold pieces gradually 
diminished, and the silver ones were getting few. 
All that was due of Donelly’s salary had gone 
to Mrs. Grimshawe, and Janey was thankful 
now that her boy had remained in England, 
being better cared for than he could have been 
with her. “Surely I murmured in my ignor- 
ance,” she said to herself; “He who cares for 
the little birds knows best;”’ and she tried to 
trust Him, and not look too far forward, or be 
very down at heart. As the spring came 
nearer, Elliott cared less and less to move from 
his sick couch. The doctor dropped in fre- 


quently to see him, asking no fee, but giving 
scarcely any hope. Still Janey kept up, not 
knowing well herself why or what she hoped, 
but going on without fainting, and feeling that 
God was near. 

One by one the articles of furniture were 
parted with. The children slept upon a little 
bed, made up upon the floor; Janey lay on a 
mattress beside her husband’s bed. But the 
gradual diminution of their furniture was 
hidden from the invalid; in his room the most 
needful articles were placed. 

One soft spring day, when the very air 
seemed to breathe out the odour of primroses 
and violets, and a strange, dreamy feeling laid 
hold on every one who had leisure or inclination 
to dream at all, Donelly was lying back upon 
his pillow, and the vision of his life was passing 
before his half-closed eyes. 

Long Janey sat, almost motionless, beside 
him, afraid to move, lest she might disturb 
and irritate—afraid, too, to leave him thus, 
lest he might never awaken from his stupor. 
Never had she so realized the thought that he 
might be taken from her. Very gently she 
rose at last, passed gently into the next room, 
kissed the children, and told them to keep 
quiet, and then, contrary to the wishes her 
husband had every day expressed, she wrote a 
few hasty lines, and sent a messenger for Mr. 
Elphinstone. 

When she returned to the sick room her 
husband was sitting up; a wild fire lighted up 
his eye; he insisted on getting up and walking 
through the rooms. In vain Janey begged 
him to desist; she feared that her little strength 
would be unable to support him. He was not 
to be dissuaded, and leaning on his wife, he 
passed, with a step of strength that Janey 
wondered at, from one room to the next, and 
so on to the empty nursery. 

The children, indeed, were there, all uncon- 
scious of the trials of privation ; but the change 
that had taken place since last he had looked 
upon that room struck forcibly upon their 
father’s gaze; the tale of that winter’s cares 
and trials flashed upon his mind,—his wife’s 
attendance on himself, the comforts he had 
had,—he knew now where the means had come 
from to provide for all. 

A feeling of oppression came over him, and 
he staggered back to his own room. Fora 
few moments he lay apparently exhausted on 
his pillow. Janey watched, and did not know 
the thoughts that were passing within him. 
She was trying to cling to hope, and to build 
on that sudden effort of strength as the fore- 
runner of better days; yet she was glad when 
she remembered that the clergyman might 
soon come, in answer to her note. 
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“Darling,” she said presently to him, when 
he opened his eyes, “ would you like to see the 
clergyman P” 

He started up from where he lay, a glow 
spread itself from the one bright spot, all over 
his sunken cheek—a hard, hurting light flashed 





from the glassy eye. 

“ Wife,” he said, and his voice did not falter 
while he spoke, “I have allowed you to speak, 
I have listened to your voice reading those 
false, false words, and I have borne it; but let 
no other do it; I forbid you to bring a clergy- 
man.” 





Janey looked at him without answering. 
She knew not what to reply; she thought his 
mind was wandering. 

He gazed at her, as if expecting her to 
speak; then, when no answer came, he said, 
but his voice was lower now, “ Poor thing, to 
have sold all you had, and now to be left alone!” 

“ Never mind me, dear; God will care for 
us. He has sent all our trials in love; think 
of Him, dear.’’ 

“Tn love!” and a hollow laugh accompanied 
the words,—“ as if there were such a thing as 
love, either here or there.” 

“We don’t understand it, dear; we don’t 
see what He sees.” 

“IT see something plainly ;—my whole life 
stretched out before me—labour—sorrow— 
disappointment, but—never, never—love.” 

“Elliott darling, doesn’t your Janey love 
youP”’ 

His eyes met hers. For a moment the 
old warm look was there, that had lighted 
them long ago, when they had sat under the 
laburnum branches by the well, and held the 
Latin book between them. 

“ My wife!” and, with a convulsive move- 
ment he threw his arm around her, and held 
her closely to him. Then both were silent, 
and Janey feared to move, hoping that sleep 
might come and bring its calm at least, if not 
refreshing strength, to body and to mind. 

How long they remained locked in that still 
embrace, Janey could not have told; but when 
at length her husband's arm fell loose, and the 
hand relaxed its hold, the poor troubled heart 
had ceased to beat. 

A wild cry brought the affrighted children 
from the nursery. Almost paralyzed they 
stood, and looked on their mother, as she knelt, 














pale and motionless, by the side of their dead 
father on the couch. Neither uttered a word 
or sound of any kind tili Georgie suddenly 
started from the room, and, rushing out into 
the corridor, shrieked out, with all the force of 
his little voice, for aid. The concierge heard 
him, and hurried up the stairs, and entered 
the open door with Georgie. 


The baby, Alice, was there, still, speechless, 
and white with terror, and holding by her 
mother’s dress—the mother looking as pale 
and death-like as the corpse that lay before 
her,—and all was perfect silence. 

The woman herself was frightened. To 
remove the children was her first thought; and 
she took them by the hand to bring them 
away, and leave them with a lodger on the 
floor below. The children let themselves be 
led, and the widow stayed alone there with the 
corpse. 

As the woman went, trembling, down the 
stairs with her charge, a person, a stranger to 
her, passed, going up. 

“Does Mrs. Donelly live here,’’ inquired the 
new comer, and the concierge stopped and re- 
plied in the affirmative, and told in a few words 
what had taken place. 

The lady moved on, going as if she had 
authority to go, and the concierge brought the 
children down to the lodger occupying the 
rooms on the first floor. 

“ God help us all,” she cried, as she entered, 
and took her seat on the sofa in the drawing- 
room, that sort of feeling directing her which 
the sight of death gives, of the perfect equality 
of all. 

She told again the tale of what she just had 
witnessed, and the lady whom she addressed 
inquired what further might be done to assist 
the poor mourner up-stairs. 

“ She is ‘not alone now,” replied the other ; 
“T believe it is an angel God has sent from 
heaven that has gone in to comfort her.” 

“What is the angel like ?” inquired the lady, 
with an incredulous smile. She believed little 
in God, or in His angels, and was curious to 
know the appearance of this one whom He 
had sent, tripping up the stairs to the scene 
of mourning. 

“ Like none I ever saw,” replied Madame 
Gidel, in a slightly offended tone; “the face 
and the rosy cheeks are those of a child, and 
the figure is somewhat the size of my Berthe’s, 
that was eleven last Lady day, and is going to 





take her first communion at Whitsuntide ; but 
the hair, I noticed, was white as snow, and the 
voice was like the music when the children 
sing in the Christmas choir.” 

“ Perhaps it is as well to leave the widow in 
such good hands,” returned the lady ; ‘‘ and as 
to these children, if you leave them with me, 
and if they are quiet, I will gladly take charge 
of them.” 

Perfectly good and quiet were the poor 
frightened little children ; they were stunned 
by what they had seen, and scarcely an hour 
later they were both fast asleep on their new 





friend’s bed. 
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one looked upon the blanched hair and un- 
furrowed cheeks. 
The door was standing open when she reached 


The angel whom the concierge had spoken 
of was no other than little Mary Grant, whom, 
not many weeks before, Mr. Elphinstone had 
inquired for from Lionel, and whom Lionel had| Janey’s apartment. Fearing to disturb the 
failed to see before his departure for the East. | patient, she glided gently into the little corridor, 
He had left a letter for her, giving an address | and looked round for some one to apologize to 
by which, sooner or later, his lachete would be | for the intrusion. No one appeared, and no 
sure to find him; and he had requested his little | ; sound came to meet her from the sick room; 
friend to interest herself in Mrs. Donelly, and | then she knocked at the inner door, and getting 
let him know when either of them should be! no answer, she went in. The same scene met 
in want of anything that he might be able to| her there that-the children first had looked 


supply. | upon, and then the concierye,—the pale corpse 


A few days after her return to town, little} stretched upon the couch, and the widow 
Mary Grant went to call on Mr. Elphinstone. | kneeling by, gazing in silent agony upon her 
. . . . | r 
While still engaged in conversation, the note | dead. 


Mary Grant threw herself upon her knees 
beside the widow; she wound her arms around 
her; she looked up at the motionless, white 
face. “Oh, my poor, poor dear!” she cried, 
and burst into a fit of almost convulsive sobs. 

The widow’s gaze was drawn for a moment 
from the body. She looked down at the loving 
little face of her who had come to comfort, and 
had only joined her grief. The tears fell faster 
still, the little bosom heaved; Janey clasped 
her in her arms. “Don’t cry so, dear,” she 
said, and then her own tears gushed forth; 
she stroked the soft white hair, and laid her 
cheek against it. 

A gentle rustle might just then have been 
heard upon the stairs, like the stirring of a 
summer breeze amongst the leaves. It came 
nearer, and stopped outside of Janey’s apart- 
there was a pause, and a gentle tap at 


from Janey Donelly, requesting his attendance 
on her husband, was handed to the clergyman. | 
Mr. Elphinstone had other engagements, which 
prevented him from goirg at once, and he 
asked his little friend, if she had time, to call 
and let him know if anything serious was the 
matter. 

The note was " couched in terms 
awaken alarm. Mr. Elphinstone had not kad 
any communication with the Donelly family of 
late; he had thought that all was going well; 
and even now, when he heard of a case of ill- 
ness, it did not appear to him to be alluded to 
as dangerous. “That poor young thing,” he 
said to his wife, who glided into his study just | 
as Mary Grant went out, “in whom Mr. Wynne 
took such an interest, if you remember, is in 
trouble again, I fear. Mary Grant is going to 
see her; I wish I could have gone myself, but 


to 


ment: 


poor Mrs. Quin has sent for me; I fear she} the open door. 
has not many hours to live.” | It was all unheard or unheeded by those 
“What is the address of Mr. Wynne’s| who were within, and the pretty butterfly-wife 


of the clergyman crossed the threshold, with 
the thought lighting up her countenance of 
how glad the occupant of that room would be 


friend? I liked that woman, she had some 
life in her; I will go and see her myself. It 
was just the other day I was thinking about 
her, and wishing, when I feel dull, that I could! to see her. 
bask a little in her smile. I am dull to-day;! But she stopped at the inner door, and her 
I wish you could have taken me for a little to} eyes fell upon the marble face where life had 
the Bois. It is too bad of you, Henry; but| been, and she saw the two women kneeling by 
give me that young woman’s address, I will| and comforting one another. 
go and please myself.” Then she turned and fled, fled down the 
Mr. Elphinstone handed her the note he had | polished stairs and out into the street, and still 
received, where the address was written in full,| on and on, without looking round or waiting 
and shortly afterwards he went out on his sad,| for the coachman to return from the errand 
yet consolatory errand. |she had sent him on. Rapidly she was borne 
Little Mary Grant, as she was generally/ along upon those pretty feet that she never 
called, answered pretty nearly to the descrip-| before had lifted or put down without thinking 
tion given of her by Madame Gidel to her; that some admiring eye was resting on them. 
lodger. Upwards of threescore years of labour, | Little she cared now, or thought of that, all 
loneliness, and sorrow had passed over the head | that she wanted was to get home and to her 
of Mary Grant. Lovingly and trustingly she | husband, that she might tell him that her eyes 
had gone through them, bearing with her the | had looked on death. 
experience of a woman, and the simple, tender} Mr. Elphinstone had not yet returned from 
heart of a child; and the inward life seemed to his sick visit when his wife arrived. She 
have expressed itself on the outward form when | waited, standing alone on the hearth-rug in 
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the drawing-room, gazing into the mirror, 
seeing the beautiful reflection there, and think- 
ing it too would some day be cold, and the 
eyes closed, and the lips blanched, and no one 
would care to look upon her then. 

No one; and still she stared and gazed, and 
she thought that she saw the black coffin 
preparing, and the hands of menials lifting her 
in and closing the lid upon her, and bearing 
her away to be put down deep in the cold clay, 
where none but the worms would come to be 
with her; and they would come, and she should 
be alone with them. 

Her husband returned at length, and she 
sprang towards him and buried her face in his 
bosom, and told him what he, bewildered and 
not knowing what had happened, could scarcely 
understand ; and she begged him to save her, 
that she might not die, and decay, and be 
forgotten. 

Earnestly on his knees did Mr. Elphinstone 
pour forth his prayer that night that the scene 
of death which his wife had looked upon might 
be the commencement of a real life to her. 


CHAPTER XLV,—ETTA’S CONQUEST. 


A more utter failure than Smith’s Strancally 
expedition could hardly be imagined. With 
a perseverance that won for him a considerable 
amount of respect from Mr. Warburton, he 
stuck to his work for upwards of a year, but 
he broke down at last, and denounced the 
whole race of inhabitants as a set of lazy, idle, 
humbugging, hopeless wretches. 

The night after he had despatched his letter 
to his employer announcing his resignation, 
he breathed more freely and slept more com- 
fortably than he had done since he had left his 
good dame mourning and reproaching him in 
Surrey. 

He renounced all right to salary, acknow- 
ledging that his part of the treaty had not 
been fulfilled; all that he asked for was to get 
away, and that as fast as possible. Lady 
Brooke, he had heard, was coming to Kintulla, 
and for her to witness his disgrace was a 
humiliation that he could not bear. 

But if Smith’s shoulders were glad to be free 
of the burden, Charlie Duggan’s were by no 
means glad to receive the same. It had been 
an inexpressible relief to him when Smith 
had accepted the charge, and the young man 
had persuaded himself that his duty and his 
pleasure were perfectly combined. Even 
Lionel had had little to object when he was 
told of the arrangement, and the two old 
maiden aunts to whom Charlie paid half-yearly 
visits n their house at Camberwell, had ex- 
pressed their opinion that their scapegrace 


nephew had shown himself possessed of a 
morsel of sense at last, and they also had 
thoroughly acquiesced in the arrangement. 
Now the whole thing had fallen to the 
ground, and to make it worse, the news arrived 
exactly as the young man was looking forward 
to the pure and undisturbed enjoyment of a 


seemed a terribly long time to wait until the 
following June, which Dr. Forde had from the 
outset declared to be the earliest date at which 
he could permit the young people to realize 
their wishes; and the months had seemed long 
which Charlie had been obliged to pass at 
Cambridge, and the weeks short and often 


spend together. 


gether again in Paris, and they thought of the 
coming Christmas and wished it were already 
there. 

The old-fashioned London mansion was to 
be their home. The house had been meta- 
morphosed since Charlie had been permitted 
to look on Etta as his own, and old Phil 
Carney wandered through the rooms, scarce 
knowing which to be proudest of, the house, 
or of its master. 

Their head-quarters were to be established 
there, but Etta and Charlie were both fond of 
travelling, and many an expedition by water 
and by land had been already planned between 
them, to be carried out in the dull London 
months. 

These pleasures of the future they had been 
talking over, as they stood together on the 
hearth-rug by the bright wood fire in the 
| breakfast-room, after the other members of the 
family had betaken themselves to their different 
avocations. ‘The entrance of the servant with 
letters brought by the English morning mail 
interrupted their colloquy. A note on tinted 
paper was for Etta; the other, a business-look- 
ing document, bore Charlie Duggan’s address. 

For a few moments they were separately 
engaged in reading what the post had brought 
them; then Charlie’s voice broke the silence, 
and flinging down the letier, while the colour 
mounted to his forehead, “The idle, lazy 
scoundrel!” he exclaimed, and crumpling the 
paper up into a ball, he tossed it right into 
the fire. 

“ What is wrong, Charlie?” cried Etta, 
looking up in amazement from her letter. 

“T never in my life heard of such a de- 
liberately cheating rogue,” returned Charlie. 
“TI shall write this very day to Hugh, and tell 
him for goodness’ sake to let a fellow alone 
another time, and not be coming importuning 
one with his wretched counsel.” 

















few weeks in the society of his bride. It | 


interrupted which he and Etta were allowed to |' 


The Christmas holidays brought them to- | 
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“Do tell me what it is, Charlie. What has 
Sir Hugh done?” 

“ He has succeeded in getting me into the 
most horrid mess; that I know. Here I am, 
thinking that allis going on smooth and right, 
I have been doing my duty by friend and foe, 
sparing neither trouble nor expense, and now 
Hugh’s paragon of perfection sbirks the whole 
affair, pitches the thing, worse than he got it, 
back upon my hands. As if I hadn’t enough 
to do without that. I knew the fellow would 
be getting up a mutiny when he wrote to 
me about stubbing up Widow Rafferty’s old 
thorns.” 

“Tt was very silly of him, and it’s shameful 
of him throwing it up now. Does he really 
say he will leave Strancally ?” 

“He says so, but I shan’t let him. 
keep him to his bargain, and I will.” 

“T am afraid, Charlie, that might only make | 
matters worse.” 

“What else am I to do, then? I can’t go| 
over now. I want to be here at Easter, and | 
I’m very sure that I’m not going over there | 
with you. I do wish the whole wretched place 
was sunk in the bottom of the sea.” 

“Charlie, I think we had much better go| 
over there ourselves.” 

“A pretty place, Etta, to bring my bride to.” | 

“T liked immensely being at Kintulla; I) 
don’t think I was ever so happy in my life.” 

“ Kintulla is not Strancally. It wasa rummy 


T can 





| bed in the Faubourg of Montmartre. 


Fordes spent their winter months, and close 
to them Janey Donelly sat in her desolate 
room with her children, sorrowing. 

True, she might have been yet more desolate ; 
she might have had no roof over her, no 
shelter at all for her little ones. The apart- 
ment where she lived had been paid for in 
advance; it was still a home to her where she 
might feel secure. 

But every person that had ever cared for 
her seemed now to have forgotteu her. Mr. 
Elphinstone was not in Paris, no letter had 
come lately from Lionel Wynne, not even in 
answer to that sad one she had sent announcing 
her husband’s death, and little Mary Grant 
had not been for many weeks to see her. 

Unknown to Janey, or almost to any one, 
the kind little woman lay alone on her sick 
When 
at first the acquaintance had been formed, 


| Janey had not thought of going out to see her 


in her home, and now she had not the faintest 
recollection of the place she had mentioned as 
her address. 

Mrs. Grimshawe’s letters were growing few; 
nor could that be wondered at, since every 
farthing of expense that she was going to was 
paid out of her own pocket. How John was 
ever to be got over was a question that Janey 
turned over almost hourly in her mind, but no 
answer ever was found. 

And neither could that other question ever 


place enough in poor grandmother’s time, but | find a satisfactory reply, how, if lessons did 

think what a wilderness it must have grown | offer themselves, she was to leave her two 

into since then, with no one respectable, or | little helpless children, and go out and teach 
| 


that cares a pin about it, living there.” 


“But the poor old place ought not to be| 
Lo you know, Charlie, |The baker had allowed the poor sad woman to 


neglected like that. 


other people’s. 
Nothing of any worth now remained unsold. 


[ have often wished that you would settle to|take his bread on trust, but that could not go 


live there, for part of the year at least. 
you, dear? I should really, really like it;’ 


, 


Will|on for long; the grocer was cross, and said 
and|he objected to running bills; Janey felt it 


Etta’s hands were placed on Charlie’s shoulders, | dishonest to take either from the kind or the 


into his eyes. 

“Very well, darling, if you like.” 

From that time Strancally became a sort of | 
centre point in their pictures of the future, | 
and the theme of many a happy conversation. | 
If the wedding, as it was intended, came off in 
June, they might still go down that autumn to 
Strancally, and autumn, Charlie said, was the 
finest season of the year on the north-western 
coast. 

The hotel that Dr. Forde had taken for his 
family was not very far from the home that 
Lionel Wynne had prepared for Janey Donelly 
and for her children. In their wealth and 
abundance, in pleasures and amusements that 
beckoned to them from without, in the happi- 
ness and enjoyment of their home circle, the 











and she looked up lovingly and entreatingly | unkind, and so it seemed no choice was left 


| but for her and her babes to lie down, and 


starve, and die. 

The miserable down-heartedness that hunger 
occasions when the body has long been tried 
and no hope of nourishment appears, came 
over Janey as she sat one morning on the thin 
mattress on the floor, and the children were 
hanging round her, asking for bread. 

“ Muddie, I’m hungry,” cried Georgie, and 
“Muddie, I’m hungry,” echoed Ally; and then 
they whined and began the cry again. 








“Here, we'll play at horses!” cried the | 


mother suddenly, as she espied the broken 
handle of a brush, with a piece of string 
attached, standing in the corner. She fastened 
the string to Georgie’s waist, and called the 
stick “ Dobbin,” and away went the children, 
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forgetful of, their hunger, and jumping with | things that are only a burden are left with me, 


delight; Ally tugging to catch the hopping 
horse, and both laughing merrily. Janey 
smiled, a sick smile, to see them; then she 
sat down, and racked her brains, as she had so 


_- often done before, to find some possible way of 


| came again. 


getting out of their present state. 

While she sat there a visitor came to the 
door; a fresh pang went through her heart as 
she rose to open it, for so depressed were her 
feelings now, that it seemed no person, no 
change, no news, could possibly be anything 
but evil. 

It was little Mary Grant, risen from her 
sick bed at last, and for # moment a look of 
joy lit up Janey’s features when she saw her. 
It was but for a moment, then the sadness 
“You have been a long time,” 
she said, “ without coming to see me.” 

“T have not been very well,” replied Mary 
Grant, who never used stronger terms to de- 
scribe her own ailments. 

“T’m sorry, and I had not your address,” 
said Janey; “and even if I had, how could I 
have left these infants? Will you sit down 
upon this box? I have no chair to offer.” 

“ Getting on no better, dear?” Mary Grant 
asked, feelingly. 

“How can I get on? How we are alive at 
all is a wonder to me; or why we are alive, 
that puzzles me still more. Just put into this 


| wretched world to breathe, and suffer, and to 


die—that’s all. Poor Elliott! and I told him 
he was wrong.” 

“It is often very trying here,” said Mary 
Grant; “but then, dear, this is not the end.” 

“No, and that thought must be some com- 
fort for you, but it is not for me. Don't I 
often wish too, I could lie down and die! but 
then those poor things that owe their existence 
and their misery to me, it were worse than 
unjust to wish to leave them here. Oh, no; 
the end is all very well for those that have 
none to leave, very nice to sit quiet all day sing- 
ing to a golden harp, but that won’t do for 
me. It is well for you, dear Miss Grant, that 
you have none depending on you.” 

“ And yet I have often wished I had. It is 
the only thing I sometimes feel inclined to 
murmur at. I think it must be so sweet to 


| have mother, or child, or sister, or some one 


just to call one’s own.” 

Janey looked up, and softened toward her 
lonely friend. “ Yes, dear,” she said, taking 
her hand, “it is sweet sometimes. Oh, John!” 
and she pressed her hands on her temples, 
“TI suppose I shall never, never see him again, 
or if I do, he'll be estranged from me. It is 
always thus; the one I long for, and that 


and prevent me even from earning what is 
necessary to buy them bread.” 

“T have been thinking if you could not find 
something to do at home.” 

“What could I do?” 

“Couldn’t you write?” 

“Write!” and Janey laughed a miserable, 
mocking laugh. “ Write, with Georgie hanging 
round me calling out for bread, and that other 
poor infant turning on the mattress, whining 
her little wretched life away ! ” 

“T don’t mean anything long or deep, dear: 
poetry, perhaps. Those were such pretty lines 
that you showed me once, written amongst 
the vine-clad hills, above the foaming, rushing 
Rhine.” 

“Did you like them?” and Janey looked 
pleased for a moment; “ but what, dear, would 
the public say? Wouldn’t they call it a 
hackneyed subject, and just cast them away ? 
or if any one should take the trouble of criti- 
cising that or anything else I might write, 
wouldn’t it just be to kill my attempt to live 
with one hard stroke of their pen? ‘ False 
jingle—unbalanced metre—hurried rhymes.’ 
No, no, dear; let my poor productions lie 
still till death may hallow them; then, I grant 
you, they may be taken up, and some may say, 
‘ Alas, bright genius, doomed to die unknown! 
Poor heart, whose life-blood dropped in verse !’ 
but I’m not dead yet, dear; not yet.” 

Mary Grant looked much distressed. “ Well, 
I'll try to think of something else. I want to 
help you. I must go toa lesson now. Per- 
haps the children might like this;” and she 
laid down a small square parcel on the chimney- 
piece, and kissing Janey, she took up her little 
bag of books and left the room. 

Janey felt more miserable than ever when 
she was gone. She had spoken harshly to the 
only earthly being who seemed to remember, 
or to care even to speak kindly to her. She 
knew the look of that little packet well; she 
was sure it contained the sandwiches which 
were to have served her littie friend for dinner. 
She was just thinking if she could not over- 
take her and make her take it back, when a 
sharp, shrill scream brought her into the 
children’s room. 














could be useful, is kept away, and those poor 





“ Muddie!” it came again just as she got to 
the door, and she saw the children at the open 
window, Georgie leaning head downwards over 
a bar that had been put across it for pro- 
tection, and over which for several minutes he 
had successfully been balancing his body. 
Ally had caught him by the feet, and was 
holding with all her little might, but her 
strength was small; one second more, and she 
must let go her hold or be drawn along with | 
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her brother and dashed upon the pavement 
below. The mother flew to the spot; she 
seized the children in her arms; speechless, 
terrified, they clung together there; then they 
sat upon the floor, a frightened, trembling 
group, the arms of the little ones twined round 
their mother’s neck, the mother pressing her 
children to her heart. 

“Thank God! thank God!” were the only 
words that she could utter; and when at length 


their agitation had calmed down, they knelt on | 


the floor of the empty room, and the children’s 
lisping voices joined in the thanksgiving. 
Mary Grant’s dinner was divided between 
the little ones. Their eyes glistened when 
they saw the meat, and they went to sleep that 
evening talking of their treat. When their 
eyes were closed Janey knelt down by them, 
and prayed God He might forgive her, and 
keep her from murmuring at her blessings, or 
from mistrusting Him who had given them. 


Very faint, indeed, and hungry she rose the | 


following morning, trying to cling to God, but 
feeling as if the smallest thing would irritate 
her. “Iam going out, dears,” she said, when 
she had dressed the children; “take care of 
Ally, Georgie, and don’t go near the window.” 

“ Are you going out to get us something to 
eat ?’”’ Georgie asked. 

“Yes, dear;’’ and she went, feeling that 
somewhere and in some way she must get the 
children food, but not knowing where or how. 


A handsome carriage was driving out from 


the porte-cocher of an hotel, a few steps on 
from the door of Janey’s home. ‘Two ladies 


were sitting in it, young and very pretty; a| 
third, almost elderly, was coming down the} 


street towards them. The carriage stopped 
to take her in. 

Janey stopped as well; she could not help 
looking in at them, they looked so warm and 
cosy nestling in their furs. The elder lady 
stepped in, every movement telling of ease and 
grace, every fold of her dress of elegance and 
richness. 

“ How dare they? ”’ said Janey to herself. 
Their elegance appeared a sin to her; their 
comfort an insult to her poverty. 


The elder of the girls looked up. She saw 


the pale woman standing there, and felt the | 


gaze resting on herself. As they drove away 
the haggard expression of the young features 
haunted her. Her hand had been upon her 
purse; a feeling of timidity had held her back 
and prevented her from drawing it out; now 


she felt as if the day had lost its charm for | 


her; to chase that woman’s sadness was the 
one desire she longed to gratify. 
Arrived at the shop where they were driv- 


ing to, the younger girl sprang gaily from the | heart and warmed it. 


carriage; she was in haste to enter the magazine, 
and search amongst its brilliant stores for what 
would make her look the fairest, and best please 
the taste of one she loved, and whom she was 
soon to see. 

“ Marguerite, don’t you care?” she said 
presently, addressing her sister. “I have de- 
cided on my necklace, but I can’t make up my 
mind about my hair; look at these flowers, did 
you ever see anything more perfect ? ” 

The questions were answered by her aunt. 
| Marguerite did not seem to care; her thoughts 
| appeared to be preoccupied ; she had seen the 
| pale woman hurrying down the street towards 
|them as she had stepped out of the carriage. 
| She was thinking how she could possibly get 

to her, and whether it was money that she 
| wanted. 
| “This would suit you, Marguerite,” said her 


, 
jaunt, holding up a spray of the most delicate 








wild roses. 

“T don’t think I need get anything, Auntie ; 
| I have only worn grandpapa’s set of jewellery 
| once, and the flowers I had at the last ball are 
| as good as new.” 
| “Nonsense!” cried Etta, “ you know you 
| can’t wear those again; you'll be sure to meet 
| the same people as we did at Mrs. Reeves’; 

indeed, Marguerite, it won’t do.” 

ee I'd rather not get it, Auntie,” said Mar- 
| guerite. 

| ‘Well, dear, we need not decide at once,” 
replied her aunt; and she laid some of the 
| prettiest ornaments aside, and desired them 
'to be sent home presently to choose from. 

Janey had followed the carriage, drawn on 
by a sickly longing to see what its occu- 
pants were going to lavish their wealth upon. 
She felt as if it would be a sort of bitter 
satisfaction to her to look on, and then to 
| stand by as they passed out, and let them 
see the contrast. 

Close by the shop door she stood and 
| waited; her own reflection in the mirrored 
'panel startled her, she looked angry in her 
| grief; it sickened her to look, and yet she 
|could not turn away. Then came the rustling 
| sound of silk, and the bright young girl swept 
by who had gone in so gaily, and come out so 
glad. And the elder lady passed out. It was 
the reflection of the third that fastened Janey’s 
gaze. Like a beautiful picture, for a moment 
it was motionless ; an anxious look rested on 
the softly moulded features; the large blue 
eyes were raised, and then suddenly a flush 
lighted up the whole fair countenance, for 
they rested on the object they were seeking. 
Janey scarcely knew what happened next, only 
the glad bliss of those pure eyes went into her 
Something was pressed 
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into her hand, and the simple words that had 
been spoken sounded still in her ears as the 
carriage rolled away. “ Take it,” she said again 
to herself, as she looked down to see what it was 
that she had taken. 

Gold— gold— gold. Gold, that if any- 
thing could have made that fair form fairer 
was to have been lavished to that end. Gold, 
that now actually bridged the chasm between 
the sad, sick, starving family, and the joyous 
household that never had known want. 

The anger had gone out of her face now, but 
as Janey looked once more in the mirror while 
she gathered her thin shaw! round her, she 
felt that the nobler heart had beaten beneath 
silk and sable. 

Charlie and Etta both looked bright on the 
evening when Etta’s chosen ornaments were 
worn. Beaming with joy and gladness they 
moved through saloons that shone in sparkling 
brilliancy, and scattered their crystal splendour 
over the gay assembly. 

A purer light than any outward ray could 
give played around Marguerite’s brow; she 
might scarce have been able to define herself, 
what the inward feeling was that made her 
heart so glad that night, and ready to partake 
in everybody’s joy. 


CHAPTER XLVI.—JANEY’S MISTAKE. 


In Florence, just as the Carnival was opening, 
and the chalk and comfit warfare commencing 
in the streets, Lady Brooke, not in the pelting 
noisy crowd without, but seated amongst her 
children in her own quiet drawing-room, was 
surprised by a visit from Mr. and Mrs. Elphin- 
stone. Their appearance in Florence at that 
season, when she thought the clergyman was 
wrapped up in his duties at Paris, caused Lady 
Brooke no little astonishment; still more was 
she surprised at the change which had come 
over Mrs. Elphinstone ; and it was not until the 
occasion of the clergyman’s next visit, when he 
called alone, that she was able to understand 
the whole. 

“The impression and the change were too 
sudden to be healthy,” said Mr. Elphinstone 
when he had related the circumstances of poor 
Donelly’s illness, and his wife’s sudden intro- 
duction into the chamber of death. “ Phy- 
sically,” he continued, “ she would, I believe, 
have sunk; morally, I am not sure that the 
effect would have been good had we remained 
where we were. We have been taking a quiet 
little tour together, and hope soon to return 
to Paris ; she sees, and I believe not wrongly, 
a peculiar sphere there for woman’s work; no- 
where, I think, can a more urgent appeal be 
made to the energies and kindly sympathies of 


the wife of an English clergyman than may 
daily be heard from our countrymen and | 

y 0 ur country 
countrywomen there. When you get her alone | 
you might have a little talk with her about | 
it.” 

From Clarissa Elphinstone, Lady Brooke | 
heard much that gratified when she spoke | 
about herself, but the tale of fresh trial that 
had come over Lionel Wynne’s young friend | 
could not but awaken a sense of pain in the | 
kind heart of the listener. It was Lady | 
Brooke’s first care on arriving in the Easter | 
week in Paris, even before the fatigue of the 
journey had been overcome, to call on Mrs. 
Peake and make inquiry about her former 
governess. 

Much did Mrs. Peake then regret having | 
dropped all intercourse with the poor woman 
so soon as the latter had ceased to be an in- 
mate of the house. Her address was all that 
could be given now, and Mrs. Peake felt, per- 


when the two parted after a short and unsatis- 
factory conversation. 

The scene and the groups within the doors 
to which she had been directed so perplexed 
and puzzled Lady Brooke on her arrival there, 
that she thought at first the address given 
must have been a wrong one. 

A tall, gaunt woman, with a hard expression 
of countenance, and yet with a tear trembling 
in her eye, was standing in the first room 
which the visitor entered; a travelling bag 
was resting against the wall, and the boy who 
had opened the door, and replied “ yes” to the 
inquiry whether Mrs. Donelly lived there, had 
hurried back into the room, and had taken the 
hand of the gaunt woman in his, and seemed | 
unwilling to let her go. 

Poor Mrs. Grimshawe! The one soft corner | 
of her heart was where, twenty years before, | 
she fancied that little John Donelly was like | 
her dead Amos, that had led to her keeping | 
him with her, and teaching and clothing him | 
when she received no money for so doing, and | 


now, when obliged at last to yield to the 
mother’s wishes, and let the child go from her, 
the same remembrance of her boy made her 
accompany him ail the way to Paris, lest any || 
harm might happen to him before he was de- | 
livered up into his mother’s hands. Janey 
had striven hard to be grateful, and showed 
Mrs. Grimshawe every kindness she could 
think of; but in her inmost heart she was 


painful, almost angry desire, to have her boy’s 
arms round her own neck again with the old 





wr p ae | 
wishing the woman away; and longing with a 
| 


clinging love that he used to have. 











haps, equally disappointed with her visitor || 


| 
|| 
the love for a baby boy had entered in; and | 
} 
| 
| 
| 
putting up quietly with all his pranks; and || 
|| 
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| 
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A few minutes more were to part the child 
from his care-taker, and the mother had retired 
with the younger ones to the adjoining room, 
trying to be fair, and not to let Mrs. Grim- 
shawe dive down into her feelings. 

Lady Brooke’s visit at that time was short. 
“T will come this evening,” she said, “ when 
the children are asleep;” and Janey, who had 
grown to dislike the disturbance of her solitude 
by any one but Mary Grant, could not help 
wishing for the hour to come when that kind 
face should enter her room again. 
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him! And Bell and Louisa, they were as dear 
to me as sisters!” 

“ Well, then, Janey, come back to them; I 
am going there myseif in antumn; come with 
me.” 

“You know Mr. ——!” 

“ Every one of them, and love and esteem 
them all. I can’t bear to think of the grief 
they have been suffering for you, when it is 


jin our power to heal it.” 


Janey sat on her low seat and thought. Mr. 
Warburton, Bell, Louisa, the cottage, all the 


old friends and scenes, rose before her. Lady 
Brooke seemed to her like some messenger 
from God. There had come many messengers 
from that Father to her since she had been in 
trouble. 
Her opposition grew less and less to Lady 
From the beginning of her tale to the end | Brooke’s proposal, and finally she promised to 
it was all poured out,—the sorrows and the|/raise no objection if Mr. Warburton should 
joys, the brightness of her childhood and the | wish to see her and her children on a visit to 
cares .of her married life, the sympathy and|Kintulla. All the arrangements connected 
the friendship that had cheered her darkest | with the journey were left to Lady Brooke. 
days, the kindness of the friend who had | 
prepared her present home for her, and of the | 
stranger and beautiful girl who lad enabled | 
her to send for John. | THERE was joy indeed at Kintulla when the 
With love and patience and sympathy Lady | news reached it that the long-lost child and 
Brooke listened to all. Then she stooped |sister was found again, and there was joy in 
down and kissed the brow of the young widow. | Janey’s heart when the letters came from 
“ Janey,’ she said, “in one thing I consider | home containing no single word of reproach, 
you have acted wrongly.” |} but only delight and expressions of affection in 
Janey looked up. Her whole life seemed to | the thought of having her back again. 
her to be a tissue of errors and mistakes; abe Janey entered Lady Brooke’s family in the 
waited humbly to be told her fault. [capacity of governess for her younger daugh- 
“ You ought not to have left your first, your | ters, but it was as a friend only that she made 
old true friends in ignorance.” jthe journey with them to her dear, long-lelt 
“TI could not have told them, of all people} home. The children, too, were of the party, 
in the world,’ said Janey, raising her head, | wondering less than delighting in the change, 
and fixing an almost indignant look upon her | and giving amusement to Lady Brooke’s girls, 
“And you, Lady Brooke, I trust to} if they were rather an anxiety to herself. 
you, I beseech of you never to try and find| Clothed in its autumnal beauty on a bright 
them out, or tell them.” September day, Kintulla looked more like the 
“T should like to see youat home with them | Eden that Hugh had of old described, than 
jlike the bare and wintry place that Lady 
Janey, emphatically. | Brooke had left. Janey looked from the car- 
“Lady Brooke, do you know Ireland ? ” riage window without speaking; her heart was 
**I do, and love it dearly.” {too full for words; she saw Louisa and Isabel 
Janey drew closer to her and smiled, and | waiting in the distance, and after that she 
held her friend’s hands tighter. ‘“ Well, then, scarcely knew what she saw or felt. 
you must know the people too; you must know; “My father will be in very soon,” said Isabel 
how they cling to and almost adore the old | to Lady Brooke, who, as they stood together in 
families residing there. I was just like one | the drawing-room, after their arrival, remarked 
of that family; I wouldn’t bring a slur on |his absence with surprise. “ He never meant to 
it, no, not for all the world.” | be away when you arrived;” and Isabel tight- 
“ You wouldn’t bring a slur on it, Janey, | ened her hold of the dear sister that she held 
but I'll tell you, dear, what you have brought |in her embrace; “ he was called off suddenly. 
—a great, great pain.” | I am so glad it is just to-day you have come!” 
“Oh, my dear, dear Mr. Warburton! and I} ‘“ Why to-day?” 
that should have given all my life to please | “Oh, Lady Brooke, you will so enjoy it, it 


Never perhaps in her life had Janey felt so 
much of what a daughter feels when holding 
free and unconstrained intercourse with a wise 
and loving mother as she did that night when 
sitting beside her bright wood fire, her head 
resting in Lady Brooke's lap. 








CHAPTER XLVIL—THE ABBEY CHURCII. 


triend. 


again.” 
“Never!” replied 
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will be so beautiful, and I am sure the weather 
will be fine!” and Isabel spoke with such warmth, 
and looked so bright, that Janey, who had not 
spoken until now, looked up and said, “Just 
my own old, happy Bell, not a bit changed.” 

“ But what is this beautiful thing to be? 
Does she not tantalize us ?” said Lady Brooke, 
turning to her daughters. 

“It will be very solemn and very beautiful,” 
Isabel rejoined. “We are to have a service 
out of doors, or not exactly that. I must tell 
you. Our friends, the people’s friends, you 
know them, Lady Brooke, the dear, good 
Quakers, are sending a deputation round now 
to visit our different districts in their con- 
valescence, as they did before in that terrible 
time when disease and famine were coming 
on. They held a meeting then; a room was 





large enough for the attendance at that time; 
but now it is different; everybody knows them, 
and everybody loves them, and there is no 
building in town large enough for all the | 
people that want to come; and, Janey, what | 
do you think? papa is fitting up the Abbey!” 

“The abbey in the orchard ground ?” cried 
Lady Brooke. 

“ Exactly; no roof, of course; but we shan’t 
want that. A platform is to be raised at one 
end, and Ballyrush is to send out all the beams 
and timber it contains to form the seats.” 

* An excellent idea, and I think you are 
right about the weather; it does look settled.” 

“Quite; but the ground would be damp for 
sitting on. My father is so busy about it; and 
guess, Lady Brooke, who is helping him ?” 

“Who? any friend of mine?” 

“Yes, a particular friend ; Mr. Gordon came | 
up yesterday.” 

“Francis Gordon! I shall be so glad to see 
him. He wrote me word that his brother was | 
coming home.” 

“He has just returned. They are both | 
with Mr. Mahony at the rectory.” 

“What news of Lionel Wynne P” 

“T don’t know;” and Janey, who had looked | 
up anxiously for news of her friend, was struck 
by Isabel’s expression as she said those words. 

“T scarcely know the place again,” said | 
Janey; and “ How wonderfully successful you 
have been!” exclaimed Lady Brooke, as the 
next day, in company with Mr. Warburton, | 
the two ladies passed along between the fields 
that were remembered as a marsh by the one, 
as a desolate track of brown clay by the other. 

There was neither marsh nor clay to be seen 





| 


|in times of bodily absence. 
|glorious time, Warburton, and it must come, 
' when we all shall be together in 


where the land was less thankful and the 
harvest later, the graceful waves of golden 
grain were paying a sort of homage both to 
Him who had created this fair and beautiful 
earth, and tohim who had dressed and kept it 
fertile. 

From far and near the people had flocked to 
hear the words of those whose deeds had 
proved them friends. At an early hour every 
seat had been taken within the roofless build- 
ing, while later comers gathered in the door- 

ways, or clustered siesght the broken arches 
of the windows. 

Soft and clear the voice of the man of God 
sounded forth, who stood up amidst that mixed 
and earnest congregation; full and powerful 
the tones swelled out from the nearest to the 
furthest of his auditors. Deep it sank into 
the heart of each one that heard. None there 


{but responded with a gush of thankfulness, 


when again and again the burden of that ad- 
dress rang out upon the autumn air, “If the 
Lord do not help thee, whence shall I help 
}thee? Out of the barnfloor, or out of the 
winepress ?” 

God had helped them; and Protestant and 


Roman, Churchman and Dissenter, they looked 
up together in that solemn hour, and gave 
thanks to Him, for they felt He was their 
Father. They looked back on the years of 
sorrow they had passed, they thought of the 
plenty they were enjoying now, they looked 
out on the great sun that was sinking in the 
west, on the islands floating on their 
gold, on the little hills rejoicing on every side; 


sea of 


| they saw the trees bending under their load of 


fruit, the earth yielding her increase in abun- 
dance; the voice of the man of God still 
spoke, and those hearts still answered to the 
call, and “ God, even our own God, shall bless 
lus,” was the confidence of that church, long 
‘after the shades of eve ning had bid its mem- 
bers disperse. 

“This evening has been a great joy to me,” 
said Algernon Gordon, as he walked towards 
Kintulla, leaning on Mr. Warburton’s arm. 

“Tt must feel strange to you also in many 
ways, being thus brought back amongst us, 
but the fellowship that joins us has never 


‘allowed us in truth to be asunder.” 


“No, and we prove and grow surer of this 
It will be a 


Him. The 
uniting power is stronger than the dividing; 


now. The deep thought and quick action that | we had a bright proof of that this evening.” 


had been brought to bear upon that soil, and | 


“Do you think Wynne is really enjoying 


on its occupiers, in the bitter famine-time, was | himself out there—gaining satisfaction P”’ 


telling now ; and the heavy sheaves, built up in 


“T do. He is endeavouring to do good,— 


some parts of the fields in stooks, in others, | that of itself brings a blessing. He is learning, 
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I suspect, in a different way from what he 
He went out well prepared both by 


thought. 


| and Janey entered, prepared. to tell a long 
|explanatory tale. She had been thinking it 


reading and reflection, and yet he has often|over ever since she had looked round the 


told me the actual calls on 
effort are not what he was prepared to meet.” 

“ Wynne has a great deal of true independ- 
ent thought, but sometimes a dreamy stretch- 
ing out after the unseen makes him miss 
what is near.” 

“It has struck me so as well; his life out 
there is very practical ; physician and mission- 
ary in one, he makes himself acceptable in the 
first capacity, and his second though princi- 
pal office follows. I believe his grand sermon 
is this,—that it is not from himself, but from 
his God, that his knowledge and tenderness 
come,—not from his God alone, but from the 
God of the white man and the dark, of the 
Brahmin and the Pariah, from the God of the 
whole great earth, the Deliverer from evil.” 

* And a glorious sermon it is; one that you 
were acting out yourself, Gordon, when you 
were chasing famine and death by your science 


and industry, and bearing witness to what | 
| lasting bond, and they felt when they parted 


the order of God's universe really is.”’ 

‘*T think you'll have to take me up and 
teach me home farming. It is plain that 
I can’t go out again, and I fear I’m not fit for 
a very arduous life; 


earth what it ought to be; discovering God's 
laws regarding it, and carrying them out.” 


his labour and 











but what talent and} 
experience I have I wish to use in making this | 
|] rear, Janey, that you and Mr. Warburton 
lare going to force me to a great sacrifice,” 


| 


circle of Mr. Warburton’s friends that had 
| gathered in the abbey, some to go again to 
| their respective homes, others to accompany 
him, as had been agreed on, to Kintulla. But 
when she raised her eyes, and met the same 
look of tenderness that had rested on her 
months before in the gorgeous Paris shop, her 
heart rushed out in too impetuous warmth to 
allow of quiet words of explanation. With 
her arms around her gentle benefactress, she 
told how she had been cast down, and sinking 
almost to despair, how the kindness shown 
her at that time had raised her from her woe; 
how the gift of love had placed food again within 
the reach of her little ones; how her best- 
loved child had been separated from her, and 
Marguerite’s gold had brought her darling to 
her. 

The time of their acquaintance had been 
short; already a holy bond bound them to- 
gether ; only they two knew it; but it was a 


for the night that for their lifetime they were 
real friends. 


CHAPTER XLVIII.—INDIA AND GETHSEMANE, 


r0 . pe fi ; shortlv befor 
“Then let us work hand in hand,” said Mr. | said Lady Brooke one morning, shortly before 
Warburton; and his thoughts reverting again | the termination of her visit to Kintulla. 


e - cs 8 
to Lionel, he asked, “Have you seen Sir| 


Hubert since your return?” 

“Yes, and according to have 
written exactly what I think of him to Wynne. 
Sir Hubert desired me not to write anything 
to hasten his return. But I could not help it. 
It would not have been fair to either. Sir 
Hubert is not what he was. I expect Wynne 
will be over in spring.” 

“I thought my poor friend a good deal 
changed when I saw him last; still there was 
nothing to make one anxious.” 

“Wynne has the feelings of a child to a 
father for bim. It would be a cloud over his 
whole life, were we to send him a warning 
message too late.” 

“We shall all be glad to see Wynne back, | 
but now we must go in and join our party.” 

That night, when family and friends had 
gone to rest, Janey passed softly down the 
long, straight passage where so often as a| 
little girl she had played and raced. She| 
stopped when she came to the green cloth! 


promise 


“Not I, Iam sure,” said Janey; “1 would 
not have you give up anything for me,—you 
who have done so much for me.” 

“IT am not so sure, Janey;’’ and Lady 
Brooke smiled; “but there, I hear Mr. War- 
burton’s step; he will tell you about it him- 


self.”’ 
Mr. Warburton entered the boudoir in 
company with John. The boy was in his 


favourite position, riding on his good friend's 
back. When Mr. Warburton proposed to 
Janey to accompany him on a walk, and asked 
Lady Brooke if she would mind John staying 
a while with her, the curly head bent down 
upon his shoulder. ‘ Mayn’t I go with mamma 
and you?” said the boy. 


“No, no, I want mamma alone;” and the 


| boy slipped down from his place and went 
'over to his mother. 


“Then come back soon, 
my own old darling mamma.” 

It seemed as if it were by instinct that 
Janey and Mr. Warburton went down the way 
by the old path leading to the heather cottage. | 


doors that ended it, and knocked gently for | But Mr. Warburton had his purpose in going | 


admittance to the room beside it. 


| there. 


It was the home that he wished his 


“Come in,” said a soft voice from within,| adopted child to accept and to return to, and 
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they went through the rooms together, and 
stood in the pretty garden, and Janey had no 
word to raise against what Mr. Warburton 
proposed. 

“Dear Lady Brooke,” she said, when she 
went back and found her friend still waiting 
for her in the boudoir, “I could not ‘help it; 
but it is settled that I remain with you until 
you find some one suitable to take my place 
with your dear children.” 

The parting from Kintulla was made less 
trying by Lady Brooke's kind invitation to 
Isabel to make the journey with them, and 
spend the winter witk her and her family in 
Jersey. It was to be a quiet time; and 
when Isabel found herself actually at work 
again, taking up her favourite studies once 
more, having masters, and reading, and im- 
proving her mind*in many ways, she felt as 
if she had gone backward in the number of 
the years of her life. 

Her father and Louisa were to join them 
there in spring; then Janey was to form one 
of their party, and Lady Brooke with her new 
governess would be moving home. Who that 
new governess should be was a thought that 
had been rather a trouble to Janey Donelly. 
She desired to be just as well as kind; fair 
to the friend who seemed scarcely to need 
help, as well as to her to whom she longed to 
give a home, and who seemed so homeless and 
so friendless upon earth. 

Little Mary Grant was proposed, but Lady 
Brooke hesitated. Indeed, the plan would not 
have answered. A happier home fell to the lot 
of the kind-hearted little woman, when later, at 
Mr. Warburton’s desire, Janey herself made 
an offer of a home, and at threescore years 
and three, in the heather cottage near Kintulla, 
little Mary Grant knew for the first time what 
it was to have a steady resting-place, and to 
see those close around her whom she might 
call her own. “I knew He was good and 
would provide for me,” she said to Janey 
when the offer of a home was made; “I knew 
He hadn’t made His world so small but that 
little Mary Grant might find her place in it.” 

In her hour of prosperity Janey often looked 
back upon her days of suffering, and with 
a clinging affection she thought of those who 
had helped her out of them. It was her 
delight to speak of those friends to Isabel, and 
especially to tell of him who so unexpectedly 
had been led to her and proved so true a 
friend, and had led her heart to look up and 
trust in God. 

She wished he would return. And so did 
Isabel; yet she did not utter the desire, nor 
allow herself foolishly to indulge in hearing his 
name mentioned, and the good things he had 








done related. During the quiet Jersey 
months she became aware of a development 
within herself, a growth both of heart and 
mind; a thirst that she had felt in earlier days 
came back for living water, and none but 
living water now would satisfy; and with that 
thirst the yearning feeling came again for one 
to seek that water with her, to gain and share 
and help to send it further. Yet no one came 
to answer to that longing, and her father’s 
absence made her feel the want the more. 

Resolutely shaking off every idle inclination, 
she endeavoured to seize and cultivate the 
aspirations after good, which God, she felt 
sure, had given her to use. Tv rise into com- 
panionship, in thought as well as deed, with 
the father who had watched over and guided 
her childhood and her youth, became her 
immediate aim. 


The store of books, both old and new, which | 


Lady Brooke had gathered round her, gave 
her ample means of cultivating her powers ; 
life’s facts had been teaching her many a 
truth, and much was clear to her now, that 
before her trials would have been shrouded in 
darkness or in mist. With a new light arising 
within her, all outer things looked new, and 


far more beautiful as well; fresh sources of 


truth appeared to be springing up around her, 
and joyously she dived into the inviting 
waters, to draw forth the treasure they con- 
tained. Day after day she drew, and the 
waters never grew less, but her heart en- 
larged and her sympathies increased, while 
thought and effort mingled with those of the 
writers who were helping her and teaching 
her. 

Just as Kintulla was bursting into the 
beauty of early spring, Mr. Warburton left it 
with Louisa. He did not repair at once to 
Jersey; there were friends to be visited in 
England first, and business was calling him to 
London. But most pressing of all was another 
call, which urged him to lose no time in re- 
sponding to it. 
Sir Hubert had renewed his anxiety; Lionel’s 
letters he knew had often failed to reach him 
at the expected dates, and the fear was weigh- 
ing on him now that the young man might 
receive the summons home too late. 

Dreading the change which might meet his 
view, he called at Sir Hubert’s house on the 
very night that he arrived in town. But Sir 
Hubert received him with his usual cordiality; 
his health seemed little altered since the time 
of Mr. Warburton’s last visit, and the latter 
expressed his pleasure at finding him so well. 

“ Ah, Warburton, there’s cause;” and Sir 
Hubert’s face lighted up with pleasure as he 
handed his friend a letter, written upon foreign 
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paper. “My boy is coming home, the vessel 
is due; he may be here to-morrow.” 

“Good news indeed,” replied Mr. Warbur- 
ton, and he looked as glad as the uncle did 
himself. 

“You are staying in town, I hope?” 

“ A few days,” replied Mr. Warburton; “I 
must see Lionel, at all events; and I have been 
looking forward to some quiet talk too with 
yourself.” 

“Glad, very glad I am to hear it. I have 
been wishing to see you;” and Sir Hubert 
paused and coughed; then looking his friend 
full in the face, he said, “ Warburton, why 
doesn’t your daughter marry ?” 

“ Really I don’t know; I never interfere in 
such matters.” 

“Pardon me, my friend, if I speak abruptly. 
[ have not long to talk about these matters, 
and it is natural I should care to know. That 
is,—you see, Warburton, I am confused,—I 
want to know about my boy. I fancied it was 
Marguerite; I had my reasons for thinking 
so, but Jately other thoughts have come into 
my head. Some one spoke to me of Bell. It 
was Charlie Duggan, I think. Do you think 
she cares for Lionel ?” 

“T have never spoken a word with her about 
it.” 

“If she does, Warburton, she is your child, 
and has my blessing. I haven’t seen Bell for 
long; she is your child, though, and that is 
enough.” 

Louisa was told nothing of where Mr. War- 
burton had spent that evening. “ Let them 
meet in due time, and settle it between them- 





selves,” was Mr. Warburton’s thought about 
it. ‘“ My mystery and their difficulties will 


be best solved by my keeping clear of their 
private feelings and arrangements;” so he 
spent what time he could at Sir Hubert’s, but 
took care that Louisa’s evenings should be 
passed in pleasant company as well. 

After Sir Hubert had retired to rest on the 
night of Lionel’s arrival, a considerable time 
was spent in conversation between Mr. War- 
burton and the young man, who seemed now to 
be removed by onlya small number of years from 
his boyhood’s friend. They spoke earnestly, 
and with a certain degree of pleasure, but a 
weight was hanging over both that prevented 
the free flow of language and unrestrained in- 
tercourse of thought that used to be their 
delight. The last evening that they had been 
together, the night that they had parted in 
Mr. Warburton’s study at Kintulla, was pre- 
sent to the mind of both. At length Mr. 
Warburton spoke of it. 

“Tt seemed to me a score of years ago, as 
our vessel was nearing land last night,” said 








Lionel ; “ now that I speak again with you, it 
seems as if it all had happened yesterday.” 

“ You were thinking of it, then ?” 

“Yes, and of many friends connected with 
that time. Etta and Charlie—how are they 
prospering P” 

“Excellently well, and so is Strancally. 
You know that they were down there last 
autumn? Marguerite was staying with us, 
and afterwards she joined the young people, 
and they returned to England together. The 
bride and bridegroom had quite a regal recep- 
tion at Strancally, of course, and the people 
were beside themselves with joy to have 
Charlie back again. But what is best is that 
all seems to be going on well; Charlie’s wife 
is a most worthy little woman, and they in- 
tend to be down again next year.” 

“That is the best news I have heard since 
I landed. None of my letters have reached 
me lately; but at all events Charlie is a bad 
hand at writing. So he is actually taking up 
Strancally! I never did expect it.”’ 

“T don’t think there is much more news 
that would interest. You have heard, I sup- 
pose, of Sir Hugh’s engagement ? ” 

“No. Who to?” Lionel started to his 
feet. 

“His cousin, Elizabeth Lowe. Rather a 
near relation; but Lady Brooke approves, so 
does her father; so I hope it is all right.” 

“Ts Bell with you here?” Lionel tried to 
put the question in a calm tone of voice. 

“No; she is in Jersey.” 

“In Jersey ! Who does she know in Jersey? 
Bell’s not married, is she ?”’ 

“No, no.” Mr. Warburton added nothing 
further, and shortly afterwards they parted. 

That little conversation had removed the 
wall that had been between them, and the 
next time they met Lionel talked freely of what 
he had seen and felt during his Eastern tour. 

“My stay there was much shorter than I 
had intended,” he said, “and yet I cannot say 
that I have come home disappointed.” 

“You have learnt while teaching, and 
taught while learning, Gordon tells me.” 

“T have learnt, at all events; and what? 
The grand old eternal truth that God is 
good. All my life I have been groping after 
that, feeling that somehow it must be true; 
but not grasping it, never laying hold of it 
till now. My pearl of great price! I have 
found it at last, and I will not let it go.” 

“ Yes, Lionel, God is good.” 

“Your life. Mr. Warburton, your efforts, 
your consistency, have from my boyhood been 
the message of that truth to me. I believe at 
one time I should have dropped the search 
but for the thougkt of you.” 
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“I myself am bat a child, my friend.” 

“And children’s lives influence one an- 
other.” 

“But, Lionel, you never seemed to me to 
doubt.” 

“T was not sure. So much in life seemed 
contradictory. It was my blindness. I mixed 
up the evil we had brought into the world 
with the work of the Creator. I did not know 
I did it, and became confused. But when my 
own error stood before me in an exaggerated 
form, when I saw earnest men, most religious 
men, spending their lives in endeavouring to 
conciliate their God, worshipping Him lest He 
might do them harm; speaking indeed of a 
warfare between death and life, between good 


and evil, but attributing death and plague and | 


famine and every evil thing to One whom they 
call God, it turned my heart to look in upon 
itself.. I saw that I had been speaking of a 
God of life, without verily believing in Him; 
I had attributed confusion and disease and 
famine to the Author of order and life and 
health, destruction and misery to the tender 
beneficent Preserver. It was just while I was 
considering these things that the call from my 
own country came, which brought me home. 
I went by way of Jerusalem, which I had 
always meant to visit, and whither letters had 
been sent. To find simple letters I went there ; 
and what did I find, whom did I find? My 
Redeemer, there where long ago you found 
Him, kneeling in the garden of Gethsemane,” 

He paused and looked at Mr. Warburton, 
not finding words to express the whole of what 
he felt. ‘The contrast,’ he then went on, 
“ was so great, so striking ;—the world-old cry 
for a deliverer, working itself out there in a 
life-long devotion, in sacrifice and torture and 
self-immolation, to gain the favour of their 
God; here the kneeling figure of the Son—that 
I. could not but think I stood and looked upen, 
stretching out in prayer to the eternal God, 
blending His will with that of the Universal 
Father. I longed to go back upon my steps, 
and tell that He who, with strong cries and 
tears, had prayed to Him who could deliver from 
all death, had also said, ‘Thy will be done,’ and 
had done that will Himself, because He loved 
it, and knew it to be good. I feel as if I had 
not done enough while I was there; I hope I 
have never checked the yearning after peace 
and union with the great God of all.” 

“Tf you feel the call very strong, Lionel, to 
return, I would not be the one to check it; 
but remember, there is a work of the same 
kind here to do,—the same witness to be 
borne, by a life of active faith, that God is not 
the God of evil, but of good.” 

After a few days more in London, Mr. 


Warburton and Louisa went further on their 
way; not to the Channel Islands yet, but 
northward, to visit other friends. The double 
bond that for years had held Lionel and Mr. 
Warburton together was renewed and strength- 
ened now; it kept them close together, though 
apparently separated—the one remaining to 
watch by his much-loved relative, the other 
journeying from house to house, a cheerful 
companion to his fellow-traveller. 

No sudden illness had taken hold upon Sir 
Hubert—for years it had been creeping gradu- 
ally on. He himself showed no surprise when 
his physician told him that his case was seri- 
ous. Less anxious than his friends, Sir Hubert 
had clung to life while strength and energy 
were there; when these began to fail, he 
released his hold without a struggle. What 
he had said to Mr. Warburton, he repeated to 
his nephew, and life and hope seemed to spring 
forth for the young man from the dying bed of 
the elder. But though Lionel listened, he could 
not grasp it then. His thoughts were occupied 
| entirely, at that time, with care for his mother's 
brother—for the uncle who had filled a father’s 
place towards him. 

Often, as Sir Hubert grew weaker, Lionel 
knelt by his bedside, repeating words of com- 
fort that he felt were true, or catching anxiously 
the words that fell slowly, but distinctly, from 
his uncle’s lips. Sometimes, when refreshing 
sleep had fallen on the weary eyelids, Lionel 
would sit by the open window, and look out, 
through the dimmed light of the Venetian 
blind, and think. His mother’s God was near 
him at such times; he held intercourse with 
{Him as with a friend who knew his inmost 
heart; he examined himself, and looked up- 
ward for the answer as to whether his past 
and present life were such as they should be. 
The future he left quietly, not being within his 
reach; but the present, which would shape the 
future, was his to use, and he knew it was his 
duty to employ each moment well. His last 
effort to diffuse the truth was one to which 
his friends had urged him, and of the wisdom 
of which he himself had doubts. His letters 
to Gordon, written in Jerusalem, and some 
pages of his journal,—giving unrestrained ex- 
pression to the first feelings that had burst 
upon them there,—he had been persuaded to 
let appear in print. There was no further 
description of his journey,—no clue to the 
identity of the writer; yet he feared that the 
thought expressed in those pages might be 
still somewhat unripe, and might prevent the 
good which later efforts, well prepared, might 
do. But there was truth in those pages; of 
that he was sure, and however mixed up with 
human indistinctness, that truth, he felt, must 
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be a word from God, and would not return to 
the sender void. 


| the two girls, and it seemed as if a twelve- 
/month more would be needed to hear and tell 


“Lionel!” Sir Hubert called one day, /all that had happened in the interval. 


3 | 
“come over and tell me of what you have been | 


thinking. I have not been asleep; I have | 
been watching you.” | 

In a moment Lionel was by his uncle’s side, | 
listening to every whispered word. 

“You have been thinking of your future, | 
my boy ?” 

“T have.” 

“Of your home,—of Bell?” 

“ No, uncle; of my work.” 

“Tt is of that I would speak with you. It| 
has been my wish that you should love your | 
work, and you have done it. I loved mine, | 
too, for its own sake. I believe, Lionel, I 
should have been a happier and more useful 
man if [ had loved it as God’s work.” 

“Your whole life, uncle, has been of use.” 

“T am not speaking with regret, my boy. 
I acted pretty well, according to my light; my 
light is clearer now. 
from a purer source; I have striven to make | 
you worthy of her.” He stretched out his 
hand, and laid it on the young man’s head. 
“Tell me, my boy, my Marion’s child, why 
have you worked?—why would yon still go 
on P” 

“My first motive, uncle, was the wish to 
carry on what she was doing; that led me on, 
but not away from her; at last, it brought me 
to the motive that, I think, was hers.” 

“ What is that, Lionel ? ” 

“To do His work—my God’s!”’ and Lionel 
bowed his head,—not ashamed, nor fearing lest | 
he could not do it, but humbly telling his 
desire to fulfil his heavenly Father’s purposes 
to one who was just passing into the glorious 
light of that Father’s kingdom. 


| 





Her motive power was | 





CUAPTER XLIX. AN AUTUMN SUN. 


THrovucu the soft haze of a summer morning, 
Louisa Mahony caught the first glimpse of the 
beautiful island where her friends were im- 
patiently awaiting her. Isabel had driven 
into town early in the morning from Lady 
Brooke’s country villa; she was standing 
watching on the pier as the mailboat from 
Southampton rounded the point of Noirmount, 
and glided rapidly along till St. Helier's 
harbour was entered. 

The beauty of the homeward drive to Lady 
Brooke's, through winding lanes embowered in 
green, and valleys, the richness of whose 
verdure vied with the richness of the Emerald 
Isle, was scarcely appreciated on that day of 
Louisa’s first introduction to the Channel 
Islands. Almost a twelvemonth had separated 

III. 











*T never saw you looking better,” Louisa 
remarked, as Isabel guided the pretty pair of 
ponies down a steep ascent, watching their 
careful steps, and chatting merrily all the 
time. 

“We have had such a delightful winter of 
it,” Isabel returned, smiling; “plenty of time 
for study, and time for friends too; and a 
great many friends we have had toenjoy. Sir 
Hugh was over at Easter, with his bride, and 
Mr. Gordon spent some weeks in winter; Etta 
and Charlie, you know, are here now for a 
week or two.” 

“No! are they? I am so glad. 
missed seeing them in London.” 

“Tf we had my father here it would be all 
right. I hope he will be over very soon; 
everything seems to happen according to our 


I just 


wishes here.” 

They were driving up the little avenue to 
the villa now, and the arrival there put an end 
to the conversation for the time. It was when 
they were alone again in Louisa’s room in the 
evening, that it was resumed, and Isabel made 
an effort to tell of something more than in the 
daylight, and liable to interruption from other 
persons, she could have dared to tell. 

“ Louisa,’ she said, and she bent her head 
down on her friend's shoulder, and Louisa tried 
in vain to catch a glimpse of her features. “No, 


|no, just leave me so; I don’t know how to tell 


you. I have so longed to see you, and now I 
There, let me sit down, and lay 


} 


cannot say it. 
Am I wrong; do 


my head upon your lap. 
you think I am wrong, Louisa? 

“TI don’t know, dear; you have told me 
nothing.” 

“ Louisa!” 

“ Louisa stooped down her head, bending it 
so low that her fair hair rested on Isabel’s 
dark locks. She just caught the words, “I 
love ——.” 

In a moment her arms were round her 
friend; she pressed her to her heart. She 
listened, and caught up, one by one, the words 
that fell, and told that some Autumn love had 
come to. fill the heart that for so long had 
deemed an early hope and disappointment was 
all that it might know. 

“But, Louisa,” she said again, looking up 
at last, “ don’t think I am quite happy.” 

“ Not unworthy ?” 

“Oh, no; too worthy, too good for me. It 
is not that, but he does not know I love him; 
perhaps he will never know it,—how he has 
helped me, awakened me, made me strive— 
and I do strive, and I will strive—to follow 
3M 
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him in thought, and deed, and action, and to 
blend my aspirations with his, after all that is 
good, and beautiful, and true.” 

Louisa was silent for a moment. Had she 
not heard those same words years before? and 
had not the same lips spoken them ? 

“ Tsabel P”’ 

“T know what you are thinking of. Don’t 
speak of that, Louisa. This feeling can never 
be the same; but it is riper, it is truer; in- 
deed it is. I clung to a phantom then, and 
when my phantom went, my great, great 
misery came. But this is true, and after all 
those years that I have passed, I stand again 
just where I stood before, only surer, happier 
now; my old ideal rises up pure and grand 
before me, and oh, Louisa,” and Isabel started 
to her feet, “I see it; I seize it; I hold it 
with my heart, and soul, and spirit, and I cry, 
Eureka!” 

“Calm yourself.” 

Like achild she sat again, and held Louisa’s 
hand, and looked up into those wise, calm eyes 
for counsel. 

“Tell me more, Isabel; I have no advice to 


offer yet. Some men are worthy of a woman’s 
love. If he be——” 
“He is; I tell you he is; only too good, too 


high for me.” 

“If he be, I would do anything Isabel to 
further your happiness; tell me, dear,” and 
Louisa stooped her head again, and rested it 
on Isabel’s, “ what is his name? It’s not Mr. 
Gordon, is it?” 

Louisa’s face was very pale when she asked 
the question. Isabel did not notice it, but she 
raised her head, and a ringing laugh sounded 
through the room; “Oh, no, Louisa, not that 
yellow man.” 

One long relieving sigh, and Louisa spoke 
again. “What is his name, dear? Who is 
he? what is his profession P ” 

“T scarcely know.” 


“Tsabel, this is not right. You are no 


| school-girl now. You know there are certain 


conditions which society requires of you, when 
you unite your lot to any man’s, no matter 
hew worthy he himself may be. You are 
ignorant of these, I fear, and yet you lend an 
unbounded admiration which you yourself con- 
fess is bordering on love.” 

“T love him.” 

“Where have you met him? Here, I sup- 
pose, in Jersey, where all sorts of people come; 
tell me Isabel, or where P? ” 

“Tn a magazine.” 

“Oh, Isabel!” 

“Come now, Louisa, don’t look stern. Be 
good and listen patiently. I only admired 
him when I met him there. I never thought 


that I should see the writer. I did meet him 
yesterday at Charlie’s, and I felt I loved him.” 

“And if he does not love you? If you 
never get to know him nearer, never may lay 


claim to his affection, will your old misery | 


come again? Will you forget what you have 
| learnt P” 

| “Never;” and Isabel stood up and folded 
her hands. She spoke now in a calm, firm 
voice: “ No, Louisa; and if it were put before 
me now, the home of bliss that I do long for, 
and one to love me there as pure, as high as 
my ideal, I would not take it if it should stand 
between me and my God. When I was alone 
and in my misery, He gave Himself to me, 
comforting me with His wonderful comfort and 
His holy love. No, no, I have found my truest 
joy in Him, and I will not give Him up.” 


ness; you may well cry, ‘Eureka!’ God will 


will bless you.” 


CHAPTER L.—A DOUBLE EUREKA. 


“THERE now, my own good little girl,” cried 
Charlie, addressing his wife, “don’t you say a 
(word, and spoil my little plan. Don’t you see 
it’s no plan at all, but I do like people to be 
left to themselves. If Lady Brooke gets wind 
of it, she will be building up all sorts of 
schemes for getting her two pets together, and 
of course ruin everything. You and I are 
happy, Etta. I amas certain as anything that 
those two never cared for a soul but just each 
other.” 

“ But surely, Charlie, Isabel must know him.” 

“Not a bit of her; it is years since they 
met, and when a man’s hair leaves its old 
haunt on the crown of his head, and takes to 
growing down from his chin, it makes a 
decided difference.” 
| “He never was half so handsome.” 
| “Take care, Etta; don’t make me jealous of 
jnurse Brown. But he is a glorious fellow; 
we must try and pin him down to our own 
civilized regions. There is the carriage coming 
to the door.” 

“ Tsabel!’’ Charlie shouted at the top of his 
voice, as he left the breakfast-room where he 








was waiting in the drawing-room, came out to 
answer to the summons. 

“ You come with us, of course,” said Charlie; 
“the parties are all supposed to meet at a 
given place and hour near Gréve de Lecq. 


she not ?” 
“Yes, they started about a quarter of an 


hour ago.” 








“Then, Isabel, you have indeed found happi- | 


had been talking with his wife, and Isabel, who | 


Louisa has gone with Lady Brooke, has | 





guide you further, and He, even our own God, || 
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“ All right; come along Brown, Murphy is 


| Jn the sheltered cove the conversation went 


bringing round your charger, are you ready ?” |on as though it had not been interrupted. “It 


“Quite ready.” 


The voice was serious,|acts upon all our lives; we must know what 


indeed almost sad in its tone; the speaker! we worship; we must know what power we 


handed the ladies into the pony carriage. 


| want to be delivered from, else our lives will 


“Now Brown, old boy, you meet us at the| be aimless, and all their actions unsteady.” 


point where you and I 
yesterday; see who'll be 
cracked his whip and was soon past the rider. 


“TI say, Isabel, did you ever see such a} 
monster in your life, and such a patriarchal! 


beard ? An old friend of Etta’s, but between 
ourselves, you know, I believe him to be a 
Hebrew in disguise.” 

At Gréve de Lecq, not exactly where Lady 
Brooke and her friends had appointed, but at 
the point that Charlie had chosen to fix as ¢ 
rendezvous with “ Brown,” the members of his 
little detachment met. 

The sun was hot, and they strolled leisurely 
along the shore. Etta and Isabel spoke but 


little ; Charlie kept up the conversation almost 


alone. 
The blue waters rolled in with their own 
sweet music on the beach, the rocks were 





seen rising in some places grand and abrupt 
from the ocean; in others, where the force of 
the waves had gradually hollowed out tiny caves 
and creeks, the cliffs from behind sent their 
broad shadows out across the fine white sand 
below, and afforded a shelter from the summer 
sun. There they halted; the conversation fell 
gradually from Charlie’s leadership, and Isabel 
and Etta listened while their companion spoke. 

“Getting too serious for me by half!” 
Charlie broke in at last. “I never had a 
doubt as to what was gocd and beautiful and 
true. Come along, my Etia,’”’ and he led his 
wife round the jutting rock, along the sand, 
and in and out of the little creeks beyond. 


CHRISTMAS DAY IN 


1 
nas ¢ 


BeEvroreE this month 


xpired we shall have 
had another visit from old Fat 


her Christmas. 


The season will have come round again which | 
good will among | 
The short days, the long nights, the | 


} 
; 


speaks of peace on earth and 
men. 
frost, the snow, will have returned, and by the | 
inclement weather the thoughts of many will) 
be carried to the sufferings of the poor. John! 
Bull is a kind-hearted man after all. He likes | 
to grumble, it is true, and he always fancies | 
that he is being cheated and ruined; but still, | 
whenever a case of distress arises, he is ready 
to put his hand into his pocket, and he generally 
finds plenty of money there. 

In a very short time we shall see the daily 


sat and meditated | 
first,” and Charlie|‘ And yet to: know Him fully,” she replied, 


Isabel looked out on the blue broad ocean. 


'“ whom we as Christians worship, Himself and 

His relationship to us, it is like looking out on 
an expanse that has no limits, stretching our 
gaze out upon immensity.” 

“And a fruitless gaze and hopeless effort 
it would be if He had not been revealed. But 
He has been revealed ; the veil has been taken 
away; it is for us to watch lest we put up 
another in its place.” 

“We are prone, I fear, to do that, some in 
one way, some in another, undoing Christ’s 
work, raising up some person or some thing 
to stand between us and our God.” 

“Tt is a step at least to see and acknowledge 
that we have the tendency; to see that, in 
order to understand, we must be simple; in 
order to attain we must follow in the steps 
of our Example; so shall we learn our rela- 
tionship to Him, and also to one another.” 

“To one another—how widely that extends! 
but so it is; we must, to know our God aright, 
cultivate sympathy with our fellow men. I 
know I have not done that sufficiently ; others, 
[ hope, are less selfish in their search, for I 
am sure, when we shut ourselves up, and try 
to find out the truth only for ourselves, it is 
not the Ged of the Bible that we find at all.” 

For a moment both stood in thought. 

“Het” 

She turned. There was one quick look of 
recognition, then one long, long still embrace— 
“ My Lionel!” 


HOSPITAL. 


newspapers opening their columns to appeals 
of all sorts. There will be appeals from night- 
refuges, ragged schools, soup-kitchens, and a 
score of other charitable institutions, and per- 
chance some one may be bold enough to ask 
for aid in buying the plum-pudding for a 
Christmas dinner, or the presents for a 
Christmas tree. In the midst of these kind 
thoughts it is tolerably certain that the sick 
poor will not be forgotten. The voluntary 
hospitals will put forward their claims. They 


| will remind us of the amount of sickness which 


the winter always brings along with it ina 
climate such as ours. They will tell us of 
their wards which are full to overflowing ; and 
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they will point to their exhausted treasuries. 
With such claims upon our sympathy they 
will ask how they are to meet their current 
expenses, to say nothing of providing some 
extra good cheer for the patients at Christmas- 
time: and they will not appeal in vain. John 
Bull will send a five-pound note, and his wife 
and daughters will set to work to prepare a 
parcel of warm clothing, in order that the 
convalescents, who are discharged from the 
wards, may be better enabled to withstand the 
severity of the weather. In particular will 
the kindly feelings of the Bull family be drawn 
forth towards the poor sick children. It 
seems doubly hard for them to have to spend 
their Christmas Day in hospital—for them who 
are yet in the spring-time of their lives, and 
who ought to be brightening some happy home 
with their rosy faces and their ringing peals of 
laughter. That they should be lying ill in 
bed when all the world is keeping its “ merry 
Christmas” is so very sad. It appears but 
natural that the old folks should be ill, for in- 
firmity is incidental to their time of life; but 
that the young should be obliged to lie in bed, 
perhaps even to keep one constrained position, 


this is so unnatural that we cannot fail to be} 


touched by it. So it happens that when our 
medical charities call upon the public for 
special assistance at Christmas-time they al- 
ways meet with a ready response. 
those who cannot minister personally to the 
poor sufferers—who cannot do anything to 
alleviate their pain, or to shorten the weary 
days and weeks that they must remain in the 
hospital, are glad to help the committee of 
management to enliven the wards with decora- 
tions, to provide some better fare for the 
patients, or even to “ plant” a Christmas tree. 
There are few hospitals, 1 apprehend, at the 
present day which do not make some effort 
to mark this festive season, and to let the 
patients feel that, though they are withdrawn 
from active life, they are not forgotten, and, 
though they are sick and destitute, they are 
not beyond the reach of that universal be- 
nevolence which all Christendom delights to 
practise on the birthday of the Saviour. 

Let it not be supposed that the approach of 
Christmas is unheeded even within the walls of 
the hospital itself. For weeks before it arrives 
it is a subject of thought and interest. The 
wards must be decorated, and, if this is to be 
done with due regard to good taste and pic- 
turesque effect, no small amount of time must 
be devoted to it. The lady who presides over 
the ward, or the head nurse, has to consider 
where she can get the necessary materials—the 
holly, the everlastings, the scrolls with appropri- 
ate texts, the coloured paper, and all the other 


Many of 


things that may be requisite. Perhaps she 
{may have some friend in the country who will 
isend her a supply of evergreens, or perhaps 
|some of the gentlemen who take part in the 
direction of the institution may order their 
gardeners to forward what is needed. If no 
such source of supply is available a subscrip- 
tion may be set on foot, and the necessary 
|materials ordered from Covent Garden. But 
, When everything has been obtained only the 
| first step has been taken; it still remains to 
| form devices, and to cut out patterns; and it 
|is a point of laudable ambition with the nurses 


| that there shall be something of originality 





j}about their designs, that the arrangement of 


| their decorations shall not be borrowed from 
each other’s wards, and that it shall differ 
jnotably from the plan which they themselves 
| followed on previous years. ‘The lines of the 
windows, of the doors, and even of the clock, 
must be differently treated from what they 
i have ever been before. ‘The walls must be 
| differently festooned; and to do all this ina 
| Way that will reflect credit upon them requires 
|} both forethought and ingenuity. The forms 
which the decorations are to take having been 
selected, preparations are begun in right 
learnest. ‘The texts and mottoes which are t 
| adorn the walls are chosen, the letters are cut 
jout in brilliant blue and red paper, and 
stitched or pasted on calico. In this and 
future stages of the work the patients can 
assist, and it generally happens that both in 
the men’s and women’s wards there are some 
whoare well enough to lend a hand, and whose 
previous occupations enable them to afford 
efficient help. I recollect on one occasion there 
were in one of the wards two men, the one a 
bricklayer, the other a painter, both of whom 
were entirely crippled and bedridden, but who, 
nevertheless, gave most valuable assistance by 
the ingenious devices which they made. When 
the legends are finished a fancy border of some 
kind must be put round them, and this is 
frequently executed in some wonderful combi- 
nation of colours and forms, which would as- 
tonish Owen Jones. ‘Then a _ basketful of 
roses—red, white, and yellow—has to be 
made ready to intersperse with the evergreens 
when the proper time arrives. Iinally, chains 
of tissue-paper have to be prepared by looping 
a strip of blue paper through a strip of white, 
and this again through a strip of red, and 
so on, 

All this, as I have said, is the subject of 
thougkt and care for some weeks before 

















Christmas comes. During the short December 
days it supplies plenty of work, and for the 
long December evenings it affords an endless 
topic of conversazion. 
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The preliminaries are now well advanced,| When ten o’clock arrives, all who are able 
and everything that can be done before the | to do so betake themselves to the chapel, and 
evergreens arrive has been prepared. The} there the chaplain,—with Christ’s own congre- 
evergreens themselves do not reach their des-| gation before him, “the poor, the maimed, the 
tination till a day or two before the 25th.| lame, the blind,” in a few simple and forcible 
Then a cart, loaded like a harvest waggon,/ sentences speaks to them of the day, points 
drives up to the hospital door. This is the, out to them why they have been assembled 
signal for great excitement throughout the| for worship, explains why we decorate our 
house. “The holly has come,’ “The holly; churches and houses, and tells them the true 
has come,” is echoed from ward to ward. In,source and significance of all this peace and 
a brief space the porters may be seen hurry-| goodwill among men. 
ing about, their arms full of “ greenery,” | At noon there is dinner, the old English 
which is duly apportioned to the different; Christmas dinner of roast beef and plum- 
Then the business of putting up the! pudding, for those who are well enough to eat 
Every available hand) it; and for the rest, who are too ill to partake 
there is of such substantial food, fowls, or perhaps even 
a turkey, have been provided. Sometimes a 
member of the managing committee may 


rooms. 
decorations begins. 
is pressed @nto the service, for 
much to be done, and all must be completed 
by Christmas Eve. Those who well 
enough to use their hands, but who are yet a present of game, or a little light 
to make, wine to the feast; and there ‘is 
‘generally some fruit by way of dessert. A 
flowers interspersed, while those who can move’ great deal of quiet fun there is over the 
about the room are helping the nurses to put, meal, many good wishes are expressed, many 
up the legends, or even doing it for them.| healths are drunk—the health of the lady 
The presiding lady is busy everywhere, en-, superintendent, of the nurses, of the surgeons, 
couraging the garland-makers, advising and of the chairman of the committee, and so on. 
assisting the more active workers. For all,| Thus the Christmas dinner is erded, and 
she has a bright smile and a cheering word. | almost before the plates and dishes have been 
She is in her element on an occasion like this, ! cleared away, the visitors’ hour arrives—the 
when her own holy joy can find expression in| hour at which the patients’ friends are allowed 
making others happy. A few hours of such) to come and see them. Of course on a public 
zealous labour produce a wonderful change in’ holiday like this the number of such visitors 
the appearance of the wards. The rounded is unusually great. They come streaming in, 
arches of the windows are traced in evergreen one or two at a time, until there is hardly « 
lines ; along the walls are hung festoons, ending bed in the ward which has not a little group 
over each bed in a pretty device; on the panels gathered around it. Only two of the patients 
and over the fireplace are texts and mottoes; appear to be altogether friendless. One is an 
the clock and the gaseliers have each their elderly man who has been sent up from a 
share of decoration, while here and there are distant part of the country, and who has 
placed emblematic designs, which are such intri- literally no acquaintance of any’ sort or kind 
cate combinations of green leaves and everlast- in the metropolis. The other is a boy of 
ings that I cannot undertake to describe them. about fourteen, who is one of the waifs and 

By eight o'clock on Christmas Eve the work strays of society. Whether he has any re- 
has been completed, and the wards carefully lations anywhere is extremely doubtful. At 
swept out, and when the house-surgeon makes any rate, if he has, he has forsaken them, 
his round he finds the usual quiet and order and they have quite lost sight of him. ‘Three 
everywhere restored, though he cannot fail to years ago he ran away from his home in 
be struck, as he goes from room to room, by Northumberland, left his aged and widowed 
the variety and beauty of the decorations. ;mother, and got employment on board a 

And so the long looked-for day dawns, and collier. In this vessel he came to London, 
even within the walls of the hospital there are and he might have continued to serve in her, 
many who greet one another with a “merry but that would not have suited him. He had 
Christmas.” And surely if there are some no fancy for accompanying her back to ‘I'yne- 
there in whose ears the word “merry” sounds mouth. He was ashamed to go so near his 
like a mockery, some whose mirth has all de- old home and the mother he had treated so 
parted under the pressure of sickness and badly, so he bound himself to the captain of 
puin, yet toall alike we may not inappropriately a ship engaged in the coal trade between 
wish a happy Christmas—happy in the best London and Havre, and in that employment 
sense—happy in possessing that heavenly he remained for more than two years. But 
peace of which the angels sang. ‘a terrible accident befel him. He was stand- 


are 
send 
unable to leave their beds, are set crown 
long ropes of evergreens with the tissue-paper 
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which was lifting a heavy weight out of the 
hold of a merchantman, when suddenly the 
chain snapped, swung round, and struck him 
a violent blow on the side of the head. When 
he was brought to the hospital he was quite 
insensible, and very little hope was entertained 
of his recovery. But it is astonishing what 
the young will go through. Gradually his 
consciousness returned, and he began to 
amend. It seemed no longer impossible that 
he should recover. The injury that he had 
sustained was of the most formidable kind, 
affecting the brain itself, and thus giving rise 
to many interesting physiological questions. 
Could such an amount of damage to the citadel 
of life be repaired? If so, would reason still 
exercise her full sway? Would the patient 
still retain the full use of his senses? Would 
hig nervous system remain as vigorous as be- 
fore? In fact, the broken chain had given us 
an opportunity of witnessing an important ex- 
periment in physiology. His case was there- 
fore watched with special interest, and he re- 
ceived a large share of care and attention. 

As his progress was very slow, and he re- 
mained many weeks in the hospital, he became 
quite at home, and, when he was well enough, 
he was constantly employed in assisting the 
nurses, or in doing little offices for the other 
patients. In fact, “Gyp”—for that was the 
name he went by—was quite a pet. His bright 
face, his easy good nature, his perfect content- 
ment, and his readiness to help others, had 
made him a general favourite; so that if he 


their leave, for much remains to be done, and 
the day is wearing on apace. The great 
event of the evening, the Christmas tree, is to 
come off in this ward, and until the visitors are 
gone it is impossible to make the final arrange- 
ments. But now all is life and stir. A great 
box, something like that in which orange trees 
are planted, is brought in by the porters; then 
they speedily return, bearing a handsome young 
fir-tree, nine or ten feet high. There is some 
difficulty in getting it in at the door, and no 
small labour is required to fix it upright and 
firm in its great wooden tub. All this con- 
sumes much time, and the tree has scarcely 
been “planted” before the patients’ tea hour 
has arrived. But it is only a scrambling kind 
of tea that they can get to-night. The nurses 
are too busy to attend to them in detail. They 
must for once shift for themselves, and help 
one another. The superintending ladies, the 
nurses, the resident medical officers, and a 
few of the students, are all occupied in prepar- 
ing and decorating the tree, and hanging the 
bright coloured fruit upon its branches. This 
fruit consists of a multitude of small articles 
which the kind ladies of the hospital and their 
friends have been preparing for weeks past, 
and each present has been selected with special 
reference to the person for whom it is in- 
tended. There are comforters, muffetees, 
neckties, braces, socks, and so forth, for the 
men—there are small shawls, knitted vests, 
handkerchiefs, scissors, thimbles, &c., for the 
women—there are hymn-books, pictures, toys, 
“pure sweets,” and many other trifles, for the 





had no friends outside the hospital, he had 
many within its walls. 

With the two exceptions that we have men- 
tioned all the patients have relations or friends 
who come and pay them a Christmas visit, 


children. Very soon, thanks to the activity 
of a dozen pair of feet and hands, the tree is 


|in full fruitage, and it is difficult to under- 


stand how the candles can have room to burn 
without setting fire either to the branches or 





and many are the interesting and picturesque 
groups which may be seen gathered around 
the beds. There is the old man with his 
children by his side, and his grandchildren in | 
his arms; the young man with his brothers 
and sisters, or perhaps his shopmates, around 
him; the Jad with his parents beside him in- 
quiring anxiously after his welfare. And in 
almost every instance the visitors have brought 
the invalids some little present—generally in 
the form of tea or sugar, or something of that 
kind, which the rules allow them to give, and 
which they hope will add variety to the hos- 
pital diet, and perhaps tempt the sick man’s 
appetite. 

In this way the visiting time is soon spent; 
the moment of departure arrives; a_ bell 
sounds loudly{in the central hall; the farewells 
are said, and the visitors hurry away. I dare 
say the nurses are not sorry to see them take| 








to the presents. 

The helpers are busy trying to make space 
for all the pretty things, when nurses come 
dropping in from different departments to 
say that, as it is nearly seven o'clock, they 
are anxious to know whether the tree is ready, 
and how soon they may bring their detach- 
ments of patients. Others, without making 
any such preliminary inquiry, come at the 
appointed time, perhaps carrying some invalid 
child wrapped up in blankets, or perhaps lead- 
ing a couple of little ones, and followed by two 
or three of the convalescents from their wards. 
Then a place must be found for the poor sick 
children. They must be safely deposited in 
some vacant bed, where they can see everything, 
and wonder and enjoy, without being exposed 
to any draft or other danger. 

The beds are drawn a little out of their 
places, and ranged so that the greatest number 
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of invalids may have a view of the magnificent 
tree. All the patients who are well enough to 
sit up, have been provided with chairs or 
benches. Many have come from other parts 
of the house—women walking with feeble 
steps, men supporting themselves upon 
crutches. In this way a goodly number are 
gathered together, and the men’s surgical 
ward is rapidly filled. But these are not the 
only spectators. Some former patients, who 
had been a long time in the hospital, so as to 
become thoroughly known, and who had been 
lately discharged, have been invited to join the 
party. Then there are a number of the me- 
dical students, nurses, and hospital servants, 
as well as many of the friends and supporters 
of the institution. In some instances ladies 
have come on purpose to take the place of the 
nurses for an hour or two, so as to set them 
free to leave their wards and enjoy the treat. 
From all these sources a company of nearly 
two hundred persons is assembled, and a very 
lively and animated scene the ward presents. 

At first there is a great deal of talk about 
the tree itself, its beauty, the number and 
variety of the things upon it, and so forth, | 
mingled with many expressions of admiration 
and much pleasant laughter. As for the 
children, they sit and gaze open-mouthed at 
the brilliant spectacle. 

But the candles are fast burning away. It 
is clear that some steps must be taken for the 
distribution of the pretty presents. What is 
to be done? ‘The house-surgeon—the man of 
action, who is always called upon to take the 
lead within the hospital—is requested to act 
| as distributor. Accordingly, being a humorous 

fellow, he mounts upon a chair, and holds 

a sort of mock auction; and a great deal of| 
fun and pleasantry there is before the various 
gifts are all assigned to those for whom they | 
were intended. Our friend Gyp is kept in 
constant employment, fetching and carrying. 

His name is often heard above the general | 

hum of conversation, and his bright face is 
seen everywhere. Now he is taking a pair of | 
warm gloves to an old man, now he is delivering | 
a simple worked collar to a girl, now he is | 
giving a fancy box of sweetmeats to a little| 
child. The looks of surprise and pleasure | 
with which the presents are received, the} 
unfeigned delight they afford, must go far to) 
repay those who have kindly provided them, 
and who have taken all the trouble of arrang-| 
ing this evening’s amusement. 

Meanwhile the children are beginning to} 
show signs of weariness. It is already long | 
after their usual bed-time, and the little eyes | 
that have looked so long and so steadfastly at | 
the gay illumination, are beginning to close. | 


‘auction being over 


| Some of the visitors too are preparing to take 
| their leave, so that it is clear that this happy 


|evening cannot be much prolonged. But the 


entertainment which has been arranged is not 
yet concluded. It has been proposed that 
there should be a few carols and hymns by 
way of a finale. The resident ladies, the 
nurses, and a few of the medical students, who 


| have formed themselves into a sort of choir, 


have been practising a selection of suitable 
pieces for some weeks past, and now the time 
has come for their performance. Silently and 
unobserved they have been drawing together 
at one end of the room, and now—the mock- 
and the presents all 
distributed—they commence their softest and 
most tender air. In a moment all other 
sounds are hushed. Music has special charms 
for invalids. The chorus of voices is well 
arranged, they are accustomed to sing together, 
their notes blend most harmoniously, their 
execution is excellent, and the parts are taken 
up with promptnessand precision. Altogether 
the effect is admirable, and a round of well- 
earned applause greets the conclusion of the 
first carol. Thus encouraged, they proceed to 
a second and a third, both the subject and the 
strain assuming a more confident and jubilant 
tone as they advance, and, last of all, an 
evening hymn brings the little concert to 
After this the party very rapidly 
disperses. The visitors say good-night. The 
nurses from the other wards collect their 
patients, wrap up the children, and carry them 
off in their arms. The few remaining orna- 
ments of the tree are hastily collected and put 
away, the tapers are extinguished, the beds 


an end. 





/are pushed back to their proper places, the 


patients prepare themselves for sleep, and 
there is little left beyond the bare fir-tree, 
standing in the middle of the room, to indicate 
that anything unusual has been going on. 
Thus Christmas Day closes. But the glad- 
ness and mirth that it has caused in the hospital 
will long be remembered. Peace and good- 
will have indeed accompanied it. It has 
brought together in the happiest way the rich 
and the poor, the strong and the weak, the 
healthy and the sick. Some young eyes, too 
early accustomed to sights of misery, have 
been gladdened by a vision of Fairyland. 
Some hearts embittered by the struggle of 
life have been soothed and softened. Some 
sad and sorrowful spirits have been cheered by 
the kindness they have received. And many 
have had their hopes raised and their faith 
confirmed by the religious services of the 
morning, and by the bright and happy cele- 
bration of the great Christmas Festival. 
W..F..C, 
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“ Old customs, oh, I love the sound, If a woman conmiposed a bouquet, it was taken 
However simple they may be! |as a sign of her being in love,— 
Whate’er with time hath sanction found, 
Is welcome, and is dear to me. “ The wreathing garland in a woman is 
Pride grows above simplicity, The usual symptom of a lovesick mind.”’ 


| 
And spurns them from her haughty mind, 


And soon the poet’s song will be 
The only refuge they can find.”’ 


|At a marriage, bride and bridegroom and 
| attendants were decorated with various herbs 


/ and blossoms, all symbolical, in some way, of 


To the remotest ages we may trace the beau-} marriage; and the house in which the nuptials 


tiful customs of floral decorations, not only in| were celebrated was also adorned with a pro- 
the celebration of religious festivals, great | fusion of flowers. 

national victories, sports, or Olympic games;| If any one was seized with a dangerous dis- 
but on the occasion of all domestic rejoicings, | temper, then immediately branches of rhamn 
and the sadder event of a burial procession. | and laurel were fixed over the door, the former 
They are connected with some of the earliest | designed to ward off all evil spirits, against 
records of history. The patriot was crowned | which it was deputed a sovereign amulet; the 
with oak, the poet with bay,— | latter to propitiate the god of physic, through 
|the memory of his beloved Daphne. ¥ lowers 
| were used at their funerals, scattered over the 
igraves, and continually added to by fresh 
Bacchus wore his ivy wreath, Peace held her | blossoms. The victors in gladiatorial displays 
branch of olive; just as now England claims | at Rome, in the days of her power and glory, 
the rose as her floral symbol, Ireland the) were honoured with a palm crown, adorned 
shamrock, Scotland the thistle, Wales the leek. | with ribands, and consequently— 

How full are the Scriptures of beautiful 


“ Victorious Edward gave the vernal bough 
Of Britain’s bay to bloom on Chaucer's brow.” 


parables, and instructive floral allegories! | “To bear the palm will ever be 
Solomon speaks of the “rose of Sharon,” “ the | Symbolical of victory ; 
lily of the valley ;” and a wiser than Solomon | Because, of o'd, the struggle o'er, 


bid us “behold the lilies of the field,” and | is vistors Mie ghee eink How.” 
draw a . Jeason from the mustard seed and) ,, highest honour a Roman soldier could 
tares ! There wala language and eloquence | receive was the civic crown, made of oak 
flowers, which, as Wordsworth has expressed | js veg, A coronet of poplar was the reward 
it, oft excite- |of the victor in games celebrated at Rhodes. 
|The Olympic victor was crowned with laurel; 
the Pythian received a chaplet formed of the 
leaves of some fruit-tree. 
“The sages In ancient Rome the bride was dressed in 
Who have left streaks of light athwart their ages,” | a long white robe, her hair was divided into 
and been tenderly alive to the beauty of every six locks, and —— with flowers. The door 
blossom, which, Shakspere asserts, — and doorposts oat 1e bridegroom’s house were 
adorned with leaves and flowers when the bride 
“Fairies use for their charactery,”’ | was taken in procession by her husband to her 
| new home. 


” 


‘*‘ Thoughts that lie too deep for tears ; 


and most of our finest poets have felt this,— 


and Goethe has called “ the stars of earth.” 

The ancient Greeks were especially lavish | « And many a maiden with her various flowers 
of flowers. Through them they expressed/ De:ked up her windows, and made neat her bowers.” 
their grief, joy, religion, and love, and used 
them at their entertainments, not only for their} The bier of the dead was strewed with 
beauty, but from a belief in their perfume | flowers and leaves, and, if the deceased was a 
preventing any intoxicating effects of the wine. | person of consequence, a branch of cypress was 
On the birth of a boy the entrance was hung| suspended over the door. The vervain was 
with a garland of olive, and colewort was always | held sacred amongst the ancients ; the Druids 
part of the festive cheer. Lovers decked the| reverenced it; and in Rome it was used in the 
doors of their beloved with flowers and wreaths. | religious ceremonies. 
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“ Bring your garlands, and with reverence place 
The vervain on the altar,”’ 
says Ben Jonson. Drayton calls it the “ holy 
vervain,” and describes it as being worn by 
heralds,— 
“A wreath of vervain heralds wear, 
Amongst our garlands named, 
Being sent that dreadful news to bear, 

Offensive war proclaimed.” 

Caucasus, Colchis, and other places, were 
famed for magical plants, as those which alone 
could furnish remedies and antidotes against 
love. 

The Boeotians, at their marriage festivities, 
used garlands of wild asparagus, which is fall 
of prickles, but bears excellent fruit; and was 
therefore thought to resemble the bride, who 
had given her lover some trouble in wooing 
and winning her affections, which was after- 
wards compensated by the happiness and 
sweetness of her love and society. The 
Nemzan and Isthmian. conquerors 
crowns made of parsley, that of the former 
being green, that of the latter withered. 

And all beautiful ancient customs 
were handed down to later times, and continue 
to be practised, in a greater or less degree, in 
various countries. Percival tells us,— 


these 


‘In Eastern lands they talk in flowers, 
And they tell in a garland their loves and cares ; 
Each blossom that blooms in their garden bowers 


On its leaves a mystical language bears.” 


The Chinese used to possess a floral alpha- 
bet. In Persia a festival is held called the 
feast of roses, and lasts so long as they are in 
bloom. <A very pretty account of it is given 
in “ Lalla Rookh.” The Spaniards delight in 
flowers, so do the French, who daily adorn 
their altars and graves with wreaths and 
bouquets; and so passionately fond of flowers 
are the Japanese, that they name many of their 
women after them. 

But not to other lands exclusively do such 
usages belong and exist. From time imme- 
morial, flowers and leaves have been used in 
the decorations of our own various annual 
festivals ; especially at Christmas time, when 


many a bright leaf and berry are garlanded in | 


remembrance of the time and mission of Him 


‘‘ Who, to the cottage as the crown, 


Brought tidings of salvation down ;”’ 


and when loving friends gather around the 
festal board and home fireside. 

In ancient times every saint’s day, term, or 
anniversary of history was held as a festival ; 
and in many a small town, and remoter village, 


received | 


traces of these “old customs” are found to be 
lingering still, each season possessing its own 
|particular flower or shrub for decoration. 
Thus, according to Herrick, the Christmas 
evergreens were usually allowed to remain 
until Candlemas, when the mistletoe and holly 


were replaced with sprigs of box :— 
“* Down with the rosemary and bayes, 


| 
| 


Down with the misleto ; 
Instead of holly, now upraise 
The greener box (for show). 


| “The holly hitherto did sway, 
Let box now domineere, 
Until the dancing Easter day, 
On Easter’s eve appear. 


‘* Then youthful box, which now hath grace, 
Your houses to renew, 
Grown old, surrender must his place 
Unto the crispéd yew. 


‘* When yew is out, then birch comes in, 
And many flowers beside, 
Both of a fresh and fragrant kinne, 
To honour Whitsuntide. 


‘Green rushes then, and sweetest bents, 
With cooler oaken boughs, 
Come in for comely ornaments, 
To readorn the house. 


‘‘ Thus time do shift; each thing his turne do’s hold; 
New things succeed as former things grow old.” 

| The old practice of floral decorations at 
| marriages and funerals is now quite reviving. 
| ‘To strew flowers in the pathway of the bride, 
|or over the graves of our dear departed ones, 
| is an every-day occurrence; and rarely do we 
pass through a cemetery without observing the 
| wreath or bouquet placed by the hand of affec- 
jtion. How beautifully Shakspere has written, 
in “ Cymbeline,”— 


‘* With fairest flowers, 
While summer lasts, and I live here, Fidele, 
I’ll sweeten thy sad grave; thou shalt not lack 
The flower that’s like thy face, pale primrose ; nor 
The azured harebell, like thy veins; no, nor 
The leaf of eglantina, whom not to slander 
Out-sweetened not thy breath.”’ 


| In many places the old custom is still pre- 
| served and practised of carrying sprigs of box 
lat funerals. Wordsworth, in a note to his 
| poems, tells us, “In several parts of the north 
| of England, when a funeral takes place, a basin, 
| full of sprigs of boxwood, is placed at the door 
lof the house from which the coffin is taken up, 
| and each person who attends the funeral ordi- 
inarily takes a spray, and throws it into the 


| grave.” 
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*¢ The basin of boxwood, just six months before, 
Had stood on the table at Timothy’s door ; 
A coffin through Timothy's threshold had passed, 
Oi:e child did it bear, and that child was his last.” 


The rosemary also was much used at funerals, 
and Gay refers to the custom in his “ Shep- 
herd’s Week,” — 


“‘ To show their love, the neighbours far and near 
Followed, with wistful look, the damsel’s bier. 
Sprigged rosemary the lads and lasses bore, 
While dismally the parson walked before ; 

Upon her grave the rosemary they threw, 
The daisy, butter-flower, and endive blue.” 


And Moore speaks of— 


‘*The humble rosemary, 
Whose sweets so thanklessly are shed 
To scent the desert and the dead.” 


Rosemary was also worn at weddings, as an 
emblem of remembrance and fidelity of lovers, 
just as rue was considered the herb of grace. 
Shakspere frequently speaks of both. Ler- 
dita, in the “ Winter’s Tale,’ says,— 


“ For you there’s rosemary and rue; these keep 
Seeming and savour all the winter long : 
Grace and remembrance be with you both.” 


And in “ Hamlet,”— 
‘* There’s rosemary for you, that’s for remembrance.” 
Rue was formerly used in purifying the altars 
and sacred places :— 


‘« In olden times, with bunches of sour rue 
Was holy water sprinkled by the priest : 
And hence the name was given, ‘ herb of grace,’ 
Because it was employed to purify.”’ 


Welsh bore a distinguished part. Shakespere 
frequently alludes to it in “ King Henry V.:”— 


‘* Flu. Welchmen . . wearing leeks in their 
Monmouth caps; and, I do believe, your 
majesty takes no scorn to wear the leek upon Saint 
Tavy’s day. 

“ K. Hen. I wear it for 2 memorable honour ; 

For I am Welch, you know, good countryman.” 


And again,— 


‘*Gow. Why wear you your leek to-day? Saint 
Davy’s day is past.” 


The cusiom is ridiculed by Churchill,— 


‘* March, various, fierce, and wild, with wind-cracked 
cheeks, 
By wilder Welchmen led, and crowned with lecks.” 


In Ireland, devout Irishmen sport the sham- 
rock in honour of St. Patrick, whose feast-day 
is held on March 17th. The name of sham- 
rock is common to several trefoils, and I 
believe the white Dutch clover was considered 
to be the national emblem of the Irish, but 
now it is generally thought that the beautiful 
wood-sorrel, with its delicate little pearl-white 
flower, so exquisitely pencilled with purple 
lines, and light green triplet leaf drooping 
around its stalk, is the plant which St. Patrick 
chose to illustrate the doctrine of the Trinity, 
which seems much more likely, as it is an 
abundant wild flower in Ireland, and blossoms 





| 
| 
| 
| 


We know how St. Valentine’s day is now | 
honoured throughout the kingdom, but in| fixion,” has this flower painted in the fore- 
some of the southern counties of England ground, doubtless on account of its typical 
vestiges still remain of the old custom of the} interest. 


burning of effigies, the maidens consuming a 
“holly boy,” 
“ivy girl;” and it is still a common thing to 
suspend above the kitchen mantelshelf bunches 


| 


| 


early. Charlotte Smith prettily describes the 
flower-gatherer,— 


‘‘Who from the turnips, with bright green mosses clad, 
Plucks the wood-sorrel, with its light green leaves, 
Heart-shaped, and triply folded; and its root 
Creeping like beaded coral.” 


Angelico, in his great picture of the “ Cruci- 


In Catholic countries marigolds are esteemed, 


the young lads setting fire to an| on the 25th March, the great festival of the 


Annunciation of the Virgin Mary, after whom 
the plant is called; and on St. George’s day, 


of early spring flowers, composed principally | the guardian saint of England, which falls on 


of the snowdrop, mezereon, and crocus. 


** The crocus blows before the shrine, 
A vernal dawn of St. Valentine.” 


I have often heard the daffodil termed the 
“ Lent lily,” but whether it has any connection 
with the Lent season, beyond occasionally 
blooming then, I am not aware. 

In Wales the Welshmen wear a leek stuck 
in their caps on St. David’s day, March 1st,— 
a custom said to be derived from a victory 
gained over the arms of France, in which the 








the 23rd April, the old rhyme tells us,— 


‘© On St. George’s day, when blue is worn, 
The harebells blue the fields adorn.” 


Palm Sunday is held as a high festival in 
the Catholic Church, when the palm is blessed, 
and borne in procession about the streets, as 
a representation of the branches which the 
children strewed in the way, when our Saviour 
entered Jerusalem. Nor is this custom aban- 
doned by the country children of our own 
Church, who substitute the great round-leaved 
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|| willow, Salix caprea, which is totally unlike 
the Oriental palm, though very beautiful with 

its golden balls, familiarly called “ yellow gos- 
lings;” and many a village cottage, during 
| the week succeeding Palm Sunday, is decked 
| with the yellow catkins of this early willow. 
John Timbs, in his “Something for Every- 
body,” tells us that “in Ireland the branches 
of the yew are used instead of the palm, and 
sprigs of it are worn in their caps and hats by 
the peasantry during the whole of Passion 
week, up to Easter Sunday, and ‘the blessed 
palm,’—. ¢., yew,-—is placed beside the crucifix 
at the head of the bed.” Yew is the general 
decoration for Easter day, and many of our 
English churches are then adorned. 

But perhaps no day bore a more joyous 
character in the olden times, was fuller of 
festivities and country customs, which are in 
part still kept up, than May-day, when opening 
buds and bursting flowers are greeting us on 
all sides. Bishop Mant gives us a good 
description of the early rejoicings of the May 


'{ morning; he says,— 


ld, a festive day 
That ushered in the birth of May. 
Right early on the jocund morn 
When that delightful month was born, 
Regardless of the timely sleep, 
The noble from the castle’d steep, 
The burglar from the busy change, 
From village, hamlet, lonely grange ; 
The peasantry—a mingled throng 
Lasses and lads, and old and young,— 
Poured forth promiscuously, to pay 
Observance to the merry May. 
With shout and song, and winded horn, 
Alert to wake the slumbering morn ; 
To rove the good greenwood, and bring 
Away the spoil of early spring, 
With nosegays decked, with garlands crowned, 
And hang each smiling homestead round, 
Window and door, and porch, and bowers, 
Of verdant boughs, and blooming flowers.”’ 


In many an English village the May-pole 
may still be seen, raised on the village green, 
decked with wild flowers and garlands of 
leaves, which are also suspended over the 
doors and windows of the cottages; and the 
old custom of going a-Maying is yet kept up, 
which consists in gathering flowers from wood, 
hedge, and meadow, with which to form their 
wreaths. 


“‘ Cowslips wan that hang the pensive head,”’ 
and the beautiful spikes of faint-scented blue- 
bell or wild hyacinth ; every lingering blossom 
of— 


and the delicate pinkish-white flowers of— 


** The coy anemone, that ne’er uncloses 
Her lips until they’re blown on by the wind,” 


to mix with the pearly blossoms or deeper 
pink flowers of the fragrant May or hawthorn. 


** Youth's folk now flocken everywhere, 
To gather May-buskets and smelling breeze ; 
And home they hasten the posts to dight, 
And all the kirk pillars, ere daylight, 
With hawthorn buds, and sweet eglantine, 


And girlonds of roses, and sops in wine.”’ 


hawthorn graces every doorway on May morn- 
ing, and this custom had its origin in the 
spring rites paid by the heathen to Flora. In 
Edinburgh many a youthful maiden rises at 
dawn to ascend Calton hill, and collect, as 
many an ancient queen has done before her, 
the “ May dewe,” “ wherewith to wash her 
face,” it being considered an excellent cosmetic. 
May day had its morris dancers also, when 
floral decorations were used, but these are 
seldom seen or known in our day. 

| On the 29th May, then the decorations 
|change to sprays of oak leaves and gilded 
apples, worn in honour of Royal Oak day, or 
the restoration of Charles II. 

Trinity Sunday also had its curious customs 
and processions, wherein garlands of flowers 
were conspicuous ; and on St. Barnabas’ day, 
June 11th, bunches of herbs, lavender, rose- 
| mary, and woodruff, were suspended, and [ 
| believe in some of the churches and schools in 
the south of England, this old custom of deco- 
rations is still observed. The yellow star- 
thistle, Centaurea solstitialis, a common enough 
flower, growing in waste places in the east 
and south of England, is commonly called St. 
| Barnaby’s thistle. 

In Wales, many parts of England, and even 
|in London, bonfires used to be kindled on the 
jeve of St. John’s day, and the perforated 
| St. John’s-wort, so abundant in our July 
| hedges, a pretty bright yellow blossom, with 
| petals tipped with minute black dots, was one 
| of the flowers gathered to be flung in the fires. 

From this it acquired its name. In Ger- 
many and France it is still gathered by the 
common people on St. John’s day with much 
ceremony, and hung in their doorways as a 
charm against witchcraft and evil spirits, and 
even a protection against the accidenis of 
thunder and lightning. In“ Flora Domestica”’ 
we read that “in Lower Saxony, peasant girls 
on the eve of St. John hang sprigs of this 
plant against their bed’s head. If it remains 
fresh until morning, they are persuaded they 
will be married within a year, but if it fades 








‘«The rathe primrose that, forsaken, dies,” 











In the classic city of Athens a branch of 
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they have no hope of marriage within that 
time.” There is a pretty translation from the 
German which I cannot resist giving, and 
whose beauty will compensate for length. 


“The young maid stole through the cottage door, 
And blushed as she sought the plant of power, 
‘Thou silver glow-worm, 0 lend me thy light! 

I must gather the mystic St. John’s-wort to-night. 
The wonderful herb whose leaf will decide 
If the coming year will make me a bride.’ 

And the glow-worm came 

With its silvery flame, 

And sparkled and shone 

Through the night of St. John, 
And soon has the young maid her love-knot tied, 

With noiseless tread 

To her chamber she sped 
Where the spectral moon her white beams shed. 
‘ Bloom here, bloom here, thou plant of power!’ 
But it drooped its head, that plant of power, 
And died the mute death of the voiceless flower, 
And a withered wreath on the ground it lay, 
More fit for a burial than bridal day. 

* * * 

And when a year was passed away, 

All pale on the bier the young maid lay ! 

And the glow-worm came 

With its silvery flame, 

And sparkled and shone, 

Through the night of St. John, 
Asthey closed thecold grave o’er the maid’s cold clay.” 


” ~ 


Up to Christmas many saints’ days intervene, 
which are all, more or less, held as festivals, 
especially in the Catholic Church, and which 
are symbolized in the decorations by some 
particular flower. ‘Thus the lily was chosen 
at the Assumption, when herbs and plants 
were carried to the church to be blessed and 
consecrated against all baneful influences. 

There is a little flower which many regard 
only as a weed, and is easily recognised by its 
funny little heart-shaped seed-vessels, growing 
close to the stem, and resembling old-fashioned 
purses. It is called “ shepherd’s-purse,” 
Capsella-bursa pastoris, but in olden times was 
familiarly known as St. James’s-wort,and called 
by the French “fleur de St. Jacques,” doubt- 
less from some connection with the saint’s 
day. 

Our common ragwort, Senecio Jacobea, 
which also flowers in July, was probably an- 
other blossom used at this festival, at least so 
its Latin name would indicate; just as the 
baneberry, Actwa spicata, was called herb 
Christopher, after the saint, and employed to 
decorate his holiday. 

The sunflower was associated with St. Bar- 
tholomew’'s day, and is yet sometimes called 
St. Bartholomew’s star, and we read that— 


“The Michaelmas daisy among the dead weeds, 
Blooms for St. Michael's valorous deeds.” 


St. Ferro’s day is still celebrated with great 
display in many continental catholic churches. 
Arches of flowers and leaves are erected in 
the streets, and a procession, similar to that 
of the “bouf gras” in Paris, passes under. 
Wreaths of flowers are suspended above the 
doors of the houses, and the very streets are 
strewn with flowers. 

But at no season of the year, especially in 
our good old England, do we see so great a 
display of leafy decorations, as during our 
Christmas season, when— 


“ The clustered berries bright 
Amid the holly’s gay green leaves,” 


are mixed with the dark shining leaves of the 
ivy, the denser foliage of the box, and white 
semi-transparent pearl-like berries of the mis- 
letoe, all woven into festoons, and devices cun- 
ningly contrived. In ancient days these 
leaves and branches were gathered and hung 
up in the great hall, amidst much riotous re- 
joicing. 
‘¢The damsel donned her kirtle sheen, 

The hall was dressed with holly green ; 

Forth to the woods did merry men go, 

To gather in the misletoe. 

Then open wide the baron’s hali, 

To vassal, tenant, serf and all.” 


John Timbs asserts that “holly owes its 
importance in the Christmas festivities to 
paganism. The Romans dedicated the holly 
to Saturn, whose festival was held in Decem- 
ber; and the early Christians, to screen them- 
selves from persecution, decked their houses 
with its branches during their own celebration 
of the nativity.” This beautiful evergreen is 
very common in woods, and mixes its dark, 
glossy, spiny leaves among the bare branches 
of many a hedgerow. 


“ The holly pointing to the moorland storm 
Its hardy fearless leaf.” 


And very beautiful are its clustering scarlet 
berries, glittering in all their coral brightness, 
with the crystalline hoar-frost of the winter's 
morning, or amidst the garlands and wreaths 
that deck the homestead on Christmas day. 
Ah! the sight of the holly will recall to most 
of us the joyous remembrance of childhood’s 
days, and festive seasons long gone by, per- 
haps now somewhat saddened in our memories 
by the thought of many a loved one dispersed 
to other lands, or softly sleeping beneath the 
daisied turf of our own churchyard. The word 
holly is a corruption of holy-tree, so named on 
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account of its old use in decking the churches 
at Christmas-time. Its pretty white blossom 
appears in May, but is scarcely so beautiful as 
its winter berry. Southey has written some 
very truthful lines on “the holly tree,” but 
they are too lengthy to be given here. 

With the holly, silver-berried mistletoe is 
used to adorn our houses, but it is excluded 
from church decorations, doubtless on account 
of its pagan associations. The Druids held 
this plant in high esteem and veneration, es- 
pecially when found growing on the oak, and 
it was associated with practices the most cruel 
and revolting, opposed to all Christian teach- 
ing. It was formerly gathered on the first 
day of the year with great solemnity and many 
superstitious rites, being cut with a golden hook 
by the chief Druid, allowed to fall into a white 
cloth, and then after being blessed and con- 
secrated was dispensed among the people, 
doubtless at a high price, as a preservative 
against all dangers, diseases, and the evil eye. 
The mistletoe is a parasite to be found frequently 
growing on the apple tree, and is anything but 
a harmless intruder in the orchard, tor— 


“Tt clingeth, it clingeth, and flourisheth still, 
And sucketh the juices, its own veins to fili, 
Of the stem which supports it; a parasite bold, 


That will never leave go, having once taken hold.” 


The ivy also is half a parasite, whose long 
trailing branches we find so serviceable in 
forming our garlands. 


‘Of the yew branch dark, and the mistletoe white, 
And holly and ivy leaves, glossy and bright, 
With berries that gleam in the hearth’s glad light.” 


The ivy, which climbs to the loftiest bough 
of many a “ lord of the woods,” or mantles as 
with a garment, the crumbling wall of many 
an old ruin, is exceedingly beautiful with its 
dark glossy leaves, intersected with white 
veins, and adds much beauty to our Christmas 
wreath. In summer aud winter, its rich, deep 
green remains unchanged, and in consequence 
it has been chosen as an emblem of fidelity. 


‘Thus stands an aged elm in ivy bound, 
Thus youthful ivy clasps an elm around ; 
So Parnell drew the picture of a friend 
On whose fidelity death only makes an end.” 


Bernard Barton has written some very 
pretty verses on the ivy investing with orna- 
ment some venerable forest giant. 


the Bacchanalian wreath; later on, it was 
much used at funerals, and on that account 
was discarded from the Christmas garlands. 
John Timbs gives us some verses of an old 
song, written in the time of Henry VI. 


so, and long may the beautiful old custom of 
such decorations be kept up, especially during 
the dear merry days of good Christmas-time, || 











‘“‘ Hast thou seen, in winter’s stormiest day, 
The trunk of a blighted oak, 
Not dead, but sinking in slow decay 
Beneath Time’s relentless stroke ; 
Round which a luxuriant ivy had grown, 
And wreathed it with verdure no longer its own?” | 
The question whether the ivy injures the | 
trees to which it clings has been much dis- | 
cussed by botanists, who seem now agreed 
that it generally does not, and to concur with 
Calder Campbell in his pretty little verse,— 


“ Oh, falsely they accuse me, 
Who say I seek to check 





The growing sapling’s flourishing ; - 
I better love to deck 
The dead and dying branches, 
With all my living leaves, 
Tis for the old and withered tree, 
The ivy garlands weaves.” 


Among the ancients, the ivy was mixed in 


“Nay, ivy, nay, it shall not be I wis, ' 
Let holly have the mastery, as the manner is ; 
Let holly stand within the hall, fair to behold, 
Letivy stand without the door, she isfull sore and cold. 
Nay, ivy, nay, Xe. 
* Toll and his merry men deftly dance and sing, | 
Ivy and her muidens are always sorrowing. 


Nay, ivy, nay, &e.’ 


But now the Christmas wreath is considered || 
incomplete without the ivy, and long may it be || 


for— 1} 
“A happy time is Christmas, 

When we gather all at home, | 

And, like the Christmas fairies, | 


With their pranks, our darlings come | 
. . . - | | 
“ A glorious time is Christmas; 
Young hearts will slip the tether ; {| 
And lips all merry, beneath the berry, 
Close thrillingly together. 


** A hallowed time is Christmas, 


Of loftiest festival ; 
For eighteen hundred years ago 
It opened heaven to all.” 
LEIGH PAGE. 
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BY LIEUTENANT C. R. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Political and Civil Employ 
Medal—Return to England—Sir George Poll 
Director of the East India Company—Conciusion. 


Axsout twelve months after his return from 
Afghanistan, Sir William Nott was compelled 
to leave his post in Oude, and proceed to sea 
on account of ill health, and Lord Ellen- 
borough offered Sir George Pollock the ap- 
pointment of Acting Political Resident at 
Lucknow. This the latter consented to ac- 
cept, provided the allowances of the Acting 
Appointment were made up to 5,000 rupees 
per month, which was the salary attaching 
to the office. 

Sir George tells an anecdote of the circum- 
stances attending the proposal, which is emi- 
nently characteristic of the noble lord, who 
was never backward in manifesting his sense 


of the autocratic powers vested in him as} 


Governor-General of India; and who probably 
on this occasion was actuated by an uncom- 
fortable feeling that not enough had been done 
for the man who had gained him lis earldom. 
On informing his secretaries of his desire that 
steps should be taken to increase the emolu- 
ments of the Acting Residentship at the court 
of Oude, to the scale held by the “ pucka,” 
incumbent of the appointment, those gentle- 
men pointed out chapter and verse in the re- 
gulations against such a course. 

“Then make him also General of the Cawn- 
pore Division,” said the Governor-General. 

“Impossible; General is senior to 
Sir George Pollock,” replied the official, whose 
rule of conduct was guided solely by “red- 
tape” principles. 

“Then send General —— to Meerut,” broke 
in his lordship, impatient of being thwarted. 

“ But there is the staff, my lord.” 

“Then send the staff too,” replied the iras- 










LOW, (LATE) INDIAN NAVY. 


Hyder, threw off his allegiance, and in place 


|of the title of vizier and soubahdar, assumed 
in India—The Pollock | that of king of Oude, and caused himself to be 
ock as| crowned. The East India Company recognised 
|this act of usurpation in consideration of the 


| many loans and advances that had been made 
‘them from the coffers of Oude, particularly in 
'1825, during the Burmese war. They agreed 
'to guarantee the defence of his rich territory 
| against all external enemies, and undertook to 
|pay various pensions of the Crown in con- 
| sideration of the loans, and generally to sup- 
| port the king with their advice and influence 
whenever considered necessary. An ex- 
perienced writer on Indian affairs speaks as 
follows of the nature of the duties Sir George 
Pollock now undertook :—‘ Without abso- 
lutely interfering in the details of the nativ: 
Government, it is the object of the Indian 
authorities to persuade the independent princes 
so to manage their territories that the people 
}may enjoy all the advantages which are pos- 
| sessed by those who live under the enlightened 
rule of the East India Company. ‘This is an 
| extremely difficult task. The watchful jealousy 
lof the native ministers renders them keenly 
| susceptible of intervention of any kind. ‘They 
see, in the slightest innovations upon their 
| understood prerogative, the germ of an en- 
|croachment which generally terminates in the 
|extinction of the independence of the native 
| prince, and the absorption of his dominions 
into the overgrown empire of the British. 
Yet the apprehension of this catastrophe sel- 
dom operates as a stimulus to good govern- 
;ment. Corruption, intrigue, chicanery, are so 
| thoroughly rife in all grades of native society, 
|that, whether in the management of a princi- 
pality or the conduct of a small office, ii 
| seems impossible for a man possessed of power 
| to exercise it honestly, wisely, or beneficially.” 
|General Caulfield, the Resident at Lucknow, 
jand subsequently, his able successor, Colonel 








| cible Earl; and he straightway wrote on a| Low—now General Sir John Low, K.C.B.—a 


| 
| 
| 


| 


t 


| 


| 
} 
| 
| 


scrap of paper a laconic order signed with his 
initial, ‘E.,’’ that the thing must be done; and, 
of course, the thing was done, for in the days 
of old John Company the power of a Governor- 
General was well-nigh as unlimited as that 
of the “ Autocrat of all the Russias.” 

The duties of envoy to the court of Oude 


| veteran Indian soldier and diplomatist, who 
| fought under Malcolm at Mahidpore—strove 
| to the best of their ability to purge the Govern- 
| ment of the frightful abuses which reigned in 
|every department; but, notwithstanding their 
‘efforts, discontent had risen to such a height 
|in the kingdom, that, in 1841, as the writer 





were of a very delicate and arduous character. | above quoted says, “ Colonel Low proposed that 
The rulers of the country originally owed a|the supreme Government should take a por- 
nominal obedience to the Grand Mogul, as the | tion of the most disorderly districts of the 
Emperor of Delhi was called; but in 1819j| country under its direct and exclusive man- 
the reigning sovereign, Nusseer-ood-deen-) agement, accounting only to the king for 
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the surplus revenues, or that British officers 
should be deputed to superintend the revenue 
settlements, and to see that the engagements 
to the people were not broken. The Govern- 
ment of Lord Auckland, however, was averse 
to any immediate change, and had determined 
to allow a further probationary period to de- 
velope the practical effect of interference by 
advice on all important measures.” Colonel 


Low, speaking of the condition of affairs dur- | 
ing the time immediately preceding the in-| 


cumbency of the office by Sir George Pollock, 
writes, in a letter to General Nott, dated 29th 
October, 1842, “ During the ten months which 
followed July, 1841, considerable improve- 
ments took place in the general management 
of affairs; but since the accession to the 


throne of the present king (May last) the | 


condition of several districts has become 
manifestly worse, owing to his present Ma- 
jesty’s marked inferiority to his father, both 
in natural talents and 
duties ; and, again, in consequence of the pre- 
sent king having selec:ed as his prime minis- 
ter a man who had no previous experience in 
state affairs.” 

As may be supposed, this state of things 
rendered the duties of the envoy onerous and 
troublesome. However, these acted only as 
incentives to Sir George Pollock to further 
the ends his predecessors had in view, viz., 
to cleanse the Augwan stables of corruption 


and maladministration, though the short period 


during which he filled the office of envoy pre- 
vented the possibility of his effecting much in 
the way of reform. 

It not our province to dwell here 
upon the difficulties which awaited his suc- 
cessors in this task; but suffice it to Say, not- 
withstanding the efforts of Lord Dalhousie and 
successive envoys, the debauched monarch of 
Lucknow, and his no less effete and corrupt 
ministers, would listen to no advice, and turned 
a deaf ear to all warnings, until, under the 
firm hand of Major-General James Outram, 
the government was transferred to the East 
India Company, and order and law have since 
reigned throughout the province, with the ex- 
ception of those stormy days between June, 
1857, and the final capture of Lucknow by Sir 
Colin Campbell, in March of the following year. 

Sir George Pollock remained at Lucknow 
from December, 1843, until appointed by the 
Court of Directors, in the latter part of 1844, 
military member ofthe Supreme Councilof India. 

On his arrival at Calcutta to take up his 
new appointment, the inhabitants of the 
“City of Palaces” presented him with an ad- 
dress, and also paid him a graceful tribute 
by raising a subscription with the object of 


is 


in knowledge of his | 


perpetuating the memory of his great services, 
by instituting a medal, to be presented twice 
a year to the most distinguished cadet at the 
East India Company’s military seminary at 
Addiscombe, on passing the biennial examina- 
tion for a commission. The address of the in- 
habitants of Calcutta places in their true light 
Sir George Pollock’s achievements in Afghan- 
istan. 

* Honourable Sir,— Your recent nomination 
to a seat in the Supreme Council of India was 
hailed with expressions of no common satisfac- 
tion by all classes throughout the empire. It 
was regarded as reflecting honour on those 
who had conferred honour, and came in 
grateful unison with those feelings which your 
great and well-timed services had universally 
|excited. If by others this was so appreciated, 
| with us it had a peculiar value and more im- 
| mediate interest, as involving your presence 
| and permanent residence amongst us; and we 
now bid you welcome as a member of our 
community, with that sincerity and cordiality 
{which your merits and our obligations are cal- 
|culated to inspire. It were a superfluous tres- 
| pass here to recapitulate the services to which 
|we have alluded as constituting the basis of 
| our professions towards you; but as this is a 
| public exposition of our sentiments, it behoves 
lus publicly to declare the source they spring 
|from. The shortest abstract will suffice to 
| satisfy inquiry, why it was that the inhabit- 
| 
| 
| 





ants of this capital so greeted your arrival, 
land rejoiced to enrol you as a fellow-citizen. 

| From the records of the day we learn that 
the reverses and calamities of the close of 1841 
had thrown a deep gloom over the land; and 
that when, at the commencement of 1842, you 
proceeded to assume the command of the army 
destined for the relief of Jellalabad, sickness to 
an alarming extent, severity of season, and de- 
ficiency of carriage, with daily increasing num- 
bers flocking to the ranks of the enemy, com- 
bined to oppose your progress. The Khyber 
Pass, through which only the object of your 
advance was accessible, was fortified and 
manned by the enemy, as they believed im- 
pregnably ; they greatly exceeded you in num- 
bers, strength, and with thorough knowledge 
of the intricacies and capabilities of the defile, 
were animated by recent success, aud bold in 
reliance of safety in their stronghold. Yet, 
with all this array of obstacles to thwart and 
discourage, we learn with admiration that, on 
the 5th of April, 1842, the pass was carried 
by a masterly display of skill and bravery ; 
and that, on the 16th of the same month, the 
garrison of Jellalabad was relieved, and gave 
its strength to support your future operations. 
The Government notification published on this 
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mand of the army at Peshawur under circum- 
stances of peculiar difficulty, Major-General 
Pollock had, in the midst of new and unfore 
seen embarrassments and disappointments, 
preserved a firm mind; and, justly relying on 
his own judgment, had at last, with equal dis- 
cretion and decision, accomplished the object 
he was directed to effect.’ 

“We do not stop to comment upon this 
achievement; others, not less admirable, are 
before us. It would appear that want of car- 
riage detained the troops at Jellalabad till 
August, on the 20th of which month they 
moved towards Gundamuck. On the 23rd 
the enemy were found collected at Mamoo- 
Khail; and on the 24th, were attacked and 
completely routed,—and this with only a small 
part of your force, the greater portion not 
having yet come up, and being thereby vexa- 
tiously deprived of sharing in the victory, 
thus rendered the more creditable to the few 
that gained it. 

“On the 7th September, we find you leav- 
ing Gundamuck, and on the 8th, engaged with 
the enemy, strongly posted on the heights be- 
fore Jugdulluck, whence, after a thorough de- 
feat, again by a comparatively small force, they 
were dispersed in all directions. From Jug- 
dallah, the next move recorded is to Tezeen, 
which your first division reached on the 11th 
of September, joined by a forced march by the 
second; but the exhausted cattle requiring a 
halt on the 12th, Mahomed Akhbar was enabled 
to collect from sixteen to twenty thousand men 
in the vicinity; and the result of the action 
which ensued added another laurel to those 
already won by you. On the 15th, the army 
reached Cabul, and, the day after, the British 
flag was flying on the citadel, the Bala- Hissar. 
‘Thus,’ says the Gazette, announcing these 
events, ‘have all past disasters been retrieved 
and avenged on every scene on which they 
were sustained, and repeated victories in the 
field, and the capture of the cities and citadels 
of Ghuznee and Cabul, have advanced the glory 
and established the accustomed superiority of 





your own sense of what was due to the brave 
who had fallen, and the glory of British arms. 

“We honour you for the reluctance you 
evinced to return to the provinces from Jella- 
labad; a return with that unattempted, which 
by your perseverance was at last accomplished, 
would have left a stain upon your country, 
that nor time nor circumstances could ever 
have effaced. Your address to the Governmert 
of the 13th of May, 1842, had been mislaid it 
seems; and it is only recently that we have 
been made aware, through the medium of the 
press, of this addition to our obligations to you, 

“The remainder of this, your short but 
glorious career of service in Afghanistan, now 
assumed a character of intense and painful 
interest, requiring the most cautious discretion, 
combined with an energy and decision that 
seemed scarcely compatible with its exercise. 
Too much or too little of either, in however 
slight a degree, and we had still to mourn— 
how many of our countrymen, women, and 
children, held in hopeless captivity by an ex- 
asperated enemy, who had every motive to 
insult the humble, and none to spare them! 
It. were tedious to you, the chief actor in it, to 
listen to the repetition of the many changes 
of doubt, and hope, and failure, and eventual 
success which marked the progress of this 
memorable transaction. It is probably that 
portion of your past life which you look back 
upon with most complacency. The courage 
and ability demanded and displayed were in 
the cause of humanity, a cause which was 
hallowed and approved by Heaven; and those 
who, abandoned, had pined and sunk to an 
untimely grave, live to bless the name of 
him who restored them to freedom and to life. 

“We think there is enough exhibited in this 
brief sketch, imperfect as it is, to show that, 
on this occasion, we have performed a duty to 
ourselves. We are aware of your former ser- 
vices in Ava, and of your having there won 
distinction at the hand of your sovereign ; 
but those services have been eclipsed by these 
we now so gratefully acknowledge, and that 
distinction we rejoice to lose in the lustre of 


the British arms. In the name of the Govern- | those greater honours which you have earned 


ment, and of all the people of India, the 
Governor-General offers to Major-General Pol- 
lock and Major-General Nott, and all the 
officers and troops under their respective 
commands, his grateful and heartfelt acknow- 
ledgments of the important services they have 
performed.’ A salute of twenty-one guns for 
each capture was the crowning compliment. 
To enhance the value of these services it must 
not be omitted that, although the return to 
Cabul was for some time delayed, it was from 
the earliest moment the course detailed by 





so worthily. It only remains for us to assure 
you, that nothing on our part shall be wanting 
to render your residence amongst us as much 
a matter of choice as of official necessity; and, 
as the guarantee of this, we point to the pledge 
you hold of the respect and admiration with 
which we regard you.” 

Sir George Pollock returned a modest reply 
to this address, claiming for himself “but 
little credit ” for the success which attended the 
campaign of 1842 in Afghanistan, but attri- 
buting it all “to the indomitable bravery, de- 
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votion to the service, and indefatigable per- 
severance of the officers and men (European 
and native) under his command.” He then 
proceeded to say, “My debt of gratitude to 
them, and my recollection of their unshaken 
heroism under many trying circumstances, 
will never be obliterated from my memory, 
nor shall I ever forget it is to their determina- 
tion to conquer, and vindicate their country’s 
cause, I am indebted for the enviable station 
to which I have attained.” 

Regarding the Pollock medal, he said, “I 


of Sir George Pollock, there was engraved on 
the rim a record of all his military services, 
commencing with Deig and ending with Af- 
ghanistan. The manufacture of the die was 
placed in the hands of Mr. Wyon, and the price 
of the gold medal charged to the public was 
£16; and as it was not probable that the cost to 
the East India Company could have been higher, 
the annual charge for two medals would range 
at about £32, a sum which would be at the 


| rate of little more than three, and not five, per 


|cent. Of course there must be taken into 


feel it impossible adequately to express my | consideration the original cost of the die, but, 


sense of the obligation you have conferred on 
me, by the desire you have shown to perpetuate 


las the East India Company had the difference 


of the interest of the money betweer five and 


in my native country your too flattering esti-|three per cent. for thirteen years, it must 


mation of my military services, by the presen- | have been paid for over and over again. 


tation of medals to students at Addiscombe. | 
Though not educated at Addiscombe, I concur 
most unreservedly in the very high respect | 
and estimation justly bestowed on this insti- 
tution by public opinion. Two of my sons 
have there received their military education, 
and I cannot but look forward to their career 
with confidence when I reflect on the many 
highly gifted soldiers that institution has pre- 
pared for the Indian armies. You have thus 
conferred on me a lasting distinction, at once 
delicate and far beyond my deserts. I must 
conclude, gentlemen, by assuring you that, 
though sensibly aware of my inability fully to 
express how very deeply I feel the generous 
eulogium you have passed on me, neither 
time nor distance will ever diminish my sense , 
of the obligation, nor the fervency of my wishes 
for your uninterrupted prosperity.” 

The subsequent history of the Pollock medal 
is one not very creditable to some in authority. 
The circumstances connected with its institu- 
tion, which have come to the knowledge of the 
writer of this memoir in the form of a memo- 
randum communicated to a friend by the late 
Major-General Duncan Macleod, of the Bengal 
Engineers, are briefly these :— 

The Court of Directors, with whom General 
Macleod put himself in communication at the 
request of the subscribers, the inhabitants 
of Calcutta, agreed to allow five per cent. in 
perpetuity on the amount contributed—about | 
10,000 or 11,000 rupees, in round numbers | 
£1,000 or £1,100 sterling,—which was for- | 
mally made over to them. With the approba- 
tion of Mr. St. George Tucker, the very eminent | 
chairman of the Court of Directors, General 
Macleod designed the medal, which is, or 
rather was—for the medal as_ originally 
designed may now be classed among the 
numismatic treasures of the past—a very 
handsome and creditable combination of design 
and workmanship. Besides a medallion portrait 

III. 





No 
sooner did her Majesty’s Government take 
over the government of India, in 1858, than 


|some one ordered a new die to be made of 
/much smaller size, and omitting altogether 
the services, engraved round the rim, of the 


veteran officer in whose honour the original was 
struck. Not only was this step little less than 


‘a pointed insult to Sir George Pollock, but, in 
point of fact, it involved a breach of faith with 


the subscribers, for whereas over £1,000 had 
been subscribed, and five per cent. guaranteed 
on the amount in perpetuity, the intrinsic 
value of the new medal is now only £12, or 
£24 for the two annually distributed, which 
is a rate of interest not amounting to more 
than two and a half percent. As this is the 
only hereditary token of the gallant general’s 


services to the state, though rendered by | 
private individuals, it is certainly a little hard | 


that the State should step in, and, from a 
pitiful motive of cheese-paring economy, or 
rob this worse, memorial of merit of much of 
its value. However, the saving, if annually 
applied, will, doubtless, materially assist in 
lessening the National Debt. 

Sir George Pollock held for rather more 
than two years the office of military member 
of the Governor-General’s Council, and, in 
1846 was compelled to leave India in conse- 
quence of a very serious attack of illness. 
While holding his seat in the Supreme Council, 
during the latter part of 1845, the first Sikh 
war broke out, and Sir Henry Hardinge, who 
had succeeded Lord Ellenborough on the 23rd 


lof July of the previous year, proceeded to the 


seat of war, and gave Sir Hugh Gough the 


benefit of his great military experience. Before | 


setting out, the Governor-General expressed 
to Sir George Pollock his great regret that the 
rules of the service precluded his nominating 
him to a high command in the army formed 
to resist the Sikh invasion. 
On the General’s arrival in England he was 
3.N 
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visited by Mr. Tucker, chairman of the Court 
of Directors of the East India Company, who 
summoned a meeting of the proprietors of 
India stock for the purpose of conferring upon 


unanimously voted by the proprietors, and| 
thus, five years after the Afghan war, his | 
services were rewarded by those whom he had | 
more immediately benefited by them. Other | 
public bodies came forward to express their 
appreciation of his eminent career. The Cor-| 


graceful acknowledgments, presented him with 





value of one hundred guineas. The Company | 
of Merchant Taylors also did likewise. Depu- | 
tations from the United Service and Oriental | 
Clubs waited upon him with a request to be 
allowed to nominate him an honorary member, 
and expressed a desire to give him a public din- 


ner, but the state of his health precluded the | 


possibility of accepting the latter honour. Sir 
George Pollock sat for a likeness at the request 
of the committee of the United Service Club, a 
high honour as emanating from this, the chief 
military club of the country. The East India 
Company, proud of a general belonging to 
their own service, requested him to give 
sittings for a portrait to Mr. Grant.* This 
picture, which represents him as ordering the 
advance on the Khyber Pass, is a noble work 
of art, and, after hanging for years in the old 
India Office at Leadenhall Street, can now 
be seen in the splendid building at Westmin- 
ster in which is conducted the business of 
our vast Eastern empire. 

Her Majesty, also, was not backward in her 
recognition of the merit of one of the most 
distinguished of the band of soldiers, whose 


him a pension of £1,000 a year. This word 


poration of London, ever foremost in such | 


the freedom of the City in a gold box of the) 


heyday of his glory and success; while the 
“ Sepoy General,” whom he at first affected to 
despise, but subsequently learnt to recognise as 
his conqueror, was engaged in a life and death 
struggle with the Mahratta chieftains, Holkar 
and Scindiah. 
| British India extended no further than Meerut, 
but at the date when these soldiers met once 
more in the castle of Windsor, the sway of its 
| royal mistress extended up to the gorge of the 
Khyber Pass, for it was after the first Sikh war, 
and though we had not absolutely annexed the 
Punjaub, that province was governed by British 
officers, and a British force garrisoned Lahore. 

The Duke of Wellington, on learning that 
Sir George had not oe been presented to her 
Majesty, said to him, “ You keep by me, and 
| when her Majesty comes in by that door, I will 
|introduce you, and you must go on one knee 
and kiss her hand.’”’ The Queen, according to 
her wont, was most gracious, though doubtless 
the veteran was relieved when the banquet, 
with its irksome restraint, was concluded. 

We have already laid before the reader the 
letter from Lord Hardinge, shortly after his 
return from India, to Sir Frederick Pollock, in 
which he says that he did not know, before his 
appointment to the post of Governor-General, 
that “the whole merit of the advance from Jel- 
lalabad to Cabul is due to him” (Sir George). 
His lordship returned to England in 1848, in 
company with Sir Henry Lawrence, and, soon 
after his arrival addressed a letter now lying 
before me to the subject of this memoir, in 
which occurs the following passage :—‘“ You 
have the fullest liberty to assert in any quarter 
the high sense I entertain of your public ser- 
vices, which, although performed before I 
became Governor-General of India, were so 


| 





achievements have rendered her reign so 
glorious. On his health being somewhat re- 
stored, Sir George left a card at the Palace, 
and soon after received an invitation, or rather, 
to speak more correctly, “a command” to 
dine at Windsor Castle. Her Majesty was 
graciously pleased to invite the Duke of Wel- 
lington, and his brother Sir Frederick Pollock, 
to meet him. On Sir George presenting him- 
self at the castle, he was most affably greeted 
by the hero of Waterloo, whom he had first 
met forty-four years before at Government 
House at Calcutta, when his brother, the 
Marquis of Wellesley, was Governor-General of 
India. What vast changes had been wrought 
in the world’s history since that now distant 
period! The duke’s great military rival, the 
still mightier master of the destinies of France, 
and indeed of Europe, was then in the very 

*Now Sir James Grant, President of the Royal 


eminently distinguished by their importance 
to the state, and their ability im a professional 
point of view, that I have always considered 
myself justified in pronouncing a strong opinion 
of their transcendent merit.” 

Sir George Pollock, indue course of senior a 
was appointed Colonel Commandant of the 
Brigade of the Royal Horse Artillery, and on 
the initiation of the volunteer movement in 
1861, was nominated colonel of the First 
Battalion Surrey Rifles. He became Lieu- 
tenant-General on the 11th of November, 1851, 
and his commission as General bears date 
7th May, 1859. He is now the oldest officer 
in either the Royal Artillery, or in what was 
formerly known as the Indian branch of the 
service, and stands fourth in the list of 
generals in the entire British army.+ But if 


+ This was written some months before the promo- 
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tion of Sir George Pollock to the rank of field-marshal. 








In those days the frontiers of 
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merit and distinguished service alone were the} In April, 1854, he was, without any solicita- 
considerations that govern the authorities in| tion on his part, appointed by Sir Charles 
the promotion to the highest grade in the ser-| Wood, the President of the Board of Control, 
vice, viz., that of field-marshal, Sir George| the senior of the three Government directors 
Pollock would have attained this honour long| of the East India Company, under the Act of 
ago.* Some three or four years since four| Parliament “to provide for the government of 
general officers received the baton. They were/| India,” passed in the previous year’ Sir 
Sir John Burgoyne, whose great career of use-| Charles Wood’s letter offering the appoint- 
fuless was thus worthily rewarded; Sir Alex-| ment was couched in the most flattering terms. 
ander Woodford, also a veteran soldier, whose | It is as follows :— 
military career dates from the last century ; | 
Sir William Gomm and Sir Hew Dalrymple| “My pear Sir Grorce,—The time for the 
Ross, whose services, though lengthened, call | nomination of three directors of the East India 
for no further remark. In the latter part of|Company by the Crown having arrived, it 
1869, a letter signed “C. R. L.”’ appeared in becomes my duty to recommend to her Majesty 
the Naval and Military Gazette, recommending | the persons whom I believe to be most capable | 
Sir George Pollock as a worthy recipient for | of discharging the important duties of directors, | 
the baton of field-marshal, placed at the land to possess such qualifications as will com- | 
disposal of the authorities by the decease of) plete the court in full efficiency for the per- | 
| 
| 
| 











one of the above (also an artillery officer), Sir | formance of the various functions entrusted to 
Hew Ross, who, however distinguished, did|them in reference to the government of India. 
not possess the pre-eminent claim of having | Amongst those duties one of the most important 
commanded-in-chief an army in the field. This|is the superintendence of the large military 
communication was well received in India, and | force of the company, and I am anxious to see 
copied into various papers, while the 1'imes of|a tried soldier amongst the directors, well ac- 
India wrote a leading article upon it, strongly | quainted with the requirements of the military 
advocating the proposal. Again, on the ro |aervie in India. No one has more tri- 
ceipt of the paper in England, the article|}umphantly led that army, and under most | 
was inserted in the columns of the Army and | trying circumstances, than yourself; and I shall | 
Navy Gazette, a journal conducted by Dr. | have great pleasure in marking my sense of 
Howard Russell, and supposed to have con- | your services in that army by recommending 


siderable influence at head-quarters; but no-| you to the Queen as one of the directors to be 
thing has come of it, and it is only too probable | named by her Majesty. 
that the gallant old general will gotohis grave| “You will be the senior of the three whom 
without receiving any adequate recognition of! I shall recommend, and according to the course 
his services from the source known as the | adopted by the Court as to the directors whom 
“fountain of honour,” but which emanates ithey have chosen, I shall propose to place 
rather from Downing Street than Windsor your name the first on the list, and for the 
Castle.* period of two years, as I must name the period 
“No one has more triumphantly led that |in conformity with the Act. They have named 
army (the Indian), and under the most trying} the senior for the shorter period, and I shall 
circumstances, than yourself,”—such was the|thus have placed the nominated and elected 
deliberate opinion expressed in writing by Sir | directors as far as possible on the same footing. 











Charles Wood.t| What a commentary upon “T am, &c., | 
this declaration was the investiture of the rib- | (Signed) “Cartes Woop.” 
bon of the Bath, and the neglect, so far as an | 
hereditary or any other distinction is concerned,| Sir George Pollock was accordingly appointed 


of more than a quarter of a century! Can it|for two years; the other two Government 
be that red-tapism is at the bottom of it all, | directors, appointed at the same time, received || 
and that the fact of there being “no pre-|their nominations severally for four and six || 
cedent ” for a company’s officer having been a| years, thus causing one to go out of office | 
field-marshal presents an irrevocable bar to|every two years. About the same time Sir || 
the execution of a simple act of justice ? Charles Wood privately told Sir George Pollock 
In 1852 Sir George Pollock married, after | that at the end of the term he should be re- 
many years of widowhood, Henrietta, daughter appointed. The gallant officer felt that in this 
of G. H. Wollaston, Esq. unsolicited nomination a small and tardy ac- 
* See note f on preceding page. knowledgment of his services in India was 
t+ Now Viscount Halifax, and for many years Presi. | made by Government. ‘ 
dent of the Board of Control, and Secretary of State} During the two years Sir George continued 
la director of the East India Company he was 





for India. 
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@ constant, indeed, almost daily attendant at 
the India House, though such attendance was 
not in general given, except by the chairman 
and deputy-chairman; many of the directors 
were in the habit of attending at the weekly 
court only, and some not even then regularly. 
From the multifarious nature of the business 
which had at that time, and probably has still, 
to be transacted at the India House, it was 
almost impossible for any one director to be 
well informed on every branch; indeed, it was 
scarcely possible for a gentleman attending 
the weekly boards only, to be au fait on one 
subject; a zealous and efficient discharge of 
the high duties entrusted to them required 
constant attendance, and this Sir George 
Pollock gave without stint, as was a matter of 
notoriety in the old house in Leadenhall Street. 
The consequence of inefficient control on the 
part of some of the directors was that much of 
the business was conducted by the secretaries 
and clerks, the directors themselves exercising 
little supervision. This system of non-control 
was, in fact, favoured by the method of con- 
ducting the business. 

As the term for which Sir George Pollock 
had been appointed drew towards a termina- 
tion, he was rather surprised at not receiving 
an official intimation from Mr. Vernon Smith,* 
the new President of the Board of Control, as 
to whether he would be reappointed on the 
expiration of his two years of office; but he 
was soon relieved from all doubt on the subject 
by the receipt of the following letter from that 
gentleman :— 


“ India Board, March 20th, 1856. 

“My pear Sir GeorGe,—I think it due to 
the high consideration I entertain for your cha- 
racter and services to inform you, before the 
period arrives, of the course I think it my duty 
to pursue upon the vacancy that will be 
created in the Court of Directors by the ex- 
piration of the term of your appointment. 
Upon a careful revision of the discussions in 
the Act of 1853, in which I took part myself, 
I am convinced that it was the intention of 
the Legislature that a fresh appointment, and 
not a reappointment, should be the general 
rule to be followed by the minister of the 
Crown in his recommendations to her Majesty. 
As this is the first occasion in which the 
exercise of this discretion has occurred, I think 
it most desirable to maintain the principle 
whereby, in my opinion, the direction will be 
made most valuable; and therefore, in spite of 
the high value I set upon your services, it is 
not my intention to propose your reappoint- 
ment. 


* Now Lord Lyveden., 











“T am unaware at this moment whether, if I 
had found it compatible with my public duty 
to offer you the office again, you would have 
wished to accept it, and therefore it is quite 
open to you to let it be considered that you 
would not, if more agreeable to you. At any 
rate, I trust you will understand that my course 
is entirely prescribed by public principle, and 
that nothing in it can in the least detract from 
that high renown which places your name 
among the first in Indian annals of warfare. 

“T am, with the sincerest respect, 

“ Yours very truly, 
(Signed) R. Vernon Smiru.” 


The observation in Mr. Vernon Smith’s 
letter that “it was the intention of the Legis- 
lature that a fresh appointment, and not a re- 
appointment, should be the general rule to be 
followed,” is not according to fact, for there is 
nothing in the Act of Parliament to prevent 
such reappointment, nor was there indeed, 
during the debate which took place on the 
passing of the Act, any intimation given that 
a person once appointed was not eligible for 
re-election. It may also be mentioned that a 
director of considerable influence, who was in 
the House of Commons at the time, differed 
from the view taken by Mr. Smith; so that 
one is driven to the conclusion that the reason 
given was a mere excuse or afterthought to 
cover an act of injustice. The folly of such an 
“intention of the Legislature,” had any such 
existed, is obvious, for by never continuing any 
of the Government directors more than six 
years it would follow that by the time a man 
had become well acquainted with the business 
of the India House, his tenure of office and his 
usefulness would come to an end. It would 
also have followed that no Government director 
could have remained long enough in the direc- 
tion to take his turn as chairman or deputy- 
chairman. Mr. Vernon Smith’s observation, 
that by not making a reappointment the 
“ Direction will be made most valuable,” is also 
unfounded; while the suggestion that Sir 
George Pollock can, if he wished it, “let it be 
considered” that he would not have accepted 
the reappointment, is not only a most dis- 
creditable proposal as emanating from a 
Cabinet minister, but is evidently intended as 
a trap for the veteran to fall into, whereby the 
act itself of Mr. Smith would have been con- 
cealed. But Sir George Pollock was not only 
too “old a soldier” to be taken in by so 
transparent a subterfuge, but was also too 
honourable and straightforward a man to let 
anything “ be considered” that was not actually 
the case. Sir George wrote a reply in- 
dignantly rejecting such a course, which is so 
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characteristic that I will lay it verbatim before scholars of the day, had only served ten years 
the reader. |in India, and did not possess a tithe of the 
, , or s ian exper ’ , 
“ Bast India House, 24th March, 1856. vast Indian experience of the General, whom, 
“My when a local major, he had first met at Cabul, 
My pear Srr,—I have to acknowledge the | . = 
ie a as already narrated. It was said at the time 
honour of your communication of the 20th| ‘ ; é 
: ; ; ‘ .. | that Government had intended to send him to 
inst., stating that ‘you are convinced it was|;p) . ; Sige 
/ 2 : | Persia; there was no more fitting man living 
the intention of the Legislature that a fresh |; ats ros i i ea 
|for the Persian mission than himself, had 


appointment, and not a reappointment, should} . 
SPP ‘ OP ae |circumstances prevented the return of Mr. 


be the general rule, and that therefore you feel | a" 
, 8 : ° Murray as envoy to the court of the Shah. 
it to be your duty not to recommend me to| “ : : 

; a 2 ., |On this plan being frustrated, it was con- 
her Majesty for reappointment, but to establish . only : 

rte “hai! ._ | fidently asserted tha Ministry wished] to 

: fident] erted that the Minist hed] t 
the rule and maintain the principle on this aa ‘ 
: : : p appoint Sir Henry, Secretary to the Board of 
first occasion of a vacancy. ; 

p is " -...|Control on the vacancy caused by the re- 

‘I beg you will accept my best thanks for} .. ; ee ae ¢ ie 
: : : . | signation of Sir Thomas Redington, but that 
the very flattering allusion to my services in| : : 
, ' ; eae | they, for some cause, thought right to offer that 
India which accompanied the communication. | ; ; - Sg é 

F ; Pigg. 5 : post, in the first instance, to Sir George Clerk, 

“TI was appointed by Sir Charles Wood in a . : e ihe é 

: ; ae \ | Whose eminent services in the Punjaub, after || 
private letter (extracts from which I enclose) : ; ‘ ‘3 || 

: paage the Afghan disasters, the reader of this 
without any solicitations on my part, and (al- j ihe a 
though I need hardly say that bad I anticipated | ™°™° will recollect. It was expected that 

10ugn 1e€e¢ araly say ke Jal é icipated | q- 1 . > 

5 y Say P I ,| Sir George Clerk would decline the offer, but 
removal on the expiration of my two years’ | “ ; i ; 
tae ey when Government was disappointed by his 
tenure of office, I should have hesitated to} - age ; 
: : : : |acceptation of it, they decided upon not re- 
accept the office) it was not my intention at | Ske vg : é 
P ; ¢ . , |appointing Sir George Pollock to the Indian 
the present time either to request a reappoint- . ° ‘ : . . ; ° 
ease Direction, in order to provide for the object of 
ment, or to decline it if offered; I was content : : ‘ 
ee ; é jall this manoeuvring. It was rumoured that 
to leave the decision in the hands of her} qg. : 

; : ae Sir Henry honourably stated at the time to Mr. 
Majesty’s ministers, under the confident ex- | ,- ea 

A : i Vernon Smith that he was already too much 
pectation that it would be in accordance with : ope “ 

: F occupied at the British Museum to be able to 
what is due to me and advantageous to the state. ; : ; : 

“} , Sor Seg ee rtain] attend to business of the India Office, but the 

ne expression Of your intentions certainly | : » 2 
I ? J reply was that it would be sufficient if he 
caused me some surprise. : , ; 
; , . ‘ attended the courts only twice or thrice a week. 

“Tam obliged by the consideration for me | “i a ‘ é 

‘ , > oe ; With regard to Sir George Pollock’s expec- 
with which vou suggest that (if more agreeable ; “as 5 a 

eet: ao ae tation that he would be reappointed, it might 

to me) ‘it is quite open to me to let it be : ‘ ; 

é . : ..| very rationally rest on two grounds, first, in 
considered that I would not accept office if sie ie ; ‘ ‘ 

: : ; : consideration of the services he had rendered || 
again offered,’ but in answer to this I beg to : ; | 

.: ° ° ps Oo his country, ana secon yj, ir 1e ciear | 

ay that, with referer to tl rolic u to! . : aaty, from, 0 
say 1a Vv ‘ererence to 1e ICY TO ° > ay : e 

y. . ‘ I a wording of the Act, coupled with that portion 
assign as a reason for the course you pursue,} ., ,, °* : > |: , 

S Sa ea of the concluding paragraph of Sir Charles 
I do not see why any disguise should be], 3, a ang , Hi 
7 vale ‘ Wood’s letter to him, in which he says, “I 
adopted; and, as I certainly should have ac- : 
; aie - shall thus have placed the nominated and 
cepted the reappointment had it been offered : ; F 
i ee aes ; ,-. | elected directors as far as possible on the same 
to me, I think it is better for the public|, |. ,, ap ig 
ate footing.” And yet, what in fact took place in 
service and more honourable to you and myself é ee tae 
that the truth (whate it is) AP PR the case under consideration ! There were 
1a 1e truth (whatever it 18) Shouiad appear. : . > 
; ” rs six directors whose terms of office had ex- 
“T remain, my dear Sir, ie sin . ; : 
‘ pired. The five who were to be ballotted for 
“Yours very truly, : 
(Si 1) “« Georce P s were all returned, but the Government Direc- 
Signec TEORGE POLLOCK. decays? 5 
5 tor, Sir George Pollock, though placed by Sir 
‘ aes —_— ‘ ~ : 

In spite of this letter, Sir George Pollock has |Charles Wood, as far as possible, “on the 
been continually informed that it was under- | same footing,’ was by Mr. Smith deemed in- 
stood that he was not reappointed because he | eligible, and informed that he would not be 
did not wish to be; so that the source whence | reappointed. The cause assigned for thus 
originated the “understanding ” can be easily | dispensing with his services had no founda- || 
conjectured. It may be asked, what then was | tion in truth; indeed, it is quite clear that a | 

r ’ : ° ° “eo ‘ 
the true reason why Mr. Vernon Smith did|job had to be perpetrated, and Sir George | 
not reappoint Sir George Pollock? One sup-| Pollock was to be sacrificed. He had been || 
position is that he was sacrificed in order to | placed on the Direction in 1854 by the then 
give the office to Sir Henry Rawlinson, who | President of the Board of Control, with a very 
was appointed in his place. This able officer, | handsome acknowledgment of the services he 
though one of the most eminent Oriental | had performed “ under the most trying circum- 
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stances,’ and at the end of two years he was 
turned out, for it amounts to that, and told 
that he may “let it be understood” that he 
would not accept office, which would have been 
tantamount to uttering a falsehood in order to 
save a feeling of false pride, a course which 
he, at least, was one of the last men in the 
world to adopt, as Mr. Smith might have ex- 
pected had he better studied his character and 
career. In the army or navy, when an officer 
has committed an offence which would render 
it imperative on a court-martial to dismiss or 
cashier him, if he has interest or influence, he 
would very likely have the option of retiring, in 





order to save the disgrace of being dismissed. 
Did Mr. Smith consider it necessary to make 
such a proposal to an officer who had served | 
his country faithfully for more than half a | 
century, who had received the thanks of both 
Houses of Parliament more than once for dis- | 
tinguished services, and had obtained the| 
highest military honours ? 

But the perpetration of an act of patronage, | 
which bore a striking similitude to a job, was | 
not permitted to be passed over in silence by 
a watchful House of Commons. On the 12th) 
February, 1857, Captain Leicester Vernon— | 
who by the way stdted that he “ knew General 
Pollock only by reputation, and had never| 
even seen him ”—brought forward, in a forcible | 
speech, a motion for the production of the 
correspondence relative to the removal of Sir 
George Pollock from his seat as Government 
Director of the East India Company. 

Mr. Vernon Smith, in vindication of the 
course pursued by him, made a specious 
apology for the necessity for introducing young 
blood into the Indian administration, and in- 
sinuated a plea regarding the “infirmities of 
age’’ of Sir George. 

Mr. Disraeli, in replying to Mr. Smith, took 
him to task for his “attack upon one of his 
colleagues,’ and completely confuted the plea 
of age and infirmity. “General Pollock,” said 
the right honourable member for Bucks, “a 
man of more than European reputation, of 
world-wide reputation—to use the epithet of 
the President of the Board of Control—was 
appointed only two years ago, with the appro- 
bation of the public, by the present First Lord 
of the Admiralty. If General Pollock from 
age and infirmity|is now incapable of holding 
office as a Directbr of the East India Com- 
pany, why was he’ appointed by the colleague | 
of the right honourable gentleman? It is not 
possible that in two short years those abilities | 
which gained great victories, and that high | 
character which commanded general approba- | 
tion, should dissolve. If Sir G. Polldck ia| 
incompetent now, it was a bad appointment | 





two years ago. But what evidence have we 
that he is incompetent? (Hear, hear.) Is it 
to be found in the letter read to us by my hon. 
friend? It appeared to me to be a dignified 
letter, expressed in manly and proper lan- 
guage, by one fully equal to any position he 
might be called on to occupy. (Hear, hear.) 
I do not question the right of the President 
of the Board of Control to act on his own re- 
sponsibility, but having no evidence before me 
that Sir George Pollock is not as capable as 
he was two years ago, I must say I deplore 
that he is no longer a member of the Direction 
of the East India Company.” (Cheers.) 

But not only in Parliament, at the Board 


}of the East India Company many of his col- 


leagues “deplored” his removal, and the un- 
called-for and unmerited slight to which he 
had been subjected. On all military matters 
before the court, his opinion was considered by 
the majority of his associates as valuable and 
essentially of use; by some he might be con- 
sidered as too active and persevering in 
upholding the rights of his late comrades 
in arms, and his opposition to 
members, and 
and honest advocacy of the claims of the 
Bengal Military Fund, might have rendered 
him rather troublesome to deal with. It may 
have been more convenient to certain function- 
aries, and have better suited the easy and off- 
handed manner in which important divisions 
affecting the highest interests of the Indian 
army were in days quietly 
through the court, to get rid of a careful, 
conscientious director, and experienced soldier, 
whose demand for inquiry might have been 
rather unpalateable. 

His “age and infirmity” also did not inca- 
pacitate Sir George from drawing up an able 
paper—his own unaided production—from 
the numerous reports and appeals of the army 
on the claims of the Bengal Military Fund, 
which was eculogized in the press as one which, 
“ from its clearness, its condensation of volumi- 
nous facts and figures, its able and forcible array 
of the leading points of the dispute, would have 
done honour to his brother the Lord Chief 
Baron,” who, by the way, though some years 
older than Sir George, continued to fulfil his 
onerous duties with vigour and distinction for 
a period of ten years after the date when his 
younger brother was pronounced to be dis- 
qualified by reason of the “infirmities of age.” 

About two years after this, the East India 
Company ceased to rule the vast country they 
had, by the genius of their soldiers and states- 
men, brought into subjection to Britain, and 
the government of India passed into the 
hands of her Majesty’s ministers, while the 


certain 


more especially his energetic 


those carried 
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Queen was proclaimed throughout the entire| year,and will probably absorb the greater part 
peninsula as Empress of India, her orders|of the time of those who undertake it. I 
being declared paramount over its 150,000,000} could not but fear that at your age, after a 
of human beings. The old form of Government | course of service not less laborious than dis- 
at home also ceased to exist, the office of| tinguished, such a life might prove too much 
Secretary of State for India was brought into] for your physical energies, while I knew that 
existence, and a body, called the “Council of| your sense of duty would make it difficult for 
India,” was appointed. We need not hereenter|you to decline any opportunity that might 
into details as to the functions of this body.|come in your way of promoting the public 
Lord Stanley (the present Earl of Dgrby) was |interests. It was on this ground that, not 


the first to hold the seals of the office of Secre- without hesitation and reluctance, but with a 








tary of State for India, in the administration | conviction that neither by yourself nor by the 
of his father, and with him rested the no-| public could my motive be understood, I de- 
mination of the new councillors. His lord- | termined to relieve you from what might have 
ship would have been glad to avail himself of |} proved the disagreeable alternative of declin- 
Sir George Pollock's great experience, but con-/ing a post in which you could not but feel 
siderations as to the tax the duties of the|that your experience would have given great 
office would make on a man of Sir George’s j value to your counsels, or of accepting it at the 
advancing years decided him, though reluc- | sacrifice of health and necessary rest. 

tantly, to withhold the offer of a seat at the} ‘The Council, I feel, will lose by the omis- 
council table. Lord Stanley’s letter to Sir | sion of your name, but your inclusion in it 
George Pollock, stating his reason for thus | would have added nothing to, as your absence 
appearing to overlook him, redounds as much | from it can take nothing from, the reputation 
to the credit of the writer as of the recipient ; | of a career which is already historical. 

“T am, dear sir, 


and, indeed, we cannot recall a higher, or | 
“ Faithfully yours, 


1 
more gracefully, written, eulogium than is con- } 

veyed in it on the “sense of duty,” and “ emi- | “ STANLEY.” 
| 


nent services” “rendered to the British 
Empire” by the veteran General. It was| This, coming from such a man as Lord | 
what might have been expected from a man | Stanley, one certainly not given to fulsome | 
of his lordship’s character and capabilities. | compliment, must have acted as a balm to the 
The following is the text of the letter :— spirit wounded by the dismissal conveyed in 
the treacherous proposal of a statesman of the 
“India Board, September 4th, 1858. | calibre of a Vernon Smith. 
“Dear Sir,—I have hesitated from a feel-| And so Sir George Pollock finally took leave 


ing of delicacy in offering +o you an explana- | of the cares and labours of office after fifty-five 
tion which has perhaps been too long delayed. | years’ service in the field and cabinet, and re- 
The names of the gentlemen who have been | tired into private life. With a proud gratifi- 
requested to serve on the new Indian Council | cation he may 
are now before the public, and ad — possibly | ‘¢ Tang up his bruised arms for monuments.” 
have occurred to you that the omission of yours | 7 
requires at least some notice on my part. | The reader, who has followed me as I have 
“ Considering the long and eminent services | attempted to detail the stirring incidents of 
which you have rendered to the British Empire | this life, will allow that it has been a career of 
in India, it is obvious that any minister would, | credit to himself and usefulness to his country 
were it only for the sake of giving distinction | such as any man might be proud to look back 
to the body over which he was called to pre-| upon through the vista of many years. The 
side, have been personally desirous of securing | strictest honour and probity have ever marked 
your co-operation as a colleague. You cannot | the story of his life, and, though he held offices 
doubt this, nor can you be ignorant of the posi- | in which, without incurring the charge of ve- 
tion which you hold in public esteem, as one | nality, he might have amassed money without 
of those who have most successfully, and under | exciting suspicion, as has done many an “ old 
great difficulties, maintained the honour and | Indian” returned home with more rupees than 
power of England in the Kast. | were saved out of actual pay and allowances, 
“One reason, and one only, could have in-| Sir George Pollock has the proud satisfaction 
duced me to abstain from soliciting your as-| of knowing that his integrity is held m as 
sistance in Council. The duty of a councillor| high estimation in the country in which he 
will be both more onerous and more respon- | laboured an ordinary lifetime, as is his repu- 
sible than that of a director; it will involve | tation as a General of original genius. In 
residence in London during nearly the entire | his green old age he possesses, in an eminent 
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degree, the Shakspearian ideal of happiness for 
those whose 
“ way of life 
Is fallen into the sere—the yellow leaf;” 


though more blessed than Macbeth, into whose 
lips the Bard of Avon has put the simile, he 
has 
‘* That which should accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends.” 

We need say but few words as to his 
private character, and those few we say with 
misgiving, as relating to a man still among us. 
Those who have been privileged with his 
friendship can bear witness to the simple and 
unostentatious manner in which he dispenses 
his hospitalities, reminding “Indians” of a 
past generation of the system in force in the 
old days, “ Consule Planco,” when John Com- 
pany ruled the kingdom of the Moguls, while 
many who know him only by repute can testify 
to that large-hearted and catholic-spirited liber- 
ality which never turns a deaf ear to the 
prayer of the widow and orphan of those con- 
nected with the service, of which he forms so 
conspicuous an ornament, or indeed of any 
deserving object of charity.* 

During the late Lord Derby’s last ministry, 
in 1866, certain retirements and changes took 


place in the Judicial Bench, and Sir Frederick | 
Pollock retired from the office of Lord Chief! 


Baron, which he had held for so many years 
with such distinction, in order to make way 


for Sir Fitzroy Kelly, who, as a valued sup- | 
porter of the Tories in the Lower House, had | 


to be provided for. Lord Derby offered Sir 


Frederick a baronetcy, and the latter took the | 


opportunity of placing before the Prime Min- 
ister the neglect with which his brother had 
been treated by successive Governments, and 


* As a testimony of the regard, and even affection, 
with which Sir George Pollock is regarded by his | 
brother officers of the Artillery,—including what was | 
furmerly exclusively known as the Royal Artillery, | 
who regard with feelings of pride the veteran who has | 
shed such lustre on their branch of the service,—the 
following passage from the Army and Navy Gazette | 
should be here chronicled :—‘‘ His Royal Highness the | 
Duke of Cambridge and the officers of the Royal Ar- 
tillery, anxious to give a proof of their estimation of 
the character and services of the new field-marshal, 
Sir G. Pollock, proposed to entertain him at a banquet 
of the regiment. Sir George Pollock, deeply touched 
by such a mark of good-will, felt himself obliged with 
regret to decline the honour, for, in addition to his 
great age, the field-marshal suffers from the trouble 
of a bronchial affection. Nevertheless, the Indian 
Army will share in the feelings of satisfaction ex. 
pressed by Sir George Pollock at the intended com- 
pliment,”’ 











solicited a like honour for him. A distin- 
guished member of the administration, who 
held the seals of the War Office, replied on 
the 8th of July, 1866, on the part of the 
Premier, who, he said, had requested him (we 
quote the letter), “as one of your oldest, and, I 
trust, best friends, to express to you the great 
regret he felt at not being able to obtain the 
baronetcies for Sir George Pollock aud yourself. 
He said the Queen had consented to confer one 
on Sir George on account of your services, and 
that, of course, if you wished it, it would be 
given to you instead of Sir George, and that 
he was really sorry he could not get both.” 
| One cannot but be surprised that a statesman 
|of the so-called constitutional party, and what 
/is more, a man like the late Lord Derby, 
| should have sheltered his reluctance to pay a 
| tardy acknowledgment of Sir George Pollock’s 
| services behind the name of her Majesty, as 
| he is represented to have done. It requires 
| no knowledge of the mysteries of cabinets 
to know that the sovereign, particularly the 
| present Queen, would not gainsay the desire 
lof any Premier to reward deserving public 
servants, unless some manifest job was 
|being perpetrated. Indeed, when we have 
}seen how, during the last few years, liberal 
| cabinets have vied with their conservative 
predecessors in converting wealthy country 
gentlemen, manufacturers, and bankers, and 
other equally respectable nobodies, whose ser- 
vices to their country have consisted in living 
at home at ease, and voting with an admirable 
want of independence, according to the behest 
of the “whips” of their respective parties ; 
when we have seen these gentlemen rewarded 
with peerages and baronetcies by the half 
dozen at a time, one is inclined to wonder at 
the bad taste or indiscretion, to use a very 
mild term, which induced an experienced min- 








| ister to drag in the name of her Majesty as a 


party to an act ofinjustice. Furthermore, the 
Secretary for War, in that passage in which 
he states that the Queen “had consented to 
confer a baronetcy on Sir George Pollock on 
account of his brother’s services,” appears not 
only to ignore the services of the subject of 
this memoir, but to cast a perfectly gratuitous 
and uncalled-for insult upon him. The minister 
must have known perfectly well that Sir George 
Pollock would repel such a proposal with in- 
dignation. The letter of his brother, Sir 
Frederick, in reply, is admirable, and, what is 
more, wranswerable. 


“July 10th, 1866. 


“My DEAR , I am much gratified 
by your undertaking in the character you 
describe (one of my oldest and best friends), to 
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make a communication from Lord Derby of pension of £2 000 a a year for two lives. 
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his regret on the occasion of the offer that| Afghan expedition, on the other hand, though 


accompanied his note ubout ‘my resigning to 
facilitate the Government arrangements.’ Per- 
sonally I care little (indeed, nothing at all) 


| 
} 


| 


really undertaken under the same auspices, 
was not so ostensibly, but—and herein lies the 
point—it was paid for by India. The English 


about it, and had I not had a family (and not! taxpayer was not mulcted in pounds, shillings, 


a small one), 


I should have been well con-| and pence, it was therefore no concern of the 


tented to allow tardy justice to be done at my} English Parliament and people, who felt no 


expense ; 


Robert said of him (Sir G. Pollock) and his 


services when they were performed, I'am sur- | « 


prised that there should be any difficu Ity about | 
it. His eldest son was then without fortune ; 


he is now abundantly provided for ; and perhaps | 


you are not aware that one of the last 
the Board of Directors of the E. I. C. was to 
solicit this promotion for my brother, and 
Lord Stanley (then Indian Secretary) approved 
of it. 

“T believe history will say he saved India 
as much as Lord Clive won it. 

“ Mais wimporte.” 


Thus the sole reward 
received for eminent from her 
Majesty’s Government has been the Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Bath, of which he 
was already a Companion, and yet he extricated 
the Home Ministers from the terrible mess 
into which they, chiefly, were instrumental in 
plunging the Indian Government by their mad | 
scheme for checking Russian aggression by | 
setting up a subsidiary power in Afghanistan, 


George 


his services 


when, if matters had not been grossly mis- 
managed, Dost Mahomed was both able and 


willing to be their powerful ally. That the 
Board of Control, at that time presided over 
by Sir Cam Hobhouse, better known as 
Broughton, and the Foreign Office, under Lord 
Palmerston, had a chief hand in the under- 
taking of the ill-fated expedition towards 
which the Governor-General 
first averse, until his ambitious 


Lord 


secretaries 


acts of | 


but remembering what the great Sir| impulse of gratitude at the pecuniary saving 


effected by the successful tactics of the General, 
or that other saving, the restoration of British 
honour and prestige, which, one would have 
| thought, though incapable of being measured 
by sordid gold, might have been rewarded by 
the bestowal of some hereditary distinction. 
We have laid before the reader the splendid 
eulogium passed by Sir Robert Peel in the 
House of Commons, when dwelling upon the 
brilliant operations connected with the forcing 
of the Khyber Pass, but eloquent and gratify- 
ing as was the description of this achievement 
from the lips of that great statesman, the 


| comparison between it and Alexander’s Indian 


Pollock has | 


|of the world that the forcing of this 


was himself at} then what reward should Sir 


triumphs was not overstrained when the facts 
stated by Sir Archibald Alison in his “ History 
of Europe,” vol. 8, page 51, are borne in mind, 

z., that “This was the first time in the annals 
terrible 
defile had been attempted by armed men. 
Timour himself, at the head of 200,000 men, 
had recoiled from its terrors, and purchased a 
passage through by a large payment to the 
Afreedie tribes which held its sides; and 
Nadir Shah, the great Persian conqueror, a 
century before the British advance, had done 
the same.” 

If Keane worthily earned a peerage for the 
capture of a single fort, a feat which, moreover, 
was chiefly due to an inspiration of his en- 
gineers, Thomson and Durand; and Wiltshire, 
a baronetcy, also for the storm of a single fort ; 
George Pollock 


receive from a country which “ delighteth to 


overcame his better judgment, is proved by | 
documents that have since been brought to} 


light, and, moreover, was openly avowed by the 
President of the Board of Control himself, who, 
adopting the language of Coriolanus, admitted 
the fact in unmistaken terms. ‘“ Alone I did 
it,’ * said the minister and friend of Byron. 
We have seen how, onthe conclusion of a recent 
memorable and eminently successful expedition, 
undertaken under the orders of the Home 
Government, and paid for out of the Imperial 
Exchequer, the able General who commanded 
was raised to the peerage, and received a 
* Marshman’s “ History of India.” 


“ great man 


honour ”’ its great soldiers ? 
History, when recounting the deeds of this 
”—as Sir Robert Peel called him 


\in the House of Commons,—in that admirable 


Afghanistan campaign, in which absolutely 
not one single military or political mistake was 
made by him, but in which the prescient com- 
mander, the dashing soldier, and the consum- 
mate tactician were happily and rarely blended 
—history will, with Sir James Outram, hail 
him as the saviour of India, and will echo the 
words of the late Lord Chief Baron, that if 
“Clive won India, Pollock saved it” to the 
British Crown. 


Notr.—With respect to the presentation by the Maharajah Shere Singh of a sword of honour to Sir 


George Pollock, we have been 
Sir William Nott with similar tokens of his esteem. 





canada to state that that prince also presented Sir 


Robert Sale and 
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SOME EVENTS OF THE WAR OF 1870; 
WITH THE FAVOURITE NATIONAL AIRS OF THE FRENCH AND GERMAN ARMIES. 


THIRD 


PAPER. 


Ir has been said that when Christmas comes | arrested by darkness under the walls of Metz. 


the message of “peace and good-will’’ among 
men may find the foremost nations in Chris- 
tendom proving once more the irony of the 
ancient phrase, “See how these Christians 
love one another.” We fain would try to hope 
that it may be otherwise; that ere then the 
French may have acknowledged their position, 
and accept it in a manner more worthy of a/| 
brave-hearted people than is their present | 
systemless, hopeless, mad warfare; and that 
the Prussians may show a noble moderation 
in dealing with 2 vanquished foe. 

Metz has surrendered, but Paris holds out; | 
and certain it is that the longer it does so, the 
more its 500,000 armed men fight, the more! 
“millions of cartridges” its women daily 
make, the greater must be the suffering at the 
end, that “ bitter end’ of which its inhabitants | 
so prophetically speak. So serious indeed is | 
the prospect of the intensity of suffering, that | 
the Prussian Minister has thought well to} 
issue a circular to the effect that if Paris | 
persists in holding out to the last, hundreds 
of thousands must necessarily starve, as the 
German commander (in the event of the city 
falling into his hands) could not provision two 
millions of people even for a single day. Nor 
could relief be obtained either by dispersing 
the people into the surrounding districts, or by 
importing provisions thence, as all means of 
communication with these have been cut off or 
laid waste by the French themselves, with a 
view to harass the enemy. 

Thus things stand in November; but to go 
back to where we broke off our brief diary of 
events. Marshal Leboeuf, the then Minister of 
War in France, is said to have replied to the 
question, “ Was he ready for war?” by en- 
gaging that his imperial master should cele- 
brate the 15th of August—his jour de féte—at | 
Sans Souci; and when more closely pressed 
by the Emperor himself, he answered in a 
letter lately made public, that “the eagle! 
glance of the imperial eye alone would insure 
the victory.” 

Now what was happening on August the 
15th, instead of the predicted triumphal occu- | 
pation of the Prussian Lust-Schloss? On the, 
14th the Prussian forces attacked the French | 
late in the afternoon at Vionville, between 
Pange and Courcelles, the fight being only 


Both sides indeed claimed the victory, but 
there was little doubt as to who had the ad- 
vantage. The following day the Emperor 
issued his farewell address at Metz, laying 
down his official position of commander-in- 
chief of the so-called “ Army of the Rhine,” 
and left the fortress. - From that date Leboeuf 
himself has been heard of no more, till he left 
Metz the other day a prisoner. He was indeed, 
in one of his country’s “ fantastic” narratives, 
said to have been seen before Sedan, ‘on a 
prancing war steed, in full uniform, with a 
grand blaze of stars and crosses on his breast, 
prancing on his charger at the head of the 
foremost battalions, in the thickness of the 
hail of shot and shell, seeking death at every 
cannon mouth, but bearing that charmed life 
which is the curse of desponding men.” 

This account may be taken for what it is 
worth; we know but too well how much of 
victory the “glance of the imperial eye” 
effected on that occasion! Marshal Bazaine 
having taken the Emperor’s place at Metz as 
commander-in-chief, a movement of retreat 
began on that very 15th of August which was 
to have seen the French army at Berlin, and 
the next day the van of Prince Frederick 
Charles’s corps, 30,000 strong, attacked Ba- 
zaine’s whole army at Mars-le-Tour, under the 
impression that it was the rearguard; a san- 
guinary conflict was sustained by the Prus- 
sians against superior numbers for seven 
hours, until the Hanoverian corps and some 
Rhenish regiments turned the tide of battle, 
and the French were driven back. On the 
18th the attempt to cut off Bazaine’s retreat 
was resumed, and the bloody battle of Gravel- 
lotte was fought, lasting all day, and resulting 
in the retiring of Bazaine inio Metz. 

Of these two terrible battles an eye-witness 
says, “The havoc that was made in the cavalry 
throughout the whole of the 16th was fearful, 
and I saw a cuirassier regiment, who in their 
breastplates, white tunics, and high boots, 
looked the very beaw idéal of heavy cavalry, 
come out of action numerically about two 
squadrons strong. Their colonel marched 
slowly at their head, utterly overcome at’ the 
loss of his gallant men. He had five officers 
with him out of about twenty-five who had 
ridden out with him that morning. On the 
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18th one of the most brilliant actions of the 
day was admitted on all sides to be the storm- 
ing of St. Privat, which was taken after the 
most terrific cannonade, by which it was 
simply riddled to pieces. Nothing through- 
out could be braver than the French troops, 
and they are by all allowed to fight remark- 
ably well, the fault lying in bad generalship 
and inferior artillery, as compared with the 
opposing force. Around this particular place 


the dead lay so thick that one could scarce | 


walk one’s horse through them, most of them 


killed by shells, which inflict, as may be sup- | 
There was a | 


posed, the most ghastly wounds. 
French officer still lying in a ditch by the 
road-side the morning after the battle. He 
had been shot through the chest, and in his 
left hand held a letter that he had evidently 
long carried with him.” 

Another thus describes more particularly and 


most graphically the memorable battle of Gra- | 
—* August 18th.—At four o’clock this | 


vellotte :- 
morning I left Pont-i-Mousson on one of the 


waggons of the field telegraph* corps. After | 
about nine miles, finding our progress slow, I 


went forward on foot, past many troops and 


trains, until I came to a wilderness of wag- | 


f 


gons, and knew I could not be far from the 
At that moment a herald gallops 





front. 
us proclaiming ‘ The battle is beginning.’ 
I heard the thunder break as it were from the 
heart of the hill. . . . Passing along the 
road westward, I came upon the first fearful 
traces of the battle of Vionville—a deep ravine 
strewn with knapsacks, hats, and refuse. A 
step beyond, and corpse after corpse turns its 
ghastly face upwards, and now and then the 
low moan of a wounded man made me hesitate 
I press on amid swords, 


ny 
Lucn 


to go further. 
rifles, knapsacks, dead men, and dead horses. 
‘Take care,’ cries a soldier; ‘the field is full of 
unexploded shells, and to touch one may be 
death.’ In some places were French 
shrapnels, in others scattered ammunition of 
Prussian came within 
sight of the Gross-hauptquartiers of the King. 
Approaching, I recognised some of those pre- 
sent. Apart from the rest, Count Bismarck, 
motionless, gazing upon the tremendous scene 
enacted below; the King standing still and 
silent, unable to take his eyes from the fearful 
field stretching out from his feet, covered with 


waggons. At last |] 


dead men, and watching sadly those who were | 
engaged in burying them; by his side Moltke, 


with his great brow and luminous eyes, need- 
ing no glass to enable him to sweep the 
horizon; to the left, the Princes Frederick 


* The working of this has been described in a 
former paper. 


Charles, Albert, and Charles; to the right 
Lieutenant-General Sheridan, of the United 
States, and a group of German officers. All 
the Prussians were splendidly dressed, and 
were men of noble figure—Sheridan oddly 
small by their side. A troop of Uhlans dashed 
| past with a loud hurrah towards the battle. . . 
|The Germans had formed their two armies into 
' a vast solid crescent, stretching from St. Privat 
| to Vaux. In the hollow of this were the ranks 
| of the French, holding a powerful position, but 
| suffering terribly without making any apparent 
impression upon the ever-renewed hosts before 
them (who issued interminably from ‘that 
| mysterious wood to their left which seemed to 
hold all Germany,’ filling their ranks as soon 
as they were disjointed by the growling fire of 
the mitrailleuses and shrapnels). Shooting and 
being shot, shooting and being shot,—this for 
hour after hour continued as the fight raged 
across the deep ravine, a distance of 400 yards 
being the widest point of separation between 
the armies. . . . 

“As the French retreated (after a most 

fearful struggle) the King and his generals 
mounted their horses and rode forward. 
The Emperor Napoleon, who had slept at the 
village of Gravellotte, had made his way, after 
the action had commenced, by Malmaison, 
Doncourt, and Jarny to Verdun, and thence to 
Chalons, escorted by one regiment of Grena- 
diers of the Guard, two regiments of light ca- 
valry, and one regiment of Chasseurs d’ Afrique, 
which finally jomed Macmahon. . . . At 
half-past eight all was still over the mighty 
plain, no sound could be heard. The smoke, 
which in the morning had risen towards the 
heavens from the mitrailleuses and cannons, 
had now descended and completely enveloped 
the battle-field. In three directions we 
could see the light of burning villages. I 
passed the night in a house at Gorze, sitting at 
the window. The one large street of the vil- 
lage was from midnight to daybreak a scene 
of fearful confusion. Waggons loaded with 
wounded and groaning men were inextricably 
massed together, and at every door the inha- 
bitants were receiving into their houses the 
bleeding forms of friend and foe . . . The 
churches were the buildings first used to 
shelter the wounded, whose groanings were 
heart-breaking. Everywhere and anywhere 
the exhausted soldiers who had been engaged 
in the combat had laid them down to sleep, 
jand now and then some sleepless one sat 
| gazing with mute grief on the lifeless form of 
a well-known comrade. . . .- 

“Early in the morning I wandered on the 
battle-field. I could see the Freuch in their 
| camp on the heights of St. Quentin, while near 
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by the soldiers who had driven them there | eee y ia 

were burying their dead in vast graves, some Se eSeees oe So) 
of them singing in faltering voices the old rs es be = se ae oe ae 
chorales of the Fatherland. . . . About noon | Mir auch fir ge - dan-ken macht? 












a severe thunderstorm swept over Gravellotte, | 
with copious rain, which must have been’ Se RN Or est 
gratefal to the wounded men who had not yet | 2 : -== | 
been removed, and who lay burning with fever | — 4-1 5 -' 

and crying for water. It passed swiftly, and 
































































| soon after a perfect rainbow hovered with TranstaTion (from the “Lyra Germanica”). 
glowing arch over the fields of pain and death.” Jesus my Redeemer lives, 
An officer who was present at Gravellotte Christ my trust is dead no more; 





In the strength this knowledge gives 


ee MRT A alter ea huoNeeits CI 


says :—‘“The day after the battle was a most ; 
| pais . Shall not all my fears be o’er, 
| melancholy one. We spent it in burying the Though the night of death be fraught 1} 
|| dead; and while we were heaping corpses upon Still with many an anxious thought ? 
; {| corpses our bands. played the old beautiful Jesus my Redeemer lives, 
: || chorale, ‘Jesus meine Zuversicht. As we 3 aae — erm shall seé : 
: } - * rig e hope this promise gives, | 
| stood around the pits we had dug in the Where He is I too shall be. | 
; | ground, and looked at the dead lying at our Shall I fear then? Can the Head 
7 || feet in silent rows, there were few among us Rise and leave the members dead ? 
14 || who did not feel the tears coursing down their Close to Him my soul is bound 
cheeks. No one that sits quietly at home and _In the bonds of Hope enclasped ; || 
f '! reads ther rts f he battle-felds in ti Faith’s strong hand this hold hath found, 
: |, Treads the reports from the battle-fields in the And the Rock hath firmly grasped ; 
: | papers can have the faintest idea of what the And no ban of death can part 
: | horrors of war really are. Life and limb, From our Lord the trusting heart. 
| treasure and property, alike melt away in the T shall see Him wilh there eyes, | 
1 farnace of battle. Towards nine o’clock our eee > fs adi 
| friends the Saxons passed the improvised With His love this heart shall glow ; 
| cemetery. Cheerful and good-natured as ever, Only then shall disappear 
Weakness in and round me here. 


they marched to a spirited tune that broke 

strangely upon our ears. But they had awa- Ye who suffer, sigh, and moan, 
ik d th seal sition of 6 f : Fresh and glorious there shall reign ; 
| Sone © musica propensities or some OF oul Earthly here the seed is sown, 

|, men, and hymns and national anthems filled | Heavenly it shall rise again ; 


|| the rest of the evening.” Natural here the death we die, 
Spiritual our life on high. 


| 

| 

} JESUS MEINE ZUVERSICHT. Sistine Chanel ane thas 
} 


By Lutss Henxrettz von BranDErsura, In thy Saviour’s care rejoice, 








Give not place to gloom and fear ; 


9%, = 4 -~J-3 ae k 
paragon 5 — a —a— > aes Dead, thou yet shalt know His voice, | 
| ee = =rE=e {= =={=- si} When the final trump is heard, | 








A STE - feb SA. OS GEE HS ~ Bene Gee ~~ Paes ones 
5 . ee ~_ And the death-cold grave is stirred. 
Je-sus mein-e  Zu-ver - sicht Laugh to scorn, then, death and hell 
\ aR soc Mahe sabe ee f ; i ill, 
} F Dic 1 weiss “ich coils im > Laugh to scorn the gloomy grave ; 
pstanlee -j--6— SCE: BERS Ce a Caught into the air to dwell 

dite =~ = =fES= ————-}-# > With the Lord who comes to save, 
We shall trample on our foes, 


_ a = a Mortal weakness, fear, and woes. 


Only see ye that your heart 


33 |_-|_,— pat al 
¢ ==! o- fee =e: os 4- att Rise betimes from earthly lust ; 





Would ye there with Him have part q 
_ ’ : 

: ba Be tal Here obey your Lord and trust, 7 
und mein Heitand ist im le - ben. Fix your hearts beyond the skies, 5 
Dar um mich zu - frie-den ge - ben. Whither ye yourselves would rise. fi 








i a. a “- 2. distant heights where the fatal chassepot fire 











cee sis be” ( 

lorez— = fe S-: Can we fancy to ourselves the firelit camp a 

a ==4- 4-16 2 =r==iI——— | of anthem-singing men, so lately from the fight, & 

1] in the beautifully situated field of Gravellotte ? a 
Phy 22 = Ea = —=—,|Towards the south lay stretched the wood- 
(= Te +e 2-5 - = Se =e= = encircled plateau, forming the foreground of 
v 1 om ~~ |@ landscape which seemed hardly bounded by 

Ve Was die lang - € -des - nacht | the distant Ardennes; to the north were the | 2 





arpa = a= == fs S=ES] had poured down upon them; while their 
| pecaetotin ants aan mma s= =4——I=I=—S=-t| enemies, who held those heights, remained 
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comparatively inaccessible to the shorter- 
ranged needle-gun. <A regiment of Guards, 
4,500 strong, had come out of this fire with 
scarcely 1,200 unwounded. But now the am- 
bulances had conveyed the wounded to hospital. 
The dead had been buried, and except for a 
broken weapon here and there all signs of the 
battle would soon have disappeared. 

Night, meantime, had spread her soft wings 
over victors and vanquished, and probably 
one of the songs that sweetly broke the still- 
ness of the hour, was that favourite martial 
one, the concluding verse of which is so simply 
beautiful both in its original German and its 
recent faithful English rendering, that we 
quote it here :— 


* Auch Du im Lager Driiben, 
Magst ruhig schlafen, Feind, 

Wir ha’n mit Schuss und Hieben 
Es ehrlich stets gemeint.’’ 

‘* Sleep sweetly e’en in yonder camp, 

Although ye be our foes ; 

We have no private cause for hate, 
Our blows are honest blows.” 


The battle of Gravellotte, as well as the 
previous battles of Woerth, Saarbruck, and the 
other engagements of that sad and eventful 
August, will live in history, not only on account 
of the numbers of the forces engaged, nor even 
so much on account of the sustained and 
desperate character of the fighting, as for the 
ensuing sudden and marvellous collapse of the 
French army and the imperial plans of cam- 
paign. This was the wonder to all the world. 
What has become of those tens and hundreds 
of thousands of troops? Where is their famed 
military skill? What lies at the bottom of 
this total and unlooked-for failure ? “ Incapable 
generalship and insubordination,” 


is the answer | 





| 
| 


“TI see them stand at the private railway 
station in the Park of St. Cloud, and the 
husband and wife, the mother and son, take 
leave of each other as if about to separate for 
a trip to the sea-coast or Baden. . . 
And presently the mother’s heart is gladdened 
by the glorious news that her boy has re- 
ceived the ‘baptism of fire.’ The 
picture-shops blazed with caricatures of 
Prussians bolting before Zouaves, of French 
Vivandiéres leading a dozen Uhlans into cap- 
tivity; cuirassiers twirling their moustaches, 
and asking their cocottes what they should 
bring them from Berlin. Bismarck was to be 
brought into Paris bound to the wheels of the 
imperial triumphal car. Prussia was to be 
erased from the map of Europe. Delenda est 
Prussia, said the Pays. But in the midst of 
their giee the telegraph twanged in our ears 
that General Frossard was retreating before 
the Prussians, that Marshal Macmahon had 
lost a great battle at Weissenburg, at Woerth, 
that he was retiring upon Saverne, whence 
also he had been dislodged by the swift pur- 
suing Prussians, who were, as they are now, 
on their way to the capital.” 

The news of victory was all over Berlin in 
half an hour. Crowds assembled before the 
palace, which grew denser and denser, and the 
queen repeatedly appeared in answer to the 
loud and prolonged cheering. How different 
was her bearing and mien from the last time 
we saw her, pensive and subdued by the side 
of the King, about to take leave of him when 
he left Berlin to place himself at the head 
of his army! The next day the prisoners of 
war were expected to pass through the capital, 
and many assembled at the station to see 
them; so many, that the Inspector of Police 
issued a placard, saying, “Though we hope 


now. “The Emperor is being betrayed,” some| that the French will not, during the war, have 


ventured to suggest then ; 
tunate man! assuming for his motto, ‘ 
victorious,” 
enter Paris unless as victor. 
is, did he foresee his inevitable fate ? 


while he, unfor- | an opportunity of witnessing a similar spectacle, 
‘Dead or | let us show them that the people of Berlin 
declared that he would never re-| know how to treat an enemy when he is their 
Fatalist as he| prisoner.” 


The warning was, however, unnecessary. 


“A few days ago, to us it seems but yester-| No expression of enmity towards the French 


day,” 


this time, “we rode out in the morning to| against Napoleon. 
see the Emperor and his son set forth for the to see the Turcos. 


writes a correspondent from Paris at|was uttered, nor even of ill-feeling, 


except 
There was great ; curiosity 
One old fruit-woman 


big war which was to make his ambition|assured her listeners that each of these 


virtue. 


He did not mean to be too ewigeant,| soldiers carried a cat with him on his knap- 


he simply meant to make a promenade mili-| sack, which was an object of adoration, and 


taire to Berlin by easy stages ; 


and! defended him in battle. 


But when the train 


then, once settled at the palace, to dictate his | appeared, pity took the place of idle curiosity, 


terms to Bismarck and the King. 


He | and cigars, beer, and refreshments were freely 


would be magnanimous, he would be content | distributed. 
with the left bank of the Rhine, and Luxem-| 


bourg, Landau, and a strip of territory in those | was a great day of rejoicing. 
| was sung in the cathedral, and her Majesty 


regions. 





The Sunday after the victory of Woerth 
The Te Deum 
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attended, showing much emotion. The streets 
were thronged with people in holiday dresses, 
flags were flying and houses illuminated. But 
here and there were sad faces among the re- 
joicing crowds, from which all joy had fled. | 

A war affects Germany more deeply than | 
other nations, for there the army is not a) 
caste, but the German people in arms, the | 
liability to military service being universal. | 
A campaign leaves a place vacant in almost | 
every household; and in how many, whether | 
of rich or poor, is that place doomed never to) 
be filled again ! 

On the evening of this same day of triumph, 
the crowd visited the palace at Carlsruhe to 
congratulate the Grand Duke. They announced 
their presence by singing the popular “ Wacht | 
am Rhein,” * but when the Grand Duke ap- | 
peared, he begged them to join instead in the | 
hymn “Nun danket alle Gott,” which they 
did, the chorus of many voices sounding im-_ 
pressively in the still night air. 


THE CHORUS OF GOD’S THANKFUL 
CHILDREN. 


Martin Rincxkart, 1636. 
“~“ 
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* The music and words of this most beautiful air 
were given in our last paper. * 
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TRANSLATION (from the “ Lyra Germanica”’). 


Now thank we all our God, 
With heart, and hands, and voices, 
Who wondrous things hath done A 
In whom His world rejoices ; 
Who from our mother’s arms 
Hath blessed us on our way 
With countless gifts of love, 
And still is ours to-day. 


O may this bounteous God 

Through all our life be near us, 
With ever-joyful hearts 

And blessed peace to cheer us ; 
And keep us in His grace, 

And guide us when perplexed, 
And free us from all ills 

In this world and the next. 


All praise and thanks to God 
The Father now be given, 
The Son, and Him who reigns 
With them in highest heaven, 
The one eternal God 
Whom earth and heaven adore, 
For thus it was, is now, 
And shall be evermore. 


The Archduchess, a graceful and beautiful 


|lady, daughter of the King of Prussia, was 
| herself at the station, attending to the wounded 
jas they were brought in. 


Some of the Carls- 
ruhe men had fallen into the hands of the 
savage Turcos, who had mutilated them hor- 
ribly, cutting off their hands, feet, noses, and 
ears. The employment of these barbarians 
in the French army has caused great and just 
indignation, not only among the Germans, but 
among the better class of French soldiers. 
They are recruited from the worst and most 
degraded classes of blacks, and galley-slaves 
are placed in front of the Turco regiments, 
without even a uniform, in grey blouses. In 
action the Turcos throw themselves on the 
ground, and lie so still as to look more like 
stones than men at a little distance. They 
let the enemy approach them thus to within 
about fifteen paces, and then spring up upon 
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him like tigers. At Weissenburg these men able to die on behalf of the liberty and great- 
continued to shoot the Prussians from the/ ness of the newly constituted Fatherland, and 
windows of the houses even after the town for a speedy, honourable, and durable peace. 
was taken. Let us hope that it was they, and The military band played the tune, ‘How 
not, as was said, the villagers themselves, who softly they rest, the blessed!’ (Stockmann’s 
poured boiling oil down upon the Prussian |‘ Grabgesang,’ ‘Wie sie sanft ruhen, die 
soldiers in the streets. Many horrors are|Seligen!’), and the list of the dead having 
told of their conduct to the wounded, and of been read over, the Lord’s Prayer and the 
their turning viciously upon their captors, | benediction followed. 
after pretending to lay down their arms, some, 
even stabbing the doctors who bandaged them.; DIE GNADE UNSERS HERRN JESU CHRISTI. 
In spite of all this, French, Turcos, and 2 Cor. xu. 13. 
Germans wereall treated alike, whether brought ie 3-4-4 
in from the battle-field bleeding and dying, or cf a AF: 2 asf. a. = =aa-at 
borne away prisoners of war to the Prussian —--1-8- . Tene ——s 
fortresses. A French officer, astonished at ie G unsers Herrn ee Chris - 
his reception, was driven to say of his captors, F ee pn Smee ees 
“ Vraiment c’est une grande nation! ”’ tl? -+o-—e =" —s =3 == 
It is a great nation; and the more we hear | he 
of it, the more we must admire the depth of 
character, the hearty piety, and the sober =i == 203-4 
morality of its people. As the Prussian troops _— = eR SS S-S-| ist ie ae Z Bi 
passed through their own villages at the com-, J | 
mencement of the war, the aged inhabitants 
would come near and raise their hands in 
benediction on them, one old woman shrieking 
out with a mighty voice, “I am praying for | 
you—lI pray rRaY!?’ The village maidens 
would approach too with baskets of black 
bread and large earthen pots of coffee, their 
own offering to the men, who treated them mein-schaft des Heil gen “Gea tes, 
with most perfect respect. In the trains there 
was no noise, no yelling, nor oaths, always 
perfect good humour, the soldiers beguiling 
the weary hours with perpetual singing, gene- 
rally in chorus; the ‘one bit of wantonness 
they permitted themselves consisting in certain | 
facetious chalkings on their carriages, such as 
“ Hilgut nach Paris” (Express for Paris), or | mit euch ne mit uns al-len, A-men. 
the cry at the stations “ Eimsteigen nach | 
Paris?” (Who’s for Paris?) They could| 
scarcely have dreamed then how expeditious 
their arrival there would be! 
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A verse of a hymn was sung, and then, ac- 
But to return to the more solemn moments ; Pa ad enn. 2 ok 
. , ¢..,, cording to military custom, as the procession 
of the war. A German letter from before : : Hees 
; asl abs ci . | returned martial music was played, “Im a 
Metz thus describes a special Sunday service,,,  . 5, se 
: ; Prussian,” and the “ Wacht am Rhein,” being 
devoted to the consecration of the burial-ground 
of the soldiers killed in those terrible battles 
of August, to which we have already alluded :— GRABGESANG. 
“There was a long procession of clergymen, 
surgeons, officers, and men, as also the inhabit- 
ants of the village. On arriving at the spot, }— ay 
4 . - —4~—-+ ae maces 
a meadow bordered with poplars, the graves yore —sJ—3 4 Se aes —— =f 
. : : ' = a Seared Te vere Saree 
being decked with flowers by the deaconesses, —> ge mes J 
a hymn was sung. One of the camp preachers, | Dl rs 
posted by a newly erected cross, then delivered | Weise sat re as at 
an impressive address, in which he expatiated ‘Oreo Vee Ir Gntenemihd Be ==} 
. - | Ss. —— RD <a: — —-+-gw—za— 
on the sacrifices which the war had cost, and | \ |—54.——-—-—F— ia os “f—a--e— 
on the wonders which had been achieved, | ‘~. 


pointing out that it was delightful and honour- | How softly ye rest, companions 


prominent. 


(With free English Translation.) 
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And no more ye feel 
How gladness doth steal 
I Away to make place 
For sorrow apace; 
In the cypress shade 
Ye are gently laid, 
Till the dead shall rise 
To meet Christ in the skies. 


And I, too, one day 

Shall so pass away, 

And sink to the tomb 

In the cool earth’s womb. 
Whether soon or late, 
Such must be our fate : 
To dust, dust returns ; 
The soul unfettered lives. 


Haply some loved friend 
Hither his steps will wend, 
When the moon’s clear ray 
On my grave shall play, 
And drop a passing tear 
On the moonlit bier, 

The mortality 

That shall be immortal. 


Then a sigh will break, 

For true friendship’s sake, 
From the heaving breast 

“ How softly they rest! ” 
He murmurs; and I— 
Could I hear the sigh— 
Would say, “ We shall rise 
To meet Christ in the skies.” 


FEATHERED ARROWS ; 


OR, TRUTHS WING 


ED BY FANCIES. 


Eicutu FuicGut. 


Hark! It is the blackbird from yon wicker | 
cage who is pouring forth such streams of | 
melody, that all the dry, hot street seems to | 
echo with the dewy music of spring. A wise | 
bird he is to accept with cheerfulness a fate | 
which neither sorrow nor despair could avert. 
The sun is shining to-day, and the sky over- 
head is clear; so he takes what he gets of 
nature, and perhaps depends on his little bird 
imagination to supply the rest. But never in 
depth of green woodland did he or any of his 
tribe give forth a sweeter, merrier song. 

Thus it is with ourselves. Each one of us 
is shut in the cage of a destiny which he can- 
not break. We are placed in certain circum- 
stances and exposed to certain trials, and 
where God has placed us we must remain. It 
is possible to conduct ourselves in our cages 





| like unruly birds—to fly against the bars, and 
beat out life in mad and useless efforts after a 
| happier lot. But it is also possible, like the 


| blackbird, to make our lives a song, to take 
| what God gives us of beauty and brightness 
| with gratitude, and what He gives us of re- 


straint and narrowness with a trust which will 
be so like gratitude that one could scarcely 
know them apart. And thus we shall not 
only make sorrow lighter to our own hearts, 
but we shall glorify God exceedingly. For the 
world never wonders to hear a man’s life musi- 
cal when his earthly lot is bright. But when the 
music issues from a dark lot it begins to marvel, 
and to ask the reason. Ifthe blackbird did not 
sing in the grove it would be a wonder: the 
wonder is that he does sing in the street. 
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We speak of our losses at times as if they 
left nothing behind them worth the having. 
The apostle Paul had pretty well fathomed the 
depth of “loss,’’ and he spoke of the light 
afflictions which endure but for a moment 
working out for us a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory. The truth is, that 
when we see things aright, the greatest losses 
it is possible to experience in this world are 
only light after all. One bright petal has 
fallen from the richly laden rose tree; one leaf 
has perished in the glory of the summer woods. 

A ship is crossing the ocean freighted with 
a precious treasure of gold and jewels. But 
the storm comes down, the waves crisp around 
her, and slowly rise into terrible billows. The 
men on board are nigh to perish, but they ease 
the ship by throwing overboard some heavy 
bales. And when the hurricane has spent its 
fury and the sea again is calm, the captain 
thinks with joy that he has lost nothing after 
all. His treasure is safe, and the lives of his 
men are safe, and the good ship herself is safe. 
Only some heavy freight of little value is lost. 

And thou, sailing out from thy darkest 
sorrow, canst likewise rejoice if thou wilt. All 
the treasures of existence are still thine own. 
God is safe, and love is safe, and heaven is 
safe, and the treasure of being what the will 
of God will have thee be, even though that will 
is suffering and bereavement, that also is safe. 


should excite no surprise; for the things which 
he sees, and in view of which he acts, are 
unseen by them. 

It is as if a company of men should walk 
abroad at night, and to the eyes of one of them 
the heavens above are rifted in sunder to this 
side and to that, and away in the dazzling 
depths he sees a vision of the New Jerusalem 











| 


A country boor who has seen little beyond 
his own hovel and the fields around it 
brought to the mansion of some nobleman in | 
a neighbouring district. Amazement renders | 
him speechless. He had no idea of such 
things before—spacious halls, gilded apart- 
ments, costly furniture. And he beholds the 
dwellers in this place, the richness of their | 
dress and the polish of their manners. Now 
he returns home—but not to the home he left. | 
His door seems two feet lower, his walls have | 
grown squalid, his very wife and children have | 
acquired a vulgarity of speech and act. In a} 
certain degree he despises the things with | 


. | 
1s | 


which before he was content. 

Thus with man in his higher relations. The 
natural man is content with his own heart, It 
is only when we are led upward to the wonder- 
ful revelation of heavenly things that we see | 
the earthly as earthly; it is then the words of | 
the patriarch flow from our lips as naturally as 
if then first they flowed from a human heart: 
“Behold I am vile; I abhor myself; I repent 
in dust and ashes.” 


That the man who lives in continual con- 
templation of the higher truths of existence 
should seem like a fool to his fellow-men, 

It. 





—the gleam of its golden streets, and the 
throng of the white-robed peoples, and the 
glory of the throne of God; and he cries to his 
fellows, ‘“‘ Behold! behold!” But they answer, 
“We see the stars shining, and the dark blue 
of the heavens beyond, but that is all.” 

The doctors will tell you, and your own ob- 
servation will confirm, that the healthiest men 
in the world are the men most actively em- 
ployed. The child’s hymn has it that Satan 
finds mischief for idle hands; and the ghastly 
goddess of ill health and disease finds mischief 
for sluggish blood and indolent muscles. 

Even the mountain tarn, for all the cool 
fresh wind that continually crisps its dark sur- 
face into tiny waves, grows dull, and stagnates 
in its inactivity; and that Christian life which 
is only a pool shut in to its own broodings 
must of necessity stagnate also. 

How different the dull surface of the standing 
water, with its matting of heavy weeds, from the 
clear musical tide of the streamlet that rushes 
by field and wood with a song and a blessing 
wherever it goes. 

Activity is essential to healthy life, and espe- 
cially to healthy Christian life. The Christian 
life is like the bicycles that hurry along our 
roads—while it is in motion you are borne 
onward safe and upright, but when it pauses 
you fall helpless to the earth. 





. 


Many of us would like to help on the work 
of God in our own way. We have not learnt 
that if we would help it on it must be in God’s 
way. When a man sets about building his 
own house, he never thinks of putting aside 
the law of gravitation, and piling his bricks in 
a way that would be contrary to that law. He 
knows what he must do according to God’s 
laws to make his house stand, and he does it; 
he knows what he must do to keep out the 
wet and the wind, and he does it. Inall things 
he acts in respect to God’s natural laws, and 
he knows full well that if he did otherwise he 
should only have failure and loss. 

Now he who would assist in building God’s 
temple must act as he does when building his 
If you desire to help, it must be 
There is 


own house. 
in His way, and not in your own. 


many a worker who loves noise and display, 
and he would like to choose his own position 
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and his own labour. He is ready enough to 
ery, “Lord, I shall go and help up the corner- 
stone, where the shouting will be;” but he is 
not willing to go away to some obscure labour 
behind the walls, where he will be hidden from 
the eyes of men. 

And there are many things very gocd to do 
which are only good to do at the time when 
they should bedone. It isa good thing for the 
sun to rise at the time the almanack shows, 
but it would not be a good thing if he kept 
peering his broad face above the rim of the 
world at midnight. It is a good thing some- 
times that the east wind should blow, but it 
would not be good that the doors of the east 
should be thrown open on our summer gardens 
and autumn fruit. It is a blessed thing for 
the rain to fall when the fields are parched and 
dry ; but may not the rain fall till the lands are 
flooded, and the yellowing corn falls and rots ? 

There are many things good and right to 
do, which, done out of place, are unwholesome 
to ourselvés and others. And so all through 
the Christian life, in every respect whatsoever, 
we must not do our own will, but the will of 
Him who has sent us. Jesus knows how to 
conquer the world, and under His command 
we may do great things; but if we work for 
Him out of ourselves and in our own wisdom, 
we shall only be in the way, and injurious. 

The general leads his army to besiege a city, 
and they throw up their earthworks and sit 
down to starve out the foe. But in that camp 
there is no such thing as any soldier saying, 
“Yon ramparts should be attacked,” or, “I 
shall go forth with my friends and assail that 
gate.” Nay, there is one captain, and a hun- 
dred thousand thoughts and wills are blent 
and mingled in his. 

And it is only when the soldiers of Christ 
are one with the thought and will of their 
Lord that their effort is worth the making. 





“Come unto Me,” says the Saviour, and we 
hear His words and wish to go. But straight- 
way we begin to ask, What is this going? 
How are we to go? and we make a puzzle by 
asking where there was no puzzle before. Let 
your heart alone, and its own instinct will lead 
it right; but, instead of that, you perplex it 
with metaphysics. 

If a poor man be summoned to the house of 
some noble, that his needs may be supplied, he 
does not think of asking, How shall I go? 
He desires to go, and his legs take him, and 
that is all. But you can suppose him stand- 
ing still and communing thus with himself: 
How can I raise my feet from the earth? By 
what power is it my will exercises control over 
my limbs? Till he gets himself into a chronic 


state of doubt respecting his powers to walk, 
and actually loses these powers in a sort of | 
mesmeric incapacity. 
And by a similar kind of introspection we | 
examine the powers of the heart till we examine | 
them away. Leave your heart to its instincts. 
Does the bird require to know the laws of | 
motion, or the manner in which she uses her | 
wings, when she flies from the breath of the | 
tempest to her cleft in the rock? And fiy | 





thou from the breath of that more terrible | 


tempest to the cleft in the Rock of Ages. Fly! 


—we cannot say more, we cannot explain; and || 


if still the wings of thy faith refuse to open, it 
is not the words of man, but the Spirit of God 
that can unloose them. 





There is just the danger of having all our || 
religion on the side of knowing, and none what- | 


ever on the side of doing. Many men are 
content in being preached to, and they seem to 


think that when they are regularly preached | 


to the whole work is done. 

I have a friend a gardener, and I walked 
over one fine day to see his place. 

“What sort of soil have you here?” I ask. 

“Excellent!” he exclaims; “nothing could 
be better.” 


“And your aspect?” I say; “you slope 


southward, do you not?” 
“Yes,” he replies. “That ridge of hills keeps 
us very comfortable from the north and east.” 
“And you lie nicely open too; you have 
plenty of sun?” 


“In fact,” my friend says, “the garden is a | 


good one, and possesses almost every advan- 
tage.” 

“'lnen your plants are coming on nicely ?” 

“W-e-l-l,” he says, with great hesitation, 
“there is just that one drawback; we don’t 
grow well.” 

And of what use all the rest then? Per- 
haps you would wish to see my friend's garden. 
Nay, you have seen it, you are in it, you are 
one of his flowers, And the soil is good, and 
the aspect is good, and the sunlight is abun- 
dant, and the gardener has tended you with 
great care. But alas! how little you have 
grown in grace, and in the knowledge of our | 
Lord Jesus Christ ! 





It is fearful to think how God is shut out of | 
His own world. He formed it, He sustains it, | 
but He must not come into it. Where do you 
meet His name in our popular literature? In 
what daily paper did it ever strike your eye ? 
Our fashionable periodicals simply ignore Him. 
You may read in abundance scientific books 
on the works of His hands, but which of therm 
ventures to connect the creation with the 
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Creator ? And yet men profess to believe in| spreads around like a sea of crystal. 


His existence. They are willing that He should 
stand out of view as a slave to hold up the 
pillars of the earth while they take their plea- 
sure on it. They will allow Him to be a great 
lamplighter, and to give them the sun by day, 
and the moon and the stars by night. They 
will allow Him to be a great purveyor, and to 
bear to them year by year the meat they | 
require. They will give Him the dignity of a 


great scavenger, to cleanse the earth con- | 
;}come up and plant thy feet on the mountains | 


stantly with His floods and His winds. 

And thus they suffer Him to occupy in their | 
lives about the position which a servant occu- 
pies in their houses, to do for them the drudge 
work which must be done for their pleasure. 
But into their parlours He must not come; | 
His name must not be whispered in their draw- 
ing- rooms ; they must not encounter Him on 
the pages of their literature. He is a Being} 
whose presence or intercourse would be an| 
offence to them—avulgarity which must be 
left to ranters, or a madness which must be 
reserved for fanatics. 

Oh! the terrible depth of pathos in these 
words :—“ He came unto His own, and His 
own received Him not!” And oh the glorious 
fulness of meaning in those words which fol- 
low :—*“To as many as received Him, to them 
gave He power to become the sons of God!” 

“Rejoice in the Lord,’ says the apostle. 
The whole scope of the exhortation is to get 
us out of ourselves. We mope over ourselves 
till we almost mope ourselves into the grave— 
at least mope ourselves out of all chances of 
usefulness or happiness. For we try with a 
patience and perseverance worthy of a nobler 
cause to rejoice in ourselves—in our own cir- 
cumstances and good fortune in the world, and 
religiously in the states and feelings of our 
hearts. And with what result?—loss, and 
failure, and misery. Rejoice in the Lord! 

On a part of the coast with which I am 
familiar there is a long sand-bank covered over 
with the treachery of shallow waters. And on 
this bank there is moored a light-ship to warn 
vessels of the danger. Pass when you will, 
that light-ship swings at her moorings, tossing 
for ever with the tossing of the sea. When 
the storm sweeps down the coast a terrible 
time she has of it; but in ordinary weather 
she is still restless, for ever restless with the 
restlessness of the waves. Perhaps in the 
fulness of summer there may come a few 
evenings when the winds are laid, and the sea 








But this 
only for a few hours, then the old rocking again. 
But a few miles away on the shore rise the 
strong, steadfast mountains, looking out always 
on the weary ship. For though a hundred 
hurricanes were loosed at once, their madness 
cannot move the strong pillars of the everlast- 
ling hills. And he who stands upon them 
never feels them tremble beneath his feet. 
| O weary heart, who hast so long tossed on 
the restless sea, striving to rejoice in thyself, 


lof the truth of God. Forget thyself and 
|rejoice in Him. Rejoice that He is, rejoice 
| that He folds thee and all His creatures in the 


}arms of eternal love; rejoice in the hope of the 
glory that is yet to be revealed. Forget the | 


success or failure of thy petty interest, and 
| rejoice in the march of His everlasting king- 
‘dom. Forget the pains and sorrows which 
| molest thea, and rejoice that all things work 


| together for good. And then compare the old 


life out on the restless sea with the new life of 
calmness and strength which faith can produce 
and sustain. 

It is not an unusual thing to hear men ask 
God for a deeper work of grace in the heart, 


and then behold them rise from their knees || 


and take effectual means to prevent an answer 
to their prayer. How can God increasingly 
fill a heart which its owner is increasingly 
filling with earthly affections and desires ? 





There is a merchant in the city who is | 


anxious to put up a more extensive range of 
warehouses, but the owner of the land will not 
give him any more ground. But what ground 
is under his control he has used to the best 
advantage. 

God has put up a small temple in your 
heart, and you regret its smallness and ask 
Him to enlarge it. But nevertheless you give 
Him no more ground. 
“can I throw down this palace to the right, 
or break up that pleasant park to the left, that 
God may have more room for His temple?” 
And you expect God to leave you all the 
ground of your heart for the love of earth, and 


“ What?” you say; | 


yet to go increasing in you the love of heaven. | 
On what would He found that temple, if not | 
on your affections, and your affections are pre- | 


occupied. 
Of one thing be sure. 


measure of ground you have placed at His dis- 


posal. More He cannot do. 
WADE ROBINSON. 








God will always | 
build His temple in your heart up to the fall | 
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THE CHRIST-CHILD. 





THE SONG OF SIMEON. 


Lone did the people dwell . “‘ Behold,” saith God, “ this day 
In darkness, but to-day mine eyes behold Before thine eyes I set My dreadful sign, 
The Light, whereof our holy seers have told, The precious Stone, the Corner-stone divine, 
Dawn on Thine Israel. With My own hands I lay.” 
Yea, and the Gentiles wait Yet, mother, take thy Son, 
Upon the brightness of Thy rising, Lord: | And nurse Him for that hour of pain and loss, 
Midian and Sheba lay their golden hoard When thou shalt stand beside the bitter cross, 
Before Thy temple gate. Watching, till all be won. 


Lo! who are these that fly 

As a dark cloud before the storm-wind’s might, 

Or like fond doves that homeward wing their flight, 
Beating the sunset sky ? 


It is enough, O Lord! 
What though the vision tarried ? yet it came: 
Thy servant's hope hath not been put to shame : 


Faithful and sure Thy word. 
O Zion! tempest-tossed ! 


Thy day shall set in shameful night no more ; Enough : my pulses cease. 
Jehovah in Thy midst shall now restore These arms have dared my Saviour to embrace ; 
More than the years have lost. These eyes, through deathly shades, have seen Thy 
face : 


The sons of strangers raise 
Thy walls and gates, with priceless jewels knit, 
And on thy w alls Salvation shall be writ, 

And all thy gates be Praise, 





Let me depart in peace. 


A. ASHBURTON. 


THE CHRIST-CHILD. 
A PICTURE FOR CHRISTMAS. 


jtime of His earthly life was passed, and with 
| whom He continually increased in favour. 
Laden with attributes that make not God ; There are no rays of glory round His head, 
But Jesus, Son of Mary ; lowly, wise, indicating a supernatural being; no peculiar 
Obedient, subject unto parents, mild, land rare cast of features ; no assertion of con- 
Pure—as the pure in heart, that shall see God. | Scious superiority, by which this Child is 
marked out as of a different nature from the 
Tuk month of December is a month of which|other children around Him. He does not 
nearly every hour may be called “the children’s | appear like a strange exotic from another clime 
hour.” Already, at its commencement, pr epar- | among the budding native blossoms. And 
ations begin to be made for that holiday time, | yet, perhaps, the look of unsullied innocence, 
now drawing so near; and ina thousand homes | of perfect openness, and the sweet and tender 
the dull short days will soon be brightened by feeling expressed in the face, with the far- 
the arrival of radiant faces, making : a sunshine | seeing glance, which; seemed to pass over 
in many a shady place. present things and penetrate into the depths 
Old hearts now grow young, as they enter|beyond, may have often drawn attention to 
into the simple joys and sweet fancies of the | Him, as no ordinary child, and have won for 
group of little ones gathered round the winter | Him the affection and favour of even the 
’ fire. Worldly ambitions and fretting cares | | Tough Nazarenes. 
are for a season cast aside. | For the rest, we know that this divine 
At this season, so consecrated to child-life,| Child lived the same life, shared the same 
and when the solemn mystery of the Incarna- joys and sorrows, as other children, and entered 
tion is so prominently brought before us, the| into all the familiar occupations of childhood. 
thoughts often naturally revert to that home| And not only did He do this, but He actually 
among the Galilean hills, where once might was all that He appeared tobe. No unreality, 
have been seen in human form the perfect no attempt to represent a character, no per- 
ideal of childhood. . Through the mists of time | formance of a certain réle, was possible to Him. 
and the distortions of tradition, we endeavour | Those who looked upon the holy Child saw no 
to catch a glimpse of the Divine Child, as He/ mere imitation of a child’s feelings, interests, and 
appeared to those among whom the spring- | enjoyments, but the actual bud, and the natural 


This, this is Thou. No idle painter's dream 
Of aureoled, imaginary Christ 
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unfolding petal by petal of the divine flower. 
They beheld a superior nature in its germ, 
waking up by degrees to the consciousness of 
its inborn faculties and powers; not a mature 
being, conscious of progress and experience, 
acting the part of a child, and pretending to 
be ignorant and undeveloped, and pleased with 
childish objects. 

The child-life of the Son of God was the 
fullest and richest development of our child- 
nature. He was more innocent, more con- 
fiding, more unambitious, more ready to be 
pleased, than other children. He was more 
full of respect and admiration for His parents, 
more loving and obedient; he had a greater 
enjoyment of simple pleasures, was more grate- 
ful for little kindnesses than ordinary children. 
He possessed a fancy more creative of pure 
and sweet visions, a heart more readily touched 
by actual suffering, or by pathetic description, 
and a conscience more sensitive to the sight or 
sound of sin. Of all children it may be said— 


“ Not in entire forgetfulness, 
And not in utter nakedness, 
But trailing clouds of glory do they come 
From God, who is our home.” 


But the clouds of glory never grew dim 
around the child Jesus; “the shades of the 
prison house” never “ began to close upon the 
boy,” nor did “the man perceive the glory die 
away, and fade into the light of common day.” 

If a wise and true-hearted man be the 
noblest work of God, a perfect child must be 
one of the loveliest and sweetest. Develop- 
ment and completion inspire reverent admira- 
tion, but there is a most captivating charm 
about a promise of beauty, an early indication 


| of glory and power not yet fully revealed. 


Poets and painters in every age have sought 
to realise the ideal of a perfect child, as one 
of the fairest and most engaging objects on 
which the powers of art can be employed. 
Even the hardened and wicked are touched by 
such imperfect representations of innocence, 
trustfulness, and sweetness, as ordinary child- 
hood affords, and we cannot wonder, therefore, 
that when the perfect ideal of childhood was 
seen in human form, as a living, breathing 
child, the favour of all should have been 
bestowed upon this lovely being. The eyes 


| of God beheld His Son as a human child, free 


from every flaw and imperfection, and the 
divine Father looked upon the beautiful sight 
with infinite favour. 

What would we not give to lift the veil 
that covers the childhood of Jesus, and 
see Him as He was in that fair spring-time 
of earthly existence, before the alienation of 
those near and dear to Him had pierced 





His heart, and the opposition of those He came 
to save had caused Him to become “acquainted 
with grief”! Yet precious as the record of 
those early days would have been to every 
heart that knows and loves Jesus Christ as 
the Saviour and the Teacher, the narrative of 
His childhood , would probably exercise but 
little practical influence. The dim-eyed un- 
believer might point to the simple history, so 
natural and uneventful, so closely resembling 
the life of all Jewish children of that time, and 
ask, like the Nazarenes themselves, “Is not 
this the carpenter’s son?” The glory which 
surrounded the Christ-child was not that of 
signs and wonders; His own townspeople 


recalled no remarkable deeds or sayings by | 


which they could afterwards credit His own 
declaration that He was the looked-for Messiah. 
And His brethren could not believe that the 
little child who had dwelt among them, who 





had grown with their growth, and gradually | 


passed on stage by stage from infancy to child- 
hood, and from childhood on to youth, could be 
the Son of God, possessed of divine power. 


But simple and usual as must have been | 


the incidents of the childhood of Jesus, there 
yet hung around Him the distinction of per- 
fection—a perfection, perhaps, not always un- 
derstood by the lower natures among whom 
He lived, but which was still nothing foreign 
to the true nature of a human child. The 
elements of this perfection, this flawless de- 
velopment of childhood are given us. Before 
He reached the age of twelve we are told that 
“The child grew—and waxed strong in spirit 
—was filled with wisdom—and the grace of 
God was upon Him.” 

In these assertions respecting the divine 
Child we have sketched for us the model for all 
childhood; and it is worth while to study it 
carefully, in order that we may, if necessary, 
reconstruct our idea of what constitutes a 
perfect child, and of what should be the aim of 
early training. 

“The child grew.” We have here the in- 
dication of a healthy, vigorous constitution, 
developing itself gradually and freely. There 
is something at first almost startling in the 
idea of growth in the connection with Him. 
But we see in the fact a renewed proof that 
the Son of God was indeed made man, and 
thus subject to the limitations and laws 
governing humanity. He was led step by 
step from infancy to childhood, from childhood 
on to youth and manhood, reaching each new 
stage not by forced marches, but by carefully 
traversing the ground between. ~Heaven’s 
own law of progress was the one by which 
the season of Christ’s youth was governed, and 
we may well believe that when He was a child 
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He thought as a child, and spoke as a child, 
making no effort to put away childish things 
before the season of childhood was actually 
passed. 

The holy Child was not, we thus learn, of 
that sickly, ill-proportioned type, which has too 
often been made to stand as the model for early 
piety, where fantastic dreams, and endeavours 
to forestall the feelings and experience of ma- 
turity check the natural healthy development | 
of the powers of body and soul, and induce, | 
side by side with precocity, feebleness and | 
disease. 

The succeeding assertion which is made on 
cerning Him equally proves this. We are told 
that “ He waxed strong in spirit.” Here is no 
indication of that timidity of character which 
makes the fear of punishment a stronger in- 
fluence than the temptation to sin, and thus 
produces a kind of false goodness which is 
sometimes mistaken for piety, but which is in 
reality only a development of cowardice. A 
child “ strong in spirit” is not likely either to 
be moved by a nervous terror of the mysterious 
future to overwhelming emotions, or to isolated 
acts of extraordinary religious fervour. The 
holiness of the Christ-child was not the super- 
ficial growth of fear, but side by side with per- 
fect innocence and purity, we find courage, 
energy, hopefulness, decision, firmness, en- 
durance—all those qualities which win the 
respect and admiration of the young, but which 
they have been too often taught to regard as 
having little affinity with goodness. 

Of the perfect Child it is said, even in His 
earliest years, that He was “filled with wis- 
dom.” By the wisdom for which He was dis- 
tinguished, we are not to understand what is 
commonly called “ precocity.” 
the premature development of some of the 
powers of a child’s mind by means of an arti- 
ficial process of stimulation. It does not im- 
ply that the nature subjected to this process 
possesses any unusual amount of those very 
faculties thus early brought into play. The 
attention which precocity excites, is that which 
is awakened by the appearance of natural re- 
sults out of season; compared with the fruits 
of summer, these early forced specimens are 
sickly and worthless. The wisdom of the per- 
fect Child could be no such unseasonable 
artificial product, out of harmony with the laws 








of nature, and obtained by a false, destructive | 


process. 

Every quality of this Child was a part of 
His very nature; His wisdom could be neither 
the result of a system of forced development 
nor a mere imitation of maturity, such as is 
observable in those children who have been 
accustomed to listen to remarks upon subjects 








Precocity is| 


beyond the limits of a child’s true mental 


range. Such apparent sagacity is so closely 
connected with hypocrisy, that we shrink from 
the very thought of associating this repetition 
of remarks dropped by older persons—this 
imitation of experience and reason, with that 
genuine wisdom with which Jesus was filled. 
The acquisition of a large amount of informa- 
tion upon a variety of subjects does not imply 
that a child is full of wisdom. Knowledge 
eomes early now, but wisdom often lingers ; 
for wisdom demands, with the culture of the 
mental powers, an exactly balanced develop- 
ment of the affections, the feelings, and the 
conscience. It is the conscience and the heart 
which teach the true use of knowledge, and it 
}is the mind which enlightens the conscience 
and corrects and regulates the impulses of the 
heart. Wisdom consists in this perfectly 
united and nicely proportioned action of the 
whole nature; and it is as we advance towards 


| 
| this accuracy that we approach perfection. 


The holy Child was remarkable, not for an 
|excess of any one quality, whether of mind or 
heart, but for a nature so rich and abundant in 
its growth, that every other human being must 
have appeared but feeble and meagre beside 


Him whose name was “ Wonderful,” the 
“Counsellor,” the “King of kings.” And 


this nature, so remarkable for its affluence, was 
not less distinguished by the utter absence of 
all exaggeration or excess in any of its parts. 

Surpassing other children in clearness of 
understanding, in quickness of parts and fer- 
tility of imagination, there was in this Child 
that profound love, so tender and so strong, so 
self-forgetting arid so faithful, that it can only 
be described as a “love which passeth know- 
ledge.” 

It was no mere sentiment which filled His 
heart, a sentiment displaying itself in expres- 
sions of attachment, but too unreal in its na- 
ture ever to rise to self-forgetful action, or if 








capable of a sacrifice, only so on rare and 
public occasions. The love of Christ was not 
that superficial philanthropy, ready to practise 
special acts of self-denial for the benefit of some 
particular scheme for the improvement of man- 
kind, but forgetful of the little interests of 
those close at hand. With Him the nearest 
were ever the dearest, and to the last hour of 
His life on earth, the first affection of His in- 
fancy was retained in all its sensibility and 
power. 

What an atmosphere of tranquillity and 
brightness must such a child have diffused 
around Him in His home! It needed no 
beams of material glory around His head to 
prove Him to have come down from heaven, | 
bringing with Him the rays of love and peace 
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from the infinite source of love. With the 
keenest intellect and the clearest understand- 
ing, full of resources, courageous and prompt, 
and yet overflowing with love to all, we may 
imagine the felicitous influence He exercised 
over those among whom He passed His child- 
life. Was any companion in trouble, the per- 
fect Child knew exactly how to console him, 
just what was the best thing to say, or the 
right thing to do. Did any other child need 
help, Jesus was the kindest, the wisest, the 
most able and willing little friend on such oc- 
casions, and to Him all would naturally turn 
in any childish difficulty or trouble. Was 
some young heart beating with joy at an unex- 
pected pleasure, or at the attainment of some 
longed-for object, the Holy Child was the most 
ready to join in the expressions of delight, and 
to add by His sympathy to the happiness of 
the moment. Or were some young eyes dim 
with tears over a hard task or a disappointed 
hope, those eyes that wept at the sight of 
the sorrow of the of Lazarus were 
ever the first to droop in sympathy over the 
childish sorrow. No wonder that we read of 
this Child that He “increased in favour with 
God and man.” 

It was this perfect action of the mind, the 
conscience, and the heart, that led the holy 
Child to yield implicit obedience to Joseph and 
Mery as the divinely appointed guardians of 
His infancy and youth. His vigorous under- 
standing showed Him its reasonableness. His 
perfect rectitude perceived it to be a duty, and 
His affection for His parents made it delight- 
ful and easy. He was the Son of God, and at 
twelve years of age was already conscious of a 
mission and “a business ” in this world which 
were beyond the comprehension and superior 
to the control of these human relatives; but 
He had been placed in a family where He was 
to lead the life of a son, and He willingly and 
lovingly regulated His life according to the 


sisters 


wishes and directions of those who were the 
rightful heads of the household. It was this 


entire absence of self-assertion, and of the de- 
sire to be treated as superior to those around 
Him, which made it so hard for His family to 
believe in Him; for they did not understand 
this as a proof of the perfection and real dignity 
of His nature. It is the weak and deficient 
which need to remind themselves and others of 
their power of voluntary action, and which are 
so afraid of obedience. 

Not less remarkable than the submission to 
His parents was the perfect obedience always 
rendered by Jesus to the commands of God. 
Equal with the Father, He was now dwelling 
in a world of which God was the King, and to 
which God had given certain laws. He had 


become one of a race which owed allegiance 
to God as a Creator and Governor, and as a 
citizen of earth He never failed to acknowledge 
Himself a subject of the Great King, and 
loyally kept every statute given by God to 
men, 

The reluctance of the Nazarenes to believe 
that Jesus had any claim to be the Mes- 
siah, teaches us that His life as a child at 
Nazareth must have closely resembled the life 
of ordinary Jewish children in the God-fearing 
families of that time. The absence of precise 
details may therefore be somewhat supplied 
by the light thrown upon the childhood of the 
Christ-child, from what we know of Jewish 
family life and domestic arrangements. 

With such information as our guide, we 
must think of the holy Child during the first 
years of His life on earth as the constant com- 
panion of His mother. She is His nurse and 
teacher; from her lips He learns the first 
words of human speech; her hands guide and 
direct His faltering feet; she is His comforter 
in every pain, the promoter of all His childish 
joys. He follows her about the house as she 
attends to her domestic occupations, and if she 
go out to the fountain or the market is carried 
in her arms, or clings to her hand at her side. 

At the age of five the Jewish children began 
their instruction in the Scriptures; and this 
work was always commenced by the mother. 
We may imagine, therefore, how the holy 
Child at this age listened while His mother 
related the beautiful histories of their fore- 
fathers, of Jacob and Joseph, of their ancestor, 
the shepherd boy of Bethlehem, the same 
“sweet stories of old” which have so often 
charmed our ears in childhood. 

In passing from the immediate care of the 
mother, the Jewish children spent some part of 
every day in attending the school attached to the 
synagogue. The education imparted here con- 
sisted of instruction in reading and writing the 
Hebrew language, and in explanations of the 
precepts and ceremonies of the law. As a means 
of mental culture it was almost worthless, being 
formal and mechanical; but as affording an 
opportunity for a fuller and more precise know- 
ledge of the details of the ceremonial law, it was 
prized by religious parents for their children ; 
and at the age of ten they were sent daily to the 
school of the synagogue. There is every pro- 
bability, therefore, that when Jesus had attained 
this age He began the usual daily attendance 
at the school of the Nazareth synagogue. The 
office of teacher was undertaken by the second 
or sub-ruler of the synagogue, whose business 
it also was to open the doors and prepare the 
building for service. In the account in Luke iv. 
of the visit of Christ to the synagogue of 
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Nazareth, at the commencement of His public 
ministry, this person is spoken of as being 
present, and is there called “the minister (or 
servant) of the synagogue.” It is of course 
impossible to say whether this was the same 
individual who had held the office twenty years 
earlier ; but as it was held for life it is not im- 
possible that this man may have been the 
master of the school at the time when Jesus 
attended it. It was some recollection, perhaps, 
of the days when the holy Child, so full of 
wisdom and strong in spirit, listened to his 
mechanical explanations that prompted the 
sneer—‘ Is not this Joseph’s son, the carpen- 
ter?” And we may thus account for his being 
so “filled with wrath” when he heard Jesus 
speak in the synagogue, and give His own in- 
terpretation to the words of the prophet. 

Jesus, who passed through all life’s experi- 
ence, stage by stage, thus encountered, no 
doubt, many of those trials which are among 
the first to cast their shadow upon life’s path- 
way. As soon as He left His mother’s side, 
and began to mix among strangers, He must 
have commenced His experience of that bitter 
sorrow arising from the sense of being mis- 
understood and hardly judged. He knew the 
trial of snbmission to an unjust director; the 
misery of having to bend a mind full of noble 
thoughts, elevated feelings, and love of the 
beautiful, to the dry mechanical details of a 
barren system of instruction. He felt the pain 
of having to mix among uncongenial com- 
panions, of exciting their taunts and scoffs in 
His strict adherence to every command of God 
His Father, and the King of the world in 
which He was living. He experienced the 
difficulty of influencing others for good; the 
disappointed hopes, and the weary failures, 
which many a youth has felt in desiring to 
keep up his fellows to a high standard. 

It was no unreal life which Jesus led at this 
time, withdrawn within Himself, and only ap- 
pearing to take a part in what went on around 
Him. It was a life, as His always was, full of 
living interests, vigorous in feeling, elevated in 
thought, and diligent and active in work. 

We are not to believe, moreover, that He 
who bare our sorrows knew nothing of the in- 
nocent joyousness of childhood. Such health- 
ful enjoyments as children love were no doubt 
entered upon with delight by the holy Child. 
He refers in later life to the games of children 
as to something with which He was familiar ; 
and the notice which the flowers of the field 
obtained from Him, even amid the solemn 
work of His public ministry, testify to an early 
love for them as they grew in such abundance 
in the meadows and waysides around Nazareth. 
Our homely little daisies, the bluebells and 











anemones, like those we plucked in childhood, 
the scarlet poppies in the golden corn, are all 
to be found now in the copses and fields of 
Nazareth; and these must have been the 
flowers springing up around the pathway of 
the Christ-child, and which His hands have 
often gathered. 

Living in the perpetual sunshine of God’s 
favour, enjoying the approval of those who 
knew Him, loving and beloved, this springtime 
of His earthly life may well have been a season 
of calm joy. The few clouds that darken the 
firmament of childhood’s clear day are chiefly 
caused by sin, and to these the holy Child 
must have been a stranger. He never had to 
suffer uhe dread of concealed guilt being brought 
to light ; He never knew the pangs of remorse 
at the thoughts of unkind words or disobedient 
acts, grieving the hearts of those whom He 
loved; no fretful desires ever filled His mind 
after those things from which a wise restraint 
separated Him; no discontented repinings 
ruffed His own peace and irritated 
around Him. Those far-seeing eyes, ever look- 
ing beyond the present, could, it is true, per- 
ceive, even in their childish gaze, the cross at 
the end of life’s pathway; but a long vista 
of years lay between, years of tranquillity and 
quiet work. 

As a man, Jesus was indeed “a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with grief;’ but the 
causes which produced this sadness belonged 
to a later period of His life. He had not yet 
come into collision with the hypocrisy and 
frivolous ritualism of the Pharisees; nor with 
the cynical unbelief of the Saducees; nor with 
the opposition of the lovers of the world 
and sin. 

Those young eyes had wept no tears at the 
sight of the multitudes in the great cities of 
Judea, which were as sheep having no shep- 
herd, and refusing to know the things belong- 
ing to their peace. The time had not yet come, 
when, by declaring His divine nature and mis- 
sion, He should thereby alienate from Himself 
those nearest to Him, and be compelled to say, 
in regard to all human sympathy and com- 
panionship, “ Now am [I left alone.” Those 
days of suffering love, of ardent yearning over 
sinners, and of cold rejection, were yet distant ; 
and now, in the midst of family relationship, 
beloved and regarded with increasing favour 
by all who knew Him, dwelling amidst those 
natural objects which all children delight in— 
the fields, the birds, the flowers, the green 
hills, the red glow at morning and evening-— 
we may believe that the early days of the 
Christ-child were, as all childhood ought to 
be, flooded with sunshine and fragrance. 

A. J, BUCKLAND. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 


CHAPTER XXI.—‘“ SAVE ME FROM MY FRIENDS.” 
‘* His genius and his moral fame 

Were thus impaired, and he became 

The slave of low desires,” 


I LAUGHED, and said, “You know the way to 
get rid of him now, mother.” 

“But I did not want to get rid of him,” she 
answered. “I wanted to know who his wife 
was, and where they lived, and what he is 
doing.” 

“ Questions 
answer.” 

“T don’t know why he should object. I 
might be a useful friend to the poor young 
thing. 
less girl, the daughter of some Oxford tailor | 
or whip-maker or pastry-cock, who has learnt 
nothing but how to set herself out, and had her 
foolish little head turned by empty compli- 
ments. Girls of that stamp seldom know one 
mortal thing of use, and are much to be 
pitied, poor creatures, especially if motherless. 
Instead of making sixpence go as far as a 
shilling, they are likelier to make a shilling go 
no farther than sixpence.” 

When my father came home, she said tri- 
umphantly, “I’ve solved the mystery, Peter! 
Mr. Sp Meggot is married.”’ 

“Oh well, I’m glad it’s settled,’ said he. 
“ Where mystery, 
mischief. Where do they live ? 

“T forgot to ask—I mean, I had not time. 
He did not stay long.” 

“ What is he doing?” 

“ He did not say.” 

* Not much good, I’m afraid. Young men 
that go a morning-visiting, and idling at ladies’ 
work-tables, have seldom much work in them.” 

It really seemed, for some little time, that 
my mother had given Mr. Meggot such a 
shock that he was not bold enough to intrude 
on us again. And why should he? He knew 
now, that there was no hope of gaining news of 
the Hartlepools from me, for that our inter- 
course had ceased; he had been forced to ac- 
knowledge his marriage, therefore he could no 
longer appear among us under a frlse cha- 
racter. There was nothing to gain of us,— 
yes, there was, though of so humble a kind that 
I shonld not have thought it worth seeking. 

One day towards Christmas we were just 
sitting down to dinner, when Mr. Meggot sud- 


he would not much like to 


[ dare say she is some pretty, penni- 





there’s there’s too often 


” 


denly appeared. He started back when he 
saw our table spread, but my mother hospit- 
ably said,—- 

“Don’t run away, Mr. Meggot—come and 
do as we do—take your luncheon at our 
dinner, if the stew is not too strong for you. 
This is my kusband, sir.” 

“Mr. Lyon, I’m most happy to make your 
acquaintance—I fear I intrude—” 

“Not at all, Mr. Meggot—I’m happy to see 
you. Pray sit down with us, if we are not 
robbing your good lady of your company.” 

“Oh, my wife does not dine at home to- 
day,” said he carelessly, “so I’m quite at 
your service ’’—and seemed looking about for 
a dinner-napkin. He looked wretchedly ill: 
he was naturally spare, but had become quite 
gaunt and sallow. 

“You must tell me, Mr. Meggot, if I don’t 
help you to your mind,” said mother, who 
only pretended to help herself that she might 
supply him more abundantly. 

“Your ragoiit is first-rate,” said he heartily. 
“You must have a very good cook.” 

“Ay, I have a very good cook,” said my 
father, laughing expressively. 

* And this ale—a pretty deal better than 
Sir Thomas More got at Cambridge !—oh, by 
the by, I recollect tasting it once before. It 
is excellent.” 

It was quite painful to me to see how 
hungry he was, while doing his best not to 
show it. He seemed a famishing man. 
“Poor Mr. Meggot,” thought I; “I wonder if 
your wife has had any dinner at all.” 

“Do you live near here, sir?” said my 
mother. 

“Quite the other end of the town, 
“ My pupils lie in that direction.” 

“ What street ?” 

“ Barset Street.” 

None of us had heard of such a street ; but 
that did not preclude its existence. 

“I’m glad to hear you have pupils, Mr. 
Meggot.” 

“Tt’s holiday time now, though, so I have 
them no longer. I have one, however, worth 
all the rest—a self-educated man, determined 
to push his way upward. Extraordinary clever 
fellow—he really interests me—but we study 
at night. He is all day at his trade. He 
can’t pay me very well, poor fellow, but [ must 
teach him for love if I did not for money.” 


” 


said he. 
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~ “hat is very kind, Mr. Meggot.” 


“ Ah, I’ve learnt the value of kindness. I 


don’t get much of it now.” 

My father silently filled his tumbler—my 
mother filled his plate. 

“You are giving me too much,” said he, 
staying her hand; but she emptied the spoon 
for all that. 

“Of my little a little I'll give,” said she, 
gaily. “It does me good to see you enjoy it so.” 

“Oh, I do indeed. I wish my wife could 
make a ragotit like this.” 

“Let me teach her, Mr. Meggot! It would 
be a pleasure to me. There’s many a thing an 
old housewife can teach a young one.” 

“Unfortunately, my wife does not like being 
taught. She thinks she does not want teach- 
ing. But she’s a darling creature.” 

“No one should be above being taught,” 
said my mother. “I’ve told Bessy so a hun- 
dred times.” 

“ Well, I must be on the move,” said my 
father. “ Are you going my way, Mr. Meggot?” 

“Which is your way, sir?” 

“ Which is yours?” 

“ Westwards.” 

“Then I’m your man.” 

So the oddly matched pair went off. Had 
it not been for his companion, my father’s way 
would merely have been across the street. He 
had a quiet laugh about it in the evening. 

“My companion did not trouble me long,” 
said he. ‘He made an excuse at the street 
corner, and stalked off on those long shanks of 
his, double-quick time.” 

“ How came you to propose going with him, 
Peter ?” 

“To get him out of the house, instead of 
remaining on your hands.” 

“T think he was fearfully hungry when he 
came in.” 

“ My dear, I believe he was a starving man. 
Poor fellow !” 

We saw no more of him for a while; we had 
enough to do with troubles of our own. One 


forenoon Mr. Tremlett came in, looking quite | 


white. He said,— 

“Miss Lyon, don’t be alarmed. 
syeak to Mrs. Lyon.” 

“Oh! what has gone wrong ? 
in terror. “ My father? ”’ 

“What is it, Mr. Tremlett?” cried my 
mother, hurrying in. 

“You take me by storm,” said he. 


” 


the appearance of it. His head, you know, 
has been getting bad for some time—we have 
been hard at work at the books lately ; he has 
got his accounts into a shocking mess—can’t 
find the balance; and it does seem—mind, I 
only say seem—that there is a serious de- 
ficiency.” 

My mother dropped into a chair, quite un- 
able to speak. 

“But it is only because his brain has been 
overtaxed,” cried I, vehemently. “I know it 
is. He has worn it out in their 
Mother, never mind! Iwill run over and tell 
them how it is—” 

“Miss Lyon, indeed you must not,” said 
Mr. Tremlett very kindly, and staying me 
most respectfully with his hand on my arm. 
“Tt would be quite out of rule and unbusiness- 
like, would do more harm than good. I only 
slipped across to give you an inkling how 
things were going, that you might not be too 
much taken aback when he came home and 
told you himself.” 

“ How are things going?” 
“Well, very unpleasantly. 
are hauling him over the coals.” 

We both began to cry bitterly. 

“Here he comes,” said Mr. Tremlett, with 
an air of relief, as a passing figure darkened 
the window. “Here comes my old friend. 
Well, Lyon?” hurrying to open the door to 
him, and admitting him with demonstrative 
welcome. 

My father might almost have been called, 
like Moses, “ the meekest man of all the earth.” 
He was of most sweet disposition; but when 
he now came in, he had a hard, dogged look, 
quite foreign to him. His teeth were set, his 
brows kuit, his eyes small and lurid, his arms 
crossed on his chest with a determination that 


service. 


The partners 





desist. 


I wish to} could not help trembling. 


exclaimed I | 


| 


had something of dignity. He planted him- 
self before the fire, looking straight forward 
at the opposite wall, while my mother, with a 
troubled face, pushed his chair towards him, 
and faintly said, “ My dear 4 

He gave her a look that warned her to 
I turned deadly sick and cold, and 





“Well, Lyon? well, old friend?” began 
Mr. Tremlett, with feigned lightness, “ they’ve 


let you off now; how did it end?” 


“Discharged! discharged! A thirty years’ 


servant,” said my father, in a low, unnatural 
¢ [| voice. 


“A thirty years’ servant, but not a 


can’t get out a word. Mr. Lyon has gone| slave; grown grey in their office, with a brain 


wrong, as you say,—” 
“ How ? 
Think of our feelings.” 
“I do think of your feelings. 


| exhausted by unremitting toil in their interests; 

Oh, do speak, Mr. Tremlett!| suspected, accused, upbraided, chidden like a 
boy; discharged! discharged!” 

He’s done | 


“Come up stairs with me, my dear, and lie 


nothing wrong, I’m quite sure—only it has | down a little,” said my mother, soothingly, 
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and trying to take his hand. He gave her a 
violent push. 

“Bless my soul!” ejaculated Mr. Tremlett. 
I burst into tears. 

But my mother, with matchless self-com- 
mand, wound her arms round him, smiling, 
and drew him gently away, saying, “That’s 
right ; come away with me, Peter—come away 
from them all; we don’t want them; come 
away !” 

And, stumbling many times, he let her get 
him up-stairs. Then Mr. Tremlett, after one 
or two motions of his hands, raising them 
upward and letting them drop, took out his 
handkerchief and cried. 

“ You are a true friend,” said I, drying my 
eyes. “I must go up to him now. But look 
in again soon.” 

“Oh, Miss Lyon, what a woman is your 
mother! Poor Lyon! quite gone! They've 
done for him!” 

Turning back at the door, he said: “I'll go 
and represent to them the wreck he is, if I 
lose my own situation for it. They ought to 
know, for it has been all in their own interest, 
and that of their fathers before them.” 

“Oh, thank you—thank you!” 

“Tl send in a doctor. He ought to be 
seen to. Perhaps he requires bleeding.” And 
tapping his head significantly, he said, “ Pres- 
sure here.” 


My father had a brain fever. The partners, 


who were youngish men, and inconsiderate | 


rather than cruel, were concerned when they 
learnt how the case was; but they said it was 


out of the question to let their accounts get | 
sake of an old|the door on us, and walked all the way him- 


inextricably confused for the 


clerk. 
—but still he was dismissed. | 
For a while it seemed so likely he would be 


taken from us very speedily that the mere 
question of life or death absorbed us. “ Skin | 
for skin, all that a man hath will he give for | 
his life,’ said the worst of created beings; and | 
we were ready to set everything out of sight | 
in comparison with that gift, if our dear one | 
might but be spared, come what might here- 
after to ourselves. 

He was spared for a time, regained his sane 
mind, but in 4 lamentable state of weakness 
and depression, affectingly thankful for the 
most trivial offices of kindness, but quite spirit- 
broken. 

Our kind doctor, who took much interest in 
him, did not rob us of hope. 

“ He may recover yet,” he said, “if he can 
have complete change of scene, and entire rest 
and tranquillity.” 

But where were the means? Who was to 
give him entire change of scene? Mr. Tremlett. 
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So he was dismissed free from blame self. 





“T’ve taken a convenient little lodging for 
you down the river,” said he to him one day. 
“Tt is now out of season, and therefore dog 
cheap. You will be able to get down to it by 
a steamer. There are two bedrooms, and a 
little sitting-room with a bow window. It is 
warm, snug, and cheerful, and the people of 
the house are civil and quiet. Not a word! 
If our cases were reversed you would do it 
unto me.” 

How grateful we were to him! He ac- 
companied us down, told us we were his 
guests, made an economical arrangement with 
the landlady for boarding us, and crowned his 
kindness by only looking in on us on Sundays. 
We were there a month. My father was 
greatly restored, and very placid. I stuck to 
my pencil, which was the only resource I 
could think of, and hoped it might contribute 
to the support of the family. It was the very 
worst season of the year; everything out of 
doors was dreary and desolate, but within we 
had many comforts that we had not at home. 
There was no help for it but frankly to accept 
the invaluable kindness of our old friend. He 
had occasionally spent a short summer holiday 
there, so he said it was next to entertaining us 
|in a house of his own, anda good deal cheaper. 
| We returned home towards the end of 
|February, when the weather was tolerably 
|mild. Mr. Tremlett again tendered his good 
loffices, managed to slip away from his desk, 
}and got my father into the steamboat. When 
again 








lwe reached the London stairs, he 
{managed for us, saw all three into a cab, 
|settled with the driver directly he had shut 


Passing through Covent Garden, he 
bought winter fruit and flowers, which he 
brought us in the evening. My father had 
gone to bed, and my mother was sitting 
with him. 

After accepting the kind present, I said: 
“ How can I repay you ” 

He said, in a low voice, “ By marrying me.” 

I said, “ Oh, Mr. Tremlett, I cannot !”’ 

“T am well aware,” said he, “that at my 
time of life Iam a most unsuitable match for 
a young lady of your youth and beauty, and— 
and—decorum, and therefore should not have 
ventured to avow my profound regard but for 
the altered circumstances in which you find 
yourselves. Even now I will not press it if 
considered objectionable. I can only say that 
if you will take me for better for worse, I will 
strive to be better rather than worse, and the 
whole study of my life shall be to make you 
happy.” 

I said, “Oh, Mr. Tremlett, you are too 
good a great deal; I never can be sufficiently 
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grateful; but do not press this, if my happiness 
is indeed a consideration to you.” 

“Tt is my first censideration,” said he, 
“ Well then,” after a pause, “I will not press 
it, since that is your wish. I don’t want to 
make an Old Robin Gray affair of it. I would 
gladly have cast in my lot with yours, but 
since it is not to be, let us be friends as we 
were before, and as if I had never spoken. I 
was very near spoiling all—nay,” with a wistful 
look, “ perhaps I have spoilt all?” 

“No, indeed you have not.” 
gave him my hand. 

“Thank you—then we quite understand 
one another.” 





I cordially 


CHAPTER XXII.—WAYS AND MEANS. 

‘* But now the pleasant dream was gone, 

No hope, no wish remained, not one!” —Rvutu. 

My father was so much benefited by his holi- 
day that we indulged hopes of comparative 
recovery. He himself was most anxious to be 
at work again, and constantly urged us and 
Mr. Tremlett to keep an eye on the advertise- 
ments and look out for something light for him 
todo. Mr. Tremlett put him off with tem- 
porizing answers; but at length he came with 
a cheerful face to say he had heard of some- 
thing that might suit him—a temporary clerk- 
ship in a house connected with that of Mr. 
Hartlepool, whose good word would doubtless 
secure it for him, “so, as you are anold friend 
of his, Lyon, you may very likely get it.” 

My heart sank at the thought. 

“You mistake, Tremlett,” said my father. 
“T never saw Mr. Hartlepool in my life, nor 
does he know anything whatever of me. My 
wife knew his wife, who, till lately, took very 
kind notice of my daughter.” 

“Why, that will do as well,” said Mr. 
Tremlett. “A line from either of them to 
Mrs. Hartlepool will secure ker interest; and 
when there are many applicants, with perhaps 
hardly a pin to choose between them, interest 
carries the day.” 

But I said, “Oh no, Mr. Tremlett, we don’t 
correspond now, and I’m sure I should not 
secure her interest.” 

He looked disappointed, and said, “ Well, 
then, your father must take his chance with 
the rest, and very likely a more pushing man 
may carry it.” 

“T’ve no push in me; never had,” said my 
father, “ but yet I should like to try for it. If 
Messrs. Maltby and Simmons would but give 
me their good word—” 

“ Surely they will, after so many years’ ser- 
vice,” said my mother. 

Alas, the many years’ service was the very 
thing against him. I believe they wrote to 


Mr. Hartlepool that my father’s day was quite 
gone by—his head could no longer be depended 
on—for Mr. Hartlepool politely but decidedly 
declined to recommend him. This was a 
great blow to my mother and me, as coming 
from his hand, and, as it were, widening the 
breach between us; while my father, who had 
buoyed himself up and put his best foot fore- 
most for several days, slipped downwards again, 
and thenceforth gradually declined. It was 
but too evident he would have been unequal 
to the post had he obtained it; and this de- 
jected him the more. 

In the evening he was dull if Mr. Tremlett 
did not come and play cribbage. One evening, 
Mr. Meggot dropped in and played with him, 
supped on bread and cheese and beer, and 
made himself .so pleasant that we were glad 
to have him. My mother said, “ How is Mrs. 
Meggot ?” 

After a little delay, he said, “The little 
woman is quite well, thank you.” 

“Does she like London ?” 

“No, she can’t bear it.” 

He outstayed my father’s usual hour of 
retiring. My mother at length said,— 

“You'll excuse the freedom, I’m sure, Mr. 
Meggot. Mr. Lyon is but an invalid, and this 
is his bedtime.” 

“Oh, make no stranger of me,” said he 
carelessly. ‘ Good-night, sir—I wish you 
quiet rest—accept my arm,” and helped him 
to the stair-foot very attentively, and then 
came back. I gave my mother a look. 

“We all go early to bed,” said she, quietly. 

“T wish I could say the same,” rejoined 
Mr. Meggot, standing before the fire; ‘“ but 
where’s the good, if one cannot sleep ? 


‘¢ ¢Canst thou give medicine to a mind diseased ?’ 


—Quoting Shakspere puts me in mind of 
acting charades. Do you recollect the capital 
one we acted at Compton Friars, Miss Lyon ? 
Ha, ha, ha—Agememnon !—ha, ha, ha.— How 
that little Miss Rivers did lay herself out to 
please! Basil or your humble servant, it 
didn’t signify which to her. A born coquette. 
That boat adventure! don’t you remember ? 
The cottage masquerade! and what flirting, 
coming home!” 

“T think you had your full share of it,” said 
I, with a bitter-sweet enjoyment in recalling 
the past, even with him. 

“Yes, yes, I took the encouragement given 
—any man would have done that. I rattled 
as she rattled. I knew I could do her no harm 
—she was to the manner born.” 

“TI think flirting always does harm,” said 
my mother. 





“*So it does, ma’am—tarnishes the youthful 
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mind—rubs off the bloom. But Miss Rivers’s 
bloom was off already, so it could not hurt 
her. ‘The same woman still,’ as Electra said 
of Helen.” 

“ We need not speak ill of the absent.” 

“Oh, no. By no manner of means—not 
even of uncle and aunt Hartlepool and their 
shabby way of throwing me off—I can’t think 
what possessed them—what visionary ideas 
they had in their heads. J suspected nothing, 
you know; always went when I was asked— 
liked being there, in fact. The girls always 
very pleasant, though Urith is not pretty—” 

I did not like the turn his talk was taking, 
and began to hunt over the things in my 
work-box. 

“You know how I used to go on there,” 
persisted he. “’Pon my life, I never meant 
anything.” 

I looked at him steadily and in displeasure, 
and said,— 

“T never saw any goings on. And I am 
sure none of them ever suspected you of mean- 
ing anything. How could they? Mr. 
Mrs. Hartlepool were very kind to all the 
young persons that were fortunate enough to 
be in their house; and never expected they 
would misinterpret or abuse their kindness.” 

“ These candles will soon be out,” said my 
mother, after a pause. 

“ They will do for to-night,” I answered, aside. 

“Yes, as far as I am concerned,” said Mr. 
Meggot, rousing from thought. “I’m keeping 
you up unconscionably. Good-night, Mrs. 
Lyon. Thanks for my pleasant evening. 
Good-night, Miss Lyon. I assure you J never 
misinterpret nor abuse kindness.” 

Some days after this, when I returned from 
a walk, I found Mr. Meggot at cribbage with 
my father, with a tray, jug, and glasses on the 
table. I did not like the look of it, and my 
father appeared weary. 

When Mr. Meggot was gone, he said,— 


“ My dear, I don’t wish to see that young | presently added. 
| So then I told her. how we were cireum- 


man any more.” 

It was Lent; and the deep bell of an old 
city church near us duly called a handful of 
people together on prayer days. One day, as 
[ was returning from an errand for my mother, 


and musing on our prospects with a troubled } 


and | 


After this, he went every prayer-day; my 
mother or I always accompanying him. How 
|good and soothing it was to our souls! I 
| learnt to love the frequent bell. There was 
| one hour that we could thus dedicate specially 
|to the Lord who cared for us—who had laid 
down His life for us. Sometimes we sat a 
good while in the old pew before the service; 
all the events of my humble, quiet life seemed 
| then to pass in review before me. I thought, 
\‘‘He who spared not His beloved Son, how 
shall He not, with Him, freely give us all 
things.” 

By dint of careful management on my 
mother’s part, my father always had a half- 
year’s salary in hand—always had had since 
his first receiving it. He had saved no more, 
but be always had this to fall back upon. We 
had therefore no need to take disquieting 
thought for the literal morrow; but we cer- 
tainly did ask ourselves, “ What shall we do 
|at the end of the next six months?” Ah, we 
|need not have asked. 

One day, I called on Augusta, and found her, 
as usual, full of her own affairs. She was en- 
| gaged to be married’ to an ensign in a marching 
regiment; but they had to wait. 

“IT am without a housemaid,” she said, 
| presently, “for Jane would not bear the least 
| word, and is gone off in a huff. Would you 
|mind going round to Mrs. Jeffrey for the 
jaddress of that young woman she was speaking 
lof? I believe 1 must try her, after all.” 
| It was pleasant to me to call on Mrs, 
| Jeffrey. Her little front parlour had just then 
the sun on it, streaming in on a cineraria in 
| the window. She was. writing, and looked 
| very happy. Directly she learnt what my 
/errand was, she promised to send to the young 
| woman without delay; “and I think,” said 
' she, “ Miss Burrows will like her, if she is not 
| too exacting.” 
| “ You are not looking well, my dear,” she 
“ What ails you? ” 








istanced; saying, “ You must not think me 
complaining or faithless. When I came in 
just now, I could hardly help envying you for 
| looking so contented and peaceful,” 

“T was working to pay the piper,” said she, 


mind, I saw my father tottering through the | “and you may do so if you will.” 


church-gate, and instantly hastened to him | 
| She showed me the prospectus of a new 


and slipped my hand within his arm. He 


“Oh! please tell me how!” 


looked round, smiled, pressed me affectionately | magazine, the editor of which had invited her 


to him, and we went in together, and seated 
ourselves in an old-fashioned pew. His face 
was full of pious reverence; he stood up and 
sat down when it pleased him. I thought, 
“Can he follow the service? At all events he 
follows the Lamb whithersoever He goeth.” 


ito contribute and 
| helps. 


| try your hand upon 


procure him a few good 
He not only wanted papers by scientific 
men and scholars, but essays on popular sub- 


| jects, healthy fictions, &c. 


“Surely you may find something here to 
?” said she, showing me 
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a list of subjects. 


worth making.” 


I looked over it wistfully, and said, “I'll 


try.” 


I took down the names of a few subjects, 

| which suggested others, after which I had a 
long, interesting, and profitable talk with Mrs. 
Jeffrey. That was the foundation of a literary 
career, humble as the little runnel of water 


that is not seen through the grass, but which 
has never since failed me. Its gains have 
been various and generally small; it has been 
attended with continual suspenses, and not a 
few disappointments ; but I have probably had 
as much unalloyed pleasure from literature as 
far better writers; for I love it for itself. 
Apart from rivalry, immoderate expectation 
of emolument, and love of praise, its ways are 
ways of pleasantness, and its paths peace. 

I went home cheerful and hopeful, and 
shutting myself into my room, knelt down and 
dedicated my pen to Him who could bless it 
if He would. Afterwards I told of the opening 
offered through Mrs. Jeffrey’s kindness to my 
father and mother, who were as pleased as I 
was, and indeed too sanguine. Thus it put 
us all in good spirits. 

In the evening, there was a double knock 
at the door. 

“That’s Mr. Meggot,” said my father, start- 
ing up ina flurry. “Send him away, my dear. 
Say I’m gone to lie down. Don’t let the door 
be opened till I’m upstairs.” 

This took him so long, even with his best 
speed, that I believe Mr. Meggot’s patience 
was nearly exhausted. When Hannah an- 
swered the door, he said, “Oh! I was just 
going to knock again.” 

I put myself on the defensive when he 
entered, and received him standing. In 
answer to his inquiries, I said, “I am sorry 
to have to tell you that my father is not well 
enough to see you. He finds playing cribbage 
with you excites him too much, and that he 
must not do so any more. He is now gone to 
his room.” 

“Oh! poor Mr. Lyon!” he exclaimed, 
“poor old man! he’s failing fast, Miss Lyon. 
My heart bleeds for him—for you—but most 
for myself. I’ve had a loss—” and he buried 
his face in his handkerchief. 

“ Your wife ?”’ said I, with an uncomfortable 
misgiving. 

“ No, my wife’s alive and likely to live. My 
poor dear mother!” And he cried afresh; 
there was no mistake in it. 

“If any one could have set me straight,” he 
said, “‘ she could.” 


“Your first efforts may 
not be successful, but at any rate they are 


was concerned, and condoled with him as well 
as Icould. He heard me very patiently, cry- 
ing more than I ever saw a man cry; and I | 
ventured to advise that he should make this 


better and higher course. 
fully, and said, 
“ Better and higher? Any course would | 


I’m a lost Pleiad, that’s what I am. My | 
pupils are gone, my mother is gone, and—well, 
I shan’t stand it much longer.” Adding, with | 


funeral! I can soliloquize, though, with 
Hamlet, beside the grave.” 

I said, “I think nothing would compose you 
more than some regular occupation, suited to 
the bent of your mind, which should take you 
out of yourself.” 

“What is it to be, Miss Lyon?” 

“ Say—authorship.” 

“T’ve haunted the trade from end to end, 
but they won’t have anything to say to me. 
They say my handwriting is so villanous.” 
“The first thing, then, should be to im- 
prove it.” 

“What! go back to dame-school? to pot- 
hooks and hangers? ‘Delays are dangerous? ’ 
‘Your time improve?’ Come, I did not know 
I had fallen quite so low as that! Thank 
you, Miss Lyon.” 

“Pray don’t take amiss what I said. It 
was only because the booksellers objected to 
your handwriting that it struck me you might 
obviate that objection, with a little time and 
trouble.” 

“Ah!”—with a deep sigh, “the spirit is 
not in me. The spirit is gone out of me; the 
good one, not the bad one.” 

“He has only to be asked back again,” said 
I. “Oh, do ask! You will find it the secret 
of strength.” 

“T dare say,’—leaning dejectedly over the 
fire. He was so wasted that I pitied him 
from my heart, and wondered if he were 
hungry, but I knew I could not invite him 
to eat. 

“Well, I must go,’ said he at length. 
“ Would you be so good as to let me ring for 
a glass of beer.” 

I said, ““ We have become water-drinkers.”’ 
“Oh, my goodness! teetotallers ? ha, ha, ha!’’ 
“Not exactly; but we really are out of 
beer. I wish I had anything better to offer 
you than bread and butter, but—will you 
have some? ” 

“Many thanks, Miss Lyon, but unfortu- 


nately, I’m a fellow who has fallen out with 


his bread and butter. Remember me most 





But then, she had not set him straight. I 


kindly to Mr. and Mrs. Lyon.” 














sarcasm, “They won’t even have me at the || 


| 
| 
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bereavement a new starting point towards a || 
He laughed rue- |} 
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be that, compared with what mine is now. 1 
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And to my great relief he went away. 

“I’m glad he is gone,” said my mother, 
when I went up to her. “I thought he never 
would go, and was just coming down to tell 
him he must.” 


I was very glad she was spared such an| her name several times. 


| she was saying was aggravating too. 





At all 
events, it was my office to interrupt it, which I 
did by tapping at the door and calling “Mrs. 
James!” 

No Mrs. James answered, though I repeated 
At length there was 


office ; and after a little rumination, sat down | a little cry of fright, fear, or pain, and appre- 


to a quiet evening’s authorship. 
was pleased to see me at it. 


Mrs. Jeffrey had said, “ Whatever you have| 
| Saw. 


been, done, or suffered well, will henceforth 
turn to account; that is, if you have the 
making of a good author in you; but it is not 
every one that wishes to write who is made 
for a writer. Remember, too, what Sir Walter 
Scott said, that literature is a good stick but a 
bad staff. You must not lean on it too heavily.” 

Those who are addicted to doing good, find 
ways and means for it, however limited their 
resources. Thus my mother was still always 
doing a kind turn to some one or other. One 
day, a dirty, ill-written, ill-spelt note was left 
at the door by some party unknown, to this 
effect,— 

“Mrs. Lyon is reqested to look in at 
Number Fore, Twig Aley, seccund flore back, 
at fore o’clock.” 

“That poor Mrs. James has sunk one step 
lower, it seems,” said my mother. “She is 
one of those whom one may almost say one 
cannot help,—at least, one can do no lasting 
good to, because she cannot help herself. How- 
ever, she must not starve, for all that. We 
have little enough for ourselves, but you shall 
just take her some tea and bread and butter, 
for this one afternoon, and hear what she has 
to say.” 

I went with the very small parcel, and in 
about half an hour reached Twig Alley, the 
abode of unthrift and squalor; the inhabitants 
of which, one would have pitied more, had they 
seemed to pity themselves. But as long as 
they had a morsel of food and unlimited gossip 
they seemed to have all they wanted. Dirt 
was no drawback; cleanliness rather a nuisance 
—too smart for common use. A woman in 
the full tide of talk with a neighbour was 
interrupted by a child plucking her dress and 
importuning her for food. She drew half a 
carrot from her pocket, bit a piece off, which 
she gave to the child, and replaced the re- 
mainder in her pocket. 

I found No. 4 had an open stair common to 
all the inmates and their visitors. I went up 
two dirty flights, and as I approached the 
second floor, was aware of an altercation going 
on in the back room. A woman was com- 


plaining and crying, interrupted at intervals 
by a loud “ Hold your tongue!” in as aggra- 
vating a tone as | ever heard. 


Possibly, what 

















My mother|hending some overt offence inside, I opened 
| the door. 


A more untidy, comfortless room I never 
Some washing hung on a line; other 
things were in process of ironing on a shabby 
table, which also bore the remains of food 
without any cloth, a bottle and glass, a pipe 
and tobacco-box. Balancing himselfon a chair, 
with his face to the back and his back to the 
door, sat a tall man without his coat, making 
as though he were aiming a book at the head 
of a slatternly young woman at her iron. Her 
angry blue eyes flashed and her face reddened 
with passion as she saw me in the doorway, 
and cried in shrill accents,— 

“ Here’s Miss Lyon, come to see you as you 
are!” 


“Oh, Fanny ” I said. 


CHAPTER XXIII.—CLOSING SCENES. 
“ Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung.”’—Scorr. 
“‘ Not so comes darkness to the good man’s breast.” 
R. Monrcomery. 


Mr. Meacor looked round, stood up, and 
steadied himself with the chair, but seemed 
unable to get out a word. I was hastily re- 
treating, when he said,— 

“ No—stay 
And moved to the door, but then came back 
for his coat; saying as he went,— 

“You don’t want my coat, ladies—my cha- 
racter I leave you.” 

“ Because you can’t help it, Meggot,” cried 


55 
Fanny in a loud, taunting voice. “T’ll show 
! ” 


you up. 

“Oh, Fanny!” 

“Why, I’m driven to it, Miss Lyon,” said 
she, bursting into tears. “That heartless, un- 
manly fellow starves me while he lives well 
himself, smokes and drinks away all my hard 
earnings, does nothing from morning to night, 
and only comes home to taunt and scoff at me. 
He says I’ve spoilt his prospects! and hasn’t 
he spoilt mine, after promising to make me a 
lady? If I were a lady, I should be no mate 
for him now, for he’s no gentleman !” 

“Mrs. Meggot, pray don’t make things 
worse by complaining of him. I am very 
sorry indeed for you both,—his prospects 
really are spoilt by his marriage, though it was 
his own doing.” 
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“That indeed it was! I wish I’d never seen | he should be forgiven before the year was out, 
his face. I wish I’d been Mrs. Hartlepool’s|and I should then visit his mother and Mrs. 








maid to this hour—” and she shed tears of| Hartlepool !” 
passion and self-pity. A gentle tap at the door made Fanny sud- 
“ Did you write to my mother?” | denly lower her voice and compose her looks. 


“Yes, I did, Miss Lyon, though I had no} A thoughtful-looking artisan opened the door 
right to take such a liberty. Meggot was| without coming in, and said, “Good day, 
always twitting me with the way he was enter- | ma’am—is Mr. Meggot within ?” 
tained at your house, and how you made much | “No, Mr. Brown, I’m afraid he’s at the 
of him and never cared for me, and that he |‘ Crown,’—he’ll be in by and by.” 
could not introduce me to any of his acquaint- | “ Here’s his ‘Ovid.’ Will you give him 
ance, being no lady. That nettled me, so I de- | my respects, and say I’ll come round to him 
termined to show him up, and wrote to your|/this evening, if convenient, unless he prefers 

ma, thinking she would suppose me a poor} meeting me at the ‘ Crown.’ ” 
person—which I am, sure enough—though | “Oh, you'd better come here, Mr. Brown, 
he’s made me a lady.” |than meet him at that nasty place”—adding 

“My mother did suppose the letter was| to me, as the man went away,—“ he’s making 
from a poor person,” said I, “and though her | that poor fellow as bad as himself, teaching 
own means are very limited, she sent you some | ‘him all his bad habits along with a little 
tea and bread and butter and an egg.” | Latin.” 

“Then I’m sure she’s kinder than I de- How concerned my mother was when I told 
serve,” said Fanny, again in tears. “The only | her the result of my visit! 
act of kindness, if you'll believe me, that I’ve} “There can be no hope of him now,” said 
received from any friend since I came to/she. “I hate the thought of him. He will be 
London. Oh, Miss Lyon! thank her for me,| ashamed to show his face here again, that’s 
will you? and say I beg her pardon for | one comfort.” 

And interceding for this man had lost me 


writing.” 
“TI will; and now good-bye; but try to bear| the Hartlepools! 
with your husband, and don’t speak to him or| It seemed so strange to have my father 
of him so unkindly. You fancy he feasts with| always at home now! A great deal of his day 
his friends, but indeed I believe he is almost as| was passed in sleep; when awake, he often 
hard up as yourself, and he certainly seems to! seemed in a kind of mental torpor. He spoke 
have tried to support himself by teaching. It/ little, but what he said was very gentle, very 
is very difficult, sometimes, for men of educa-| sweet. His patience was perfect; his memory 
tion to find anything whatever to do, espe-} much impaired, reminding me of some shat- 
cially when they are not on terms with their! tered, quaintly painted old window, showing on 
friends———” | its fragments here a cherub, there a cross. 
“But why is he not on terms with them?’’} Reading the Bible to him, which he never 
interrupted Fanny; “but for his drinking and | tired of, was as good for us as for him. How 
smoking ——” | often, after a short absence, have I returned to 
“Chiefly for his imprudent marriage, I| find my mother, with her hand locked in his, 
think; and you know it is imprudent for aj and the Bible on her knee, tranquilly reading 
man to marry when he cannot maintain a| to him! 
wife.” | One day, when thus employed, he quietly 
| 











“He don’t maintain me! For this long! passed away! Surely there could not have 
while he has told me I must work or starve.| been a more peaceful death! I had often tried 
He brings me home nothing.” to picture it to myself, but never dared to ex- 

“ Perhaps because he has nothing to bring.” | pect anything as gentle as this. I had just 

“Does he go the right way? If you'll be-| come in, and cried “Oh, mother!” She looked 
lieve me, Miss Lyon——” and then followed a | up in surprise, with her finger on the text she 
string of troubles that I listened to most un-| had just read,—‘ And what I say unto you, | 
willingly ; for I could see no prospect of setting | say unto all—Watch!” 
either of them on a better track. Mr. Meggot’s | Our tears of sorrow had no bitterness. How 
intemperate habits defeated every hope of his| humble had been his trust in his Redeemer ! 
being reclaimed by anything we could do; and| How blameless and unselfish his life! It was 
his wife, freed from every restraint by a pas-|a great mercy that he was removed s¢ Bante 
sionate sense of wrong, seemed an absolute |lessly. “For so He giveth His beloved sleep.” 
shrew, who had married him for the selfish We were sure he was beloved—we were sure 





urpose of being raised to a position she was | his faith was anchored on the Rock. 
I 5 I 
| Mr. Tremlett was very useful to us at that 


quite unfit to grace. She said, “ He told me 
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time, and a great comfort; he managed every- 


| thing about the funeral, and attended it with 


us. Afterwards he sat some time, talking 
pensively and affectionately of his old friend, 
which was acceptable to my mother, though I 
was rather relieved when he rose to go. 

My mother was then going to lie down, 
when a dubious knock at the door made me 
exclaim, “Oh, wait till we know who it is. I 
sadly fear it is Mr. Meggot.” 

“Surely he would not intrude,” said my 
mother; but he did intrude the next moment. 
She said repellingly, 

“ Mr. Meggot, I am surprised,” but he inter- 
rupted her with,— 

“Oh, how I deplore your loss! Poor Mr. 
Lyon! gone at last. Poor Mrs. Lyon! How 
will you survive him? What will you do?” 

“These are questions for me, not for you, 
sir,” she replied, “and I can’t think why you 
come here any more. You never had any 
right to come at all; we were no friends of 
yours and did not invite you. My husband 


disapproved of your ways, Mr. Meggot; you 


were a gentleman in form, but you did not 
conduct yourself so. My opinion is that if you 
don’t break through your bad habits you will 
sink into an early grave; and ask your own 
heart, sir, who will deplore you? ” 

He looked at her fixedly, as well he might ; 
and when she ceased, there was a moment’s 
silence; and then he said, very emphatically,— 

“I shall never come here again ” and 
walked out of the house. 

“And I’m sure I’m very glad of it,” said 
my mother. “ What’s the use of looking so 
white, you foolish child? I told him the truth, 





and it will be all the better for him if he heeds | 





railing on the parterre of gay counters like 
flower-beds below, when some one suddenly 
accosted me. I turned round and saw Miss 
Poulter. 

“Miss Lyon! I was sure it was you,” said 
she. “I saw you across from the opposite 
side, and hurried round. I was so afraid I 
should miss you! Oh Miss Lyon, what a 
shocking thing this is about the Hartlepools!’’ 

I gave a little ery, and said, “ What is it? 
I have not heard.” 

“ Ruined, utterly ruined,” said Miss Poulter, 
drawing me to a seat. “Do sit down here 
a while, the women are away at their dinners ; 
oh, you never heard such a sad thing in your 
life. I could not have believed! Always 
thought so safe! But there was a rogue in 
the firm, and he made away with everything, 
and then made away with himself, so there’s 


nobody to punish, you know. And at first | 
nobody could account for it, and supposed it | 


was hypochondria—but no such thing, it was 
conscience ! because he knew it must be found 
out. And so, when it was found out, which 
was only yesterday, and actually before he was 
buried, it took poor Mr. Hartlepool so by 
surprise that he spun round like a top, ina 
vertigo, you know, and fell flat upon the floor. 
And they thought he was dead. But he came 
to after being bled, though some say that 
should not have been done; and some one 
went down instantly to the family, and they 
all came up last night, Mrs. Hartlepool and 
all, and now you may conceive what a state 
they are all in.” 

I was crying bitterly, and said, ‘Have you 
seen them ?” 

“No, they see nobody; I called to inquire. 


it.” | That was my duty, you know; but I could not 


He did not heed it, and in a few months he 
sank into an obscure, untimely grave. A de- 
voted city missionary who attended him to the 


his death and commend his widow to her kind- 
ness. 


her off to her grandfather in the country. We | night. 
|knows everything. 


never heard of her afterwards. 


We now reaped the benefit of my dear | di 


father’s self-denial and forethought, for he had | 


insured his life for our benefit; and though | acquaintance, scarcely allowing herself time to | 
take leave of me. 
at having such news. 


e ° | 
our income was materially lessened, we could 


manage to live on what the insurance secured. | 
There was no reason why we should now live 
near the brewery, therefore we resolved to | 
move into lodgings in some pleasant neigh- | 
bourhood at the next quarter day. | 

One morning I went to the Pantheon to| 
look at the widows’ caps. I had gone to the | 
upper floor, which was generally very quiet, | 





be surprised at not being admitted, for they 
don’t see a soul, and Timothy looked as white 
as ashes. 
last, came, at his desire, to tell my mother of believe he had been crying. 
papers to-day, the inquest and everything. 
With the missionary’s aid, she started | Very likely it was in the evening papers last 


His eyes were quite red, and I 
It will be in the 


My nephew is junior clerk, so he 
He came and told me 
There are the Claytons.” 

Here Miss Poulter flew off to another 





She seemed quite excited 


CHAPTER XXIV.—REVERSES. 
‘¢ As various as the moon 
Is man’s estate below ; 
To his bright day of gladness soon 
Succeeds a night of woe. 
The night of woe resigns 
Its darkness and its grief ——’ 


and was looking down for a moment over the | I tert the Pantheon full of grief, and walked 
P 


Ill, 
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rapidly towards Mr. Hartlepool’s town house. 
It had a disconsolate air, from haying been | 
long out of oceupation—no flowers, no clean 
blinds, or clean doorstep. I was just inquir- 
ing, full of trouble, ‘How is Mr. Hartlepool ? ’ 
when Urith came hastily from the dining- 
room, and said,— 

“Oh, Bessy! is that you? Oh, do come 
in! how long, how very long it is since we 
have seen you!’’ And then we both cried, 
and she drew me into the dining-room, and | 
said,— 

“What has kept you away all this time? 
| Mamma was so surprised, and a little hurt 

too, for it seemed as if you cared no longer for 

us, but yet I was sure that could not be, for 

I felt I knew you.” 

I could hardly speak at first. I said, “I 
thought Mrs. Hartlepool was angry with me.” 

“ Angry with you? Ohno! Why should 
she be? Even if there had been anything to 
be angry about it would have passed off long 
ago; but now.we can only think of papa’s 
critical state.” 

* How is he?” 


COMPTON 





the catastrophe. 
house. 


different door, and beckoned me out. 


happy,” said she, with a bright smile. “You 
see we have our little solaces, even at such a 
time as this.” 

Mrs. Hartlepool received me at her bedroom 
door. “Just for a kiss, Bessy, and no more— 
all is going on well, but we are obliged to keep 
him very quiet, and I cannot leave him. My 
kindest love to your mother. I was so sorry 
for her loss! I have never forgotten, my dear, 
what a comfort you were to us all. God is 
very good to us still. He will bring us safely 
through this trial.” 

She had known, then, of our loss; then 
why did she not write? There must have 
been some reason or feeling that Urith knew 
nothing of. Whether it were so or not, I never 
inquired. ‘There are some things that are so 
much better left alone; especially when they 
relate to misunderstandings between friends. 

“ Very low indeed, but they say he will get | What is the use of going all over them again, 
over it, if he can keep his mind quiet. How|/and reviving uncomfortable feelings? As I 
is he to do that, Bessy? He is ruined! and | went home I thought I never felt how joy and 
will have to give up everything he has in the|sorrow may be bound up together as I did 
world, as a man of honour.” | then. 

“Oh, what will you do?” | It was a great crisis, but they bravely passed 

“Oh, we shall do something,” said she, with | through it. Everybody said how honourably 
the smile of hope and youth. 
up and see all the others.”’ 














| no “keeping back part of the price.’ 
What sweet kisses I received! What loving | pose when a man’s credit is founded on un- 
looks, and words, and caresses! It was hardly | | blemished character, he may always equitably 
possible to be sorrowful under such circum- raise money to meet an emergency. At any 
stances—to realize the blow they had just rate, after everything had been given up, Mr. 
sustained,'and the changed prospects that lay | Hartlepool received such assistance from 
before them. No explanations took place—jfriends as enabled him to carry his family 
none were felt wanting. Words of affectionate | abroad, there to live frugally till Basil and Mr. 
sympathy and pitying interest for my mother | Brooke could communicate with him. 


and me under our loss showed that their hearts | jt, A long time passed before they could effee- | 


had room for others, even when their own tually aid him; meanwhile, his spirit was sub- 
future was so suddenly clouded. ‘dued to what it worked in; and his desires 
I only saw Mrs. Hartlepool for a minute or | moderated when he found how perfectly happy 
two. 
|| house, and Marianne was sorrowfully telling | plest manner imaginable. 
|| me how her mother had at first been almost broken and never renewed. 
'| stunned by the news, but had rallied her. 
| powers to meet the emergency, when a cab up what was left of the business, and found 
| rattled into the courtyard, some one sprang excellent support from his father’s old connec- 
from it, ran into the house, up the stairs, and! tions. In course of time he married Miss 
into the drawing-room. 
“ Marianne!” every way worthy of him. 
“Oh, Tom!” Meanwhile the Hartlepools remained in a 
If ever there were a lovers’ meeting, that quaint old French provincial town, with most 
| was one. I don’t think they had been acknow- | beautiful environs, where living was cheap and 


| ledged lovers before, even to one another or) there was a little knot of English to afford 
themselves. 


He had just landed, had gone pleasant society. And here they remained 
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| straight to the counting-house, and heard of 
Hence his rush into the | 
Urith came in at the same moment by a | 


“Tom and Marianne don’t look very un- | 


“ And now come | Mr. and Mrs. Hartlepool behaved. There was || 
I sup- | 


Urith had gone to tell her I was in the | he and his family could be, living in the sim- | 
The old chain was | 


Basil, however, returned from India to take | 


| Anne Keith, who was said by the family to be | 





| 


| 








| 
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| Many years, till the death of dear Mrs. Hartle- 
| pool, and afterwards of her husband. 
CHAPTER XXV.—PARADISE LOST. 


“What sorrows gloomed upon that parting day, 
That called them from their native walks away!’ 
Deserted Village. 


’ 


Bur long before that, Captain Hartlepool was 





came occasionally into play in the way of 
hemming sails for little boats, sewing minia- 
ture union-jacks, painting pictures, and telling 
stories. Our bow-windowed sitting room 
faced a lively little mall, with tall trees and 
gleams of the Thames, with something always 
passing. My mother never wearied of the 
look-out ; it was a constant amusement to her, 
and to Mr. Tremlett too, on Saturdays and 
Sundays. 





made post, and married Marianne. It was a 
very pretty wedding, I was told, and Urith 


| languished. 


Meantime my correspondence with Urith 
This was not my fault, for I 


wrote me a charming account of it; but I) never left a letter of hers unanswered. But I 
could never believe that, in a foreign land, with | did not want to intrude on her leisure; and 
foreign ways and foreign people, it could have | when her letters became so infrequent, I felt 


borne comparison with Helen’s wedding at/as if it would be intrusion to write to her. 


Compton Friars. 

That dear wedding! the only one I ever 
assisted at! Its flowers have perished; |its 
favours been consigned to the fire; its merry 
peal has died away; nay, many of the guests 
are dead, and the rest have grown or are 
growing old. The bridal pair that took each 
other that day for better for worse have been 
since tested many times in the fire and not 
found base metal. They have blooming young 
people springing up around them, as hopeful 
and engaging as they themselves once were, to 
whom Compton Friars is but a tradition. 

Where are Eva and Blanche?—Dead! Where 
are Mr. and Mrs. Hartlepool ?—Dead! Where 
is Urith?—Urith still lives, but beyond my 
reach. When the family went abroad, to live 
as cheaply as possible, she threw herself into 
authorship, and this time with success. 
Thenceforth it became her passion—her voca- 
tion. She did not maintain her family, but 
she contributed to many of its comforts; and 
she had a constant source of pleasurable and 
profitable occupation. 

We were indebted to Mr. Tremlett for find- 
ing us our pretty lodgings, which at first we 
only thought of for a few weeks, but ended by 
making our permanent home. It seemed a 
providential arrangement, that suited our 
health, tastes, and finances. My mother, re- 
lieved of the anxieties of housekeeping, took, 
as it were, a new lease of life. Our bedroom 
looked into a pretty garden, gay with old- 
fashioned flowers,—made the playground, at 
certain hours, of six nice little boys, who were 
Mrs. Harper’s day scholars. These children, 
far from being a nuisance, were my mother’s 
delight. They were exceedingly well managed, 
and very fond of the cheerful, good-tempered 
little widow who had charge of them. By 
degrees she and my mother became good 
friends; she made friends of the little fellows 
too, and was famous ‘for coddling and petting, 
and tying up cut fingers. My talents, too, 


| She was forming new friendships with people 
| well worth knowing, and how could I expect 
to preserve a place among them? I have 
| since thought there may be as much self- 
|consciousness in being too diffident as too 
forward, but the old constraint remains. I 
| don’t think I could write to Urith now; unless, 
| indeed, she were to write first to me. Then 
she would pitch the key—lead the subject. I 
| should write fast enough ! 
Well, let her remain a memory, that it is 
|@ pensive luxury to dwell on. In this still, 
| solitary hour, with the rain beating against the 
window panes, and now and then finding its 
way down the chimney and hissing in the fire, 
it is a luxury to muse on the past, and picture 
| Compton Friars in the embers. 

Years after the Hartlepools had left it, I 
| took it into my head to make a pilgrimage 
|thither. I had better have left it alone. It 
jwas after the tranquil death of my beloved 


some pleasant interest. I had visited her 
grave,—she was not there; I went to my 
father’s grave,—he was not there; their ashes 
lay apart, but their spirits were with those of 
the just made perfect. I felt: utterly lonely 
without them. I thought I would go down to 
Compton Friars. 

Spring was rejuvenizing the copses, the 
hedges, the meadows; violets and primroses 
were blooming under old trees, and little child- 
ren were gathering them; yellow butterflies, 
and also little blue ones, were on the wing,— 
blue butterflies such as I never saw but at 
Compton Friars ; cows perfumed the air with 
their fragrant breath; a little heifer playfully 
butted me into a dry ditch, refusing to be 
frightened at my parasol; the lime walk, down 
|which Mr. and Mrs. Brooke had strayed as 
lovers, was in leaf, and thousands of bees were 
| inquiring after the blossoms. Down the lime- 
| walk strayed—— Ah!— 
| Such an overblown city dame in habiliments 








mother, when I felt very sad and in want of || 




























































































| little sketch of the church, given her by Helen. 


| Straw-work made by Eva. When I observed 
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of flaring colours! and beside her an ill-tem- 
pered pug-dog. She looked hard at me as we 
passed each other, as if to inquire my business. 
She really had a right to the inquiry, for she 
was the wife of the opulent tea merchant who 
had bought Compton Friars. Luckily, she was 
going from the house, which lay a little way 





off. I walked to the end of the avenue, through 


which there was a common right of way, and 
turning at its end I observed that the lady had 
passed out of sight. Then I went and stood at 
the gate of Compton’ Friars, and looked wist- 
fully at the house. 

It was the dear old place still. There was 
something about it that could not be altogether 
defaced; but neither pains nor cost had been 

| spared to effect that unworthy object. As 
| much of the rust had been scoured off the old 
medal as possible. Snapdragon and stonecrop 
had been torn from the old grey walls, which 


(sons of Anak had been Urith’s name for them) 
at. the end of the straight walk had been 
grubbed up, and smart new stone urns on 
pedestals supplied their place. I beheld a 


and out-screaming the bird. 

Ah, the old place was spoilt, desecrated. I 
did not care to look at it long; and I was quick- 
ened in my retreat by a showy carriage issuing 





through the woodlands, strayed down to the 
church, and went into the village shop, where 
Mrs. Smith recollected me. She said,— 

“ You used to visit Mrs. Hartlepool, I think, 
ma’am; you were down here with Miss Urith | 
and Master Edwy ?” | 

So then we had a good talk, She told me 
some things I did not know, and I told her 
some things she did not know, that interested 
us both. She spoke with much affection of 
| the Hartlepools, and did not seem to care much 
_ for their successors. In her parlour hung a 


On the chimney-piece was a little ornament in 


were newly painted; the evergreen sentinels | 


| 
from some new stables. I took a pensive ramble | are before. 


| Ah, she was always sure he would be a 
| credit to the family. 

| Altogether, this talk with Mrs. Smith did 
‘me good. I returned to my riverside lodgings, 
softened and solaced; but I did not want to 
| revisit Compton Friars. To me it had once 
been a paradise; now it was paradise lost. 

I still stay on here, for it suits me as well 
as anywhere else, and the place is associated 
with my dear, dear mother. I like the river, I 
like the little mall, I like Hampton Court and 
Bushy Park, especially when the horse chest- 
nuts are in bloom. I am on friendly terms 
with a little handful of acquaintance. I draw, 
and read, and write, as it pleases me, and I 
muse rather too much, and am perhaps habi- 
tually too silent. But when I feel I want 
rousing, I go to Mrs. Jeffrey, now very old, 
who regards me as still rather young, and 
_sometimes I stay with her several days. 
| We read of an old monk whose office it was 
to exhibit to strangers a picture of the “ Last 

Supper,” in the refectory. Alluding to the 
painted figures remaining where they were, 
| while so many who had looked at them were 


| veranda shining with bright green paint; a/| gone, he said feelingly, ‘“‘ Sometimes it seems 
blue, red, and yellow macaw on a stand set on| to me that these are the substances and we the 
the lawn, and over-dressed children squabbling | shadows.” 


I have something of the same feeling when 


| I dwell on the past. The pleasures of memory, 


however, must not be morbidly indulged. We 
should rather press onward to the things that 


‘Not enjoyment, and not sorrow, 
Ts our destined end and way ; 
But to act, that each to-morrow 
Find us farther than to-day.” 


CHAPTER XXVI.——PARADISE REGAINED. 


‘© Where’er I roam, whatever realms I see, 
My heart, untravelled, fondly turns to thee.” 


Unitu has written !—why did I ever distrust 
her? What a completely different hue she 
has thrown over everything! She says,— 





how many of them were dead, she said,— 

“To me it is as if they were all dead. I 
suppose I shall never see any of them again.” 

It seemed a natural thing to suppose. She 
lamented their going abroad, and wondered 
how they could have reconciled themselves to 
the uncomfortable foreign ways. She wanted to 
know what had become of little Master Edwy. 

I told her he had grown (I was told) into a 
fine young man—good, spirited, and brave. 
He had gone to sea with Captain Hartlepool 


“ Where are you, dear Bessy ? I want you, 
of all persons in the world, and I am not sure 
that your old address will find you. I only 
arrived in London yesterday, and have a thou- 
sand things to arrange, but first of all I must 
scold you for your old trick of hiding out of 
sight and keeping me in ignorance of your 
whereabouts. I know you are just the same 
as ever, dear Bessy! and will not chide you 
even in sport. No, I am too happy just now 
for chiding, and must make you partaker of 
my happiness. But first of all (not the first 





and seen a great deal of the world. 

















first, though) let me tell you of my immense | 
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surprise and delight when I found that those | 


sweet little stories by ‘Melissa,’ in the ‘Om- | 
nium Gatherum,’ were by you! Why, I have 
delighted in them all along! I have sent them 
out to Helen and Marianne; and Anne takes in 
the ‘Omnium’ for no other reason than that 
Melissa’s stories are in it, and even Basil likes 
them. And why Melissa, I pray you? Oh, I 
see,—B. stands for Bessy, and Melissa is a bee, | 
and so Melissa stands for Bessy. Is that it? 
“ My dear Bessy, we will talk over all our 
grand authorship concerns the first time we 
have leisure,—but I can’t tell when that will 
be; for now comes the news. John Brooke | 
has realized enough to retire upon, though not | 
as a millionaire, and he is coming home with 
dear Helen and the children. He has written | 
to tell Basil that he desires, of all things, to | 
get possession of Compton Friars, and wants | 
to know if he has a chance. Now, it most 
fortunately happens that Mr. Hopkins has just 
fixed his mind on a much larger place, and is 
willing to part with Compton Friars for what 
he gave for it. The transfer is therefore going 
to take place immediately, and directly they go 








till some old pieces were rummaged out of a 
warehouse, though the blocks had long been 
destroyed. 

The clock on the stairs !—that, too, was re- 
claimed from the cottage of a poor man, who 
was glad to part with it for a consideration. 
The book-shelves! I could recollect every 
book that used to be on them, and we replaced 
every one, though not the same copies. The 


| general effect was wonderfully like, and gave 


us infinite pleasure to produce. 

“But how much better the new window- 
sashes fit!” said Urith, “and what has become 
of the rats? The water does not come through 
the roof anywhere now; and some of the old 
floors have been relaid.” 

“We never found anything amiss in the 
house as it stood,’’ said I, stoutly. 

“No; only I remember the rain dropping 
through the ceiling on my face one night.” 

We had delightful talks at dusk, when the 
day’s work was done, and did not care to ring 
for lights much before supper. We had plea- 
sant afternoon walks, too, often lasting till sun- 
set. One evening Urith paused before the old 








out, we go in; which is to say, you and I go| carved gate of a very little, quaint, red-brick 
in, Bessy, if you have no objection, for so Helen | house, called the Hermitage. It was smothered 
wills. She says we know exactly how to make | in bright-hued flowers, with an infinity of little 
the house like what it was formerly; she can-| flower-pots at the doorway and under the 














not trust to Basil’s memory, even supposing | window. 
ground, was in the highest order, with rustic 
steps cut here and there; I noted beehives 


him willing and able to take the trouble. So 


you and I are to go and make ready for them | 


The tiny garden, on undulating 


(they come in the next ship), and Basil will be | and a sundial. 


| 
at our charges. 
“TI say owr, because I make sure you will | 


like to go down there with me.” . . . . | 


/enough for that. 
Who would | the wal!—1642 ?—long after the destruction 


Like it? to be sure I shall! 


ever have thought of such delight being in | of monasteries. 
What becomes now of my never wish- | me, if Mrs. Gretton would be so obliging as to 
turn out.” 


store P 
ing to see the old place again P 

I lost no time in going to Urith, and, after | 
the first look and kiss, we could not help 
laughing at Time’s changes! But we could 
laugh, that was one good thing, to see that we | 
were at first sight hardly recognised by each 
other; and in a few minutes we traced the old 
looks, tones, and ways, and were on the same 
footing as ever. 

We went down together to the dear old 
house. The carpets had been taken at a valu- 
ation, so the rooms did not look altogether 
unfurnished. Urith had been afraid of finding 
the colours and patterns outrageous, but they 
were not so, and such handsome carpeting had 
never been seen on the floors in the olden time. 

Sundry heavy pieces of furniture were 
brought back again, and I was able to supply 
a pattern of the old chintz which had been 
given me for patchwork. I spared no pains 











| 
) 


live with her. 
best for me to have a little home of my own. 
I require a good deal of quiet, now that I am 
an old lady.” 


boys! 


Urith. 
come yet.” 


“T have often persuaded myself,” said Urith, 
that this must have belonged to the Prior’s 


reeve, though of course it is not ancient 


What is the date built into 
It would be just the place for 
“ Don’t you mean to live with Helen?”’ 


“T hope to stay with her often, but not to 
On many accounts, it may be 


“You old, Urith? It sounds droll to hear 


you say so.” 


“Tt is droll, sometimes, to feel so; but it is 


fact, nevertheless.” 


Another time we talked over my first visit 


to Compton Friars, and the old, quite ancient 
joke of “the deed without a name.” 


“ Those 


19 


“ And how shocking poor Mr. Liddell’s end 


was, after all,” said I, more seriously. 


“His end?—what do you mean?” said 
“You mystify me; the end has not 
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ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL 
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I A CHRISTMAS TALE ABOUT SIX GUINEAS. | 


Master Pry.—Good morning, fair Mistress Prudence. 
Whither go you this bright day? 

Mistress Prudence.—I thank you, Master Pry, my lady 
hath sent me to inquire about the health of a friend, one 
Mistress Lockstitch, having heard that she is very ill and 
standeth in need of sympathy. 

Master Pry—How? Do you mean she who is the 
daughter to the house of the Double-Threads ? 

Mistress Prudence.—Even so. I have heard that she is 
now languishing on her bed, that the medicines they give 
her fail in producing a favourable effect, and that, if 
something be not speedily devised, she is even like to 
die. 

Master Pry.—Alas! alas! and is it so? What the 
family will do without her I am at a loss to know; 
methinks the hopes of the house were centred in Mistress 
Lockstitch. 

Mistress Prudence.—Deoubtless they have been so in 
the main; but you know that she hath sisters, who, if 
pretentions be any criterion, are vastly deserving ! 


Master Pry.—Nay,I1 forget them not. But pr’ythee 











tell me, fair Mistress Prudence, is not this Mistress Lock- 
stitch who is now so ill the same that was aforetime 


engaged to Master Public, and whence comes the report 
that ’tis even all broken off? 











Mistress Prudence.—WHush! ’Tis not to be openly 
talked of, though I fear me ’tis too true; and, in my 
poor opinion, *tis this ‘that -hath-so affected -her. In her 
ravings—for you’must know 'that ‘at ‘times she is some- 
what delirious—she saith and doth many strange things ; 
she hath even tried ‘to regain her lover’s affections by 
imitating some of the qualities of ‘her rival, whom never- 
‘theless she professes to despise. 

Master Pry.— Tis very sad for poor Mistress Lockstitch, 
put wherefore, think you, hath Master Public thus cast 
her off? 

Mistress Prudence.—I am not in the man’s secret, good 
Master Pry, but doubtless it is because he hath found 
another sweetheart fitter to ‘his liking. 


Master Pry.—I fear mehe hath not constancy among 
his virtues; but had poor Mistress I.ockstitch no faults 
that have e’en given a colour to his action ? 


Mistress Prudence.—My lady is her friend; but 1 will 
not conceal from you, Master Pry, because I think ‘you 
may be trusted with a secret (though, indeed, ’tis in 
everybody’s mouth !), that her disposition is none of the 
sweetest. ‘There is no knowing in what humour you may 
find her; the least touch and she goes the wrong way, 
and then batl temper is sure to follow; ‘she certainly 
requires aJ] about her to be very careful that they may 
not cross her will n-anything, for if once she is:put out, 
’tis along and difficult matter to get her right again. 
Then if you ask her:to do anything foryyou, though she , 
is ashamed ‘to refuse, yet will she take so long ere she is 
ready to oblige you, that you might have spared your- 
self the trouble; and she is certainly a most inveterate 
and noisy talker—it wearies one to be in the same room 


with ‘her. 
Master Pry.—Truly a sad catalogue of faults! I 
marvel not that Master Public thought better before he 








took her to his home. But to whom hath he transferred 
his affections ? 


Mistress Prudemte—It tis the old nursery tale over 
again, Cinderella, ‘the despised of her rivals, is preferred 
before them; the whole of the Double-Phread family 
are ready to bite their ‘fingets for vexation, to find 
that a simple Single-Threatl is ‘te "be the bride of 
Master Public. The Double-Threads‘4re flighty in their 
tempers, difficult to control, and pt to run into 
extravagant‘expenses. Master Public hath chosen him a 
fairer sweetheart than any of ‘hat family, one whose 
good deeds have come abroad, who is a very helpful 
friend to the poor, and greatly ‘beloved by all who 
know her. 

Master Pry-—What! Mean you Mistress Willcox- 
Gibbs, whom ‘we hear of everywhere ? 

Mistress Prudence.—The very same! She is graceful 
beyond compare, skilful in every accomplishment fitted to 
her station, as sweet-tempered and obliging as an angel, 
quick in her ways and her voice is soft and ‘low, only 
méafit ‘to ‘reach the ears of him to whom she speaketh ; 
she ig always ready to do what she is asked, and, above 
all, is careful and not given to waste or expense. Her 
whole:disposition is so sweetly set, that it seemeth nothing 
can go amiss with her. She is, moreover, of a very 
ancient family, whose name, however, hath never been so 
adorned as by her lovely graces and domestic ‘virtues. 

Master Pry—We have then, two happy €vents to 
rejoice over; for the betrothal of a lovely Princess to a 
most worthy Peer is not more fitting than this most 
fortunate alliance in a humbler sphere. 

Mistress Prudence-—Happy indeed! Butipoor Mistress 
Lockstitch! my joy hath got ‘the better of ‘my duty 
Poor Double-Thread! 
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Under the " And the 
PATRONAGE OF » AUTHORITY OF 
ROYALTY (mx THE FACULTY. 


CHE BEST REMEDY for Diserders of the Pulmonary Organs: in Difficulty 
of Breathing—in Redundancy of Phlegm—in incipient CoNsumpPTION (of 
which Coucu is the most positive indication), they are of unerring efficacy. 
In AsruMma and in WINTER CouGu they have never been known to fail. 

Keratina’s Coucu Lozenaes are free from every deleterious ingredient ; 
they may, therefore, be taken at all times by the most delicate female and by 
the youngest child ; while the PuBLIC SPEAKER and the PROFESSIONAL SINGER 
will find them invaluable in allaying the hoarseness and irritation inci- 
dental to vocal exegtion, and consequently a powerful auxiliary in the 
production of MELODIOUS ENUNCIATION ; having been in use for more than 
Hair A Century, and the numerous testimonials received fully bear out 
the above statement. 


DIRECTIONS FOR USE. 


One or two, taken at bed-time, will allay the irritation in the throat, and prevent the Cough 
from disturbing the patient during the night, and one also eight or ten times in the day, when the 
Cough is troublesome, will afford great relief. 
sing made from the Prescription of an emiment Physician, they are confidently recommended 
to persons subject to the above complaints, 








Alluw the Lozenges to dissolve in the mouth gradually. 


Prepared and Sold in Boxes, ls, 14d., and Tins, 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 10s. 6d, each, 
by THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &c., No. 79, St. Paul’s Church Yard, London. 
Sold Retail by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the World, To some 
parts of the World, such as China and the East Indies, the Lozenges are put 
up in Bottles. 

CAUTION.—To0 prevent spurious imitation, please to observe that the words ** KEATING'’S 
COUGH LOZENGES” ure engraven on the Government Stamp of 
euch Box, and notice the Trade Mark as above, without which none are genuine. 


These Lozenges are put up with directions in every Language. 


SOLD WHOLESALE BY 
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READ THE TESTIMONIALS. 





Testimonial rom Colonel HEWETT, J.P. and D.L., 8rd Brigade Cardiff Artillery Volunteers. 
Ter. Mab. Ellis, Punty-Pridd, Glamorgan, May, 1866. 
DEAR SiR,—I was attacked with a severe‘eougu, which your LOZENGEs removed in a few days. My 
servants also, by taking your LOZENGEs, were soon cured. I feel it a duty to the public to offer my 
testimony to their efficacy, which you are at liberty to publish. Yours truly, 
To Mr. THOMAS KEATING. W. HEWETT. 


RECENT TESTIMONIAL, 
August 23, 1868. 


DEAR Sik,—Having tried your COUcH Lozences ‘in India IT have much pleasure in testifying to 
their beneficial effects in eases.of Incipient. Consumption, Asthma, and Bronchial affections ; so good a 


medicine ought to be known to be appreciated. I have prescribed it a ey ag best results. 
To Mr. THOMAS KBATENG. / Apothecary H. M. Indi::n’ Medical Service. 








London, 91, Cannon Street. 
Sirk,—From thegreat benefit I have-derived-in-using your Couca Lozenass, I cannot refrain from 
expressing to you my belief that they possess most wonderfu. curative properties, and I sincerely hope 
you will derive every advantage from them, to which I consider you-arc justly entitled. 
‘ I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
To Mr. THOS. K#ATING, 79, St. Paul’s Church Yard. JOHN COLEMAN, 





Copy of a letter from the late COLONEL HAWKER, (the well-known Author on 
“GUNS AND SHOOTING.”) 
Longparish House, near Whitchurch, Hats. October 21st, 1846. 
Srr—I caunot resist informing you of the extraordinary effect I have experienced by taking only a few 
of your LOZENGES. I had a cough for several weeks that defied all that had been prescribed for me, 
and yet [ got completely rid of it by taking about half a small box of your Lozenges, which I find are 
the only ones that relieve the cough without deranging the stomach or digestive organs. 
‘To Mr, KEATING, 79, St. Paul’s Church Yard. Iam;Sir, your humble servant, P. HAWKER. 





Important Testimonial from a CLERGYMAN in Essex. 
August 25th, 1866. 


DEAR S1r,—I have derived so much benefit from using your CoucH LOZENGES, that I write to make 
you acquainted with the circumstance, and with the view of benefiting some who may be inconvenienced 
by a winter cough, For many years [ have been more or less troubled with a cough, but during last 
winter it became so bad that [ could scarceiy read aloud. Having taken other remiddies, some of them 
very nauseous, among them Cough no More, without obtaining relief, [ tried your LOZENGES, wkich are 
very palatable, and was agreeably surprised at the result of the trial. You are at liberty to make use 
of this communication. IT remain, faithfully yours, E. L. D. 





From 8. H. MURLEY, Esq., Surgeon, Cheltenham. 

DEAR KEATING,—It affords me much pleasure to learn that the sale of your CoUGH LOZENGES is so 
extensive. Being acquainted with their composition, I am fully persuaded of their efficacy for promoting 
gentle expectoration, and allayiag pulmonary irritation, In cases of Catarrhal disorder, it is most 
desirable to combine a class of medicines which may calm without the deleterious effects of Opium, and 
this desideratum ic, I believe, effected by the ingredients in your CoucH LozENnGgs. I well remember 
the very high opinion which a late eminent surgeon of one of our London Hospitals had of this 
preparation ; he frequently told me that it was the only medicine which afforded relief to his wife, who 
had suffered for many years from Asthma, 

If you consider the testimony of a Practitioner (of thirty-six years of extensive practice) of any advan- 
tage, you are quite welcome to avail yourself of this recommendation. With best wirhes, 

Believe me, dear KRATING, faithfully yours, 8. H. MURLEY. 

To Mr. KEATING, St, Paul’s Church Yard, London, 











St. Paul’s Cathedral, 30th Nov., 1849. 
S1n,—I have much pleasure in recommending your LOZENGES to those who may be distressed with 
Hoarsenesa, They have afforded me relief on several occasions when scarcely able :o sing from the effects 
of Catarrh. I think they would be very useful to Clergymen, Barristers and Public Orators. 
I am, Sir, yours faithfully, THOMAS FRANCIS. 
To Mr. KEATING, Vicar Choral. 


Testimonial from a NATIVE MEDICAL MAN in BOMBAY 
Agiarit Lane, Natire Town, Bombay, Oct. 2nd, 1855. 
DEAR SIR,—I have great pleasure in informing you of the great good your excellent (OUGH 
LozenGes do in Pulm nary discases, I am a Medical Practitioner in Bombay, and am satisfied with 
their good effects, and feel obliged by your would sending me the wholesale price for a quantity. 
I remain, Sir, yours respectfully, 
T, KEATING, Esq. COWASJI RUSTONJI KIGARADI. 
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LEISURE HOUR 


Programme for-1874. 
THE JANUARY PART WILL OPEN WITH 


A NEW TALE BY KATHARINE S. MACQUOID, 


Author of “ Forgotten by the World,” 


ROOKSTONE HALL; 


OR, THE 


FORTUNES AND MisForTUNES OF THE WOLFERSTON FAMILY. 











He 


ates 


S843 
ROGER KIFFIN’S WARD. By W.H.G. Kincston. 
HARRY WINDHAM: a Tale of the Thirty Years’ War. By 
J. DE LIEFDE. 
WHAT I SAW IN AMERICA. By the Editor. With 


Illustrations. 


PICTURES OF GEOLOGIC PERIODS. By Principal 


Dawson, of Canada. 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS. By Joun Tiss. 
THE TOMBS OF THEBES. By Howarp Hoptey. 
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FRENCH, GERMAN, AND SCANDINAVIAN eK 
bg SKETCHES. e 
aK WORKING-CLASS SKETCHES. By the “ Journeyman ZR 
Engineer.” ue 
ES GHOSTS AND GHOST LORE. : 
; A MIDLAND TOUR. By the Author of “Sketches of Naval Ky 
an and Military Adventure.” 
y 


\) 


NATURAL HISTORY GOSSIP. By J. Keasr Lorn, F.ZS. 








WITH ENGRAVINGS BY EMINENT ARTISTS. PRICE SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 
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PROGRAMME FOR 1871. 





SAM BAXTER’S NEW YEAR'S DAY. By the Author of 
“Quality Fogg’s Old Ledger.” 


GRACE FRANKSEN. By the Author of “The Foundling of 


the Fens.” 


DAILY THOUGHTS OF CHRIST. By Lord Kivtocn. 


THE LIFE OF DAVID, as reflected in the Psalms. ° 


By the Rev. ALEXANDER MACLAREN, of Manchester. 
UNDER THE MULBERRY TREE, By Mrs. Prosser. 
MARIANNE ROSENBAUM: a Tale of Jewish Life. By 


the Rev. Dr. EDERSHEIM. 


SUNDAYS AT NORTHCOURT. Second Series. ByG. E. 


SARGENT, Author of the “ Chronicles of an Old Manor House.” 


MORALS OF MOTTOES. 
COUSIN MABEL’S NOTE-BOOK: Religious Depression 


and its Causes; Home Sundays; The Unsafe Confidante ; and other Papers. 
By Miss E. J. WHATELY. 


THE GOSPELS AND MODERN CRITICISM. By 


the Rev. Dr. ROBERTs. 
DEVOTIONAL PAPERS. By the Rev. Newman Hatt, tx.x. 


OCCASIONAL PAPERS. By the Author of “The Harvest 
of a Quiet Eye.” 


PORTRAITS AND BIOGRAPHIES. 
SACRED MUSIC, AND ORIGINAL POETRY. 
STOIFIES FOR THE YOUNG, SCRIPTURE ENIGMAS, ETC. 


LD PDL LO 





PRICE SIXPENCE MONTHLY. 


—wes PAPO le 





RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 56, PATERNOSTER ROW, 
AND 164, PICCADILLY. 
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FIRE——LIFE——ANNUITIES 











= 
| RoyAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Offices: 
Royal Insurance Buildings, North John St., Liverpool ; 


AND 


Lombard Street, London. 





INDEPENDENT VALUATION OF LIFE LIABILITIES. 

The Directors have obtained an INDEPENDENT REPORT from 
Mr. SamvuEt Brown, on the results of the Life Business for the Five 
Years ending 3lst December, 1869, as follows :— 








LIFE LIABILITIES and ASSETS on 31st December, 1869. 














Net Value Life 
Number. of aude; Surplus, 
, Liabilities. 
General Life Assurances, less Re- - | 
_ ASBUTANCES ........0.ccccceseccecee 14,292 | £835,568 | £1,085,524 £249,956 
Children’s Endowments ..........+. 222 22,795 | 25,589) 2,794 
Annuities (Immediate & Deferred) 463 | 147,314 161,230, 13,916 











oo 








Re ER | 14,977 (£1,005.677 £1,272,343 £266,666 








NOTE.—The Valuation of the Life Policies has been made at 3 per cent. 
interest, and the Net PREMIUMS ONLY HAVE BEEN TAKEN, 80 that the 
loadings for future profits and expenses are entirely held in reserve, and not 
brought into the valuation. 

The amount now dealt with is the Profit during the last Five Years on 
Life Policies, being £249,956. The proportion of Profit which falls to the 
Assured will provide a Reversionary Bonus of £7 10s. per cent. to be 
added to the original sum assured of every Participating Policy existing on 
lst January, 1870, which had then been in force five entire years; and also 
to Participating Policies of shorter duration, a proportional Reversionary 
Addition for each entire year of their existence, provided they weve effected 
previously to lst January, 1868, and existing on Ist January, 1870. 

The profits accrued on Annuities and Endowments are still kept in 


reserve, and allowed to accumulate. 








FUNDS IN HAND. 





ONMIAORIEAID > <5 cedsaconerscceonentpacecctans sesauentaxdcstatzsceus £289,085 O O 
Reserve Fund, and Profit and Loss Account ...........sesee0 280,363 14 5 
Rixle PPO R Tl URE 06555 sikss vex eucsalcxccnsssaeoseietansdscconan 1,173,401 9 1 


JOHN H. McLAREN, Manaaer. 
CHAS. @. FOTHERGELL, Sus-ManaGer. 
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ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Offices: 
Royal Insurance Buildings, North John St., Liverpool ; 


AND 


Lombard Street, London. 





INVESTMENT OF FUNDS 


AT 3lst DECEMBER, 1869, 





Freehold Property owned by the Com I 

on Freehol iaate uasaewseewe se oe Arm ©: © 
£30,000 Reduced 3 per cent. Annuitics............sccceeseeees 28,012 17 6 
India Government 5 per cent. Debentures ............00000 100,000 O O 
Tint oee gee Railway Preference and Guaranteed 361800 1 4 
Loans to Local Authorities of various towns in Great 

Britain who have obtained the sanction of ts 141,383 18 8 

Secretary of State to borrow the amounts ............ 
Bonds of the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board ......... 62,272 14 2 
Bonds of the British and Irish Magnetic Telegraph 

ONORIIIII s6 gs cad cdalvas seacasscaseaizveus i kvadedesesee - ae ¢¢ 
Bonds of the Liverpool Corporation ...........csscescesseseres 5160 O O 
Bonds of London and St. Katherine’s Docks Company... 40,000 0O O 
English Railway Debenture Bonds .............ssssseeesseeeeees 55,455 O O 
United States Government Stocks ...........ccccsscesssescscees 106,008 9 2 
Canadian Consolidated Stock and Canada Dominion Stock 931,244 7 8 
Short Loanson First-class English Dividend Paying Stocks 

with margins from 20 to 50 per cent. on markt 504,953 19 3 

URN soc Saved ca Su sees ncdasenecdasinc cdi Gescdesenvnansacesaad 
Loans on Security of Life Policies .............sscsseceseees 64,425 210 





£1,764,776 19 2 
Cash in hand, in various Banks and in hands of Agents... 86,002 8 4 





Total - - - -£1,850,869 7 6 





FIRE DEPARTMENT. 








he TI Bo iconccntsciccemsandsersanninnheldatiagéa asasiinasil £485,180 


Being the Largest Amount ever received by the Company 
for Fire Premiums in any One Year. 
JOHN H. McLAREN, Manacer. 
JOHN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary m Lonpon. 








ai (30, MOORFIBLDS, LIVERPOOL. 
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Golden Hours, December 1, 1870.) 
THE 


Golden Treasury Series. 


Uniformly printed in 18mo., with Vignette Titles by 
Stz Nort Patoy, T. Wootner, W. Horman Hont, J- 
E, Miutats, &. Bound in extra cloth, 4s, 6d. each 
volume, Also kept bound in morocco, 


** Nothing can be better than the literary execution, nothing more 
elegant than the material workmansbip,.”— British Quarterly Review, 


THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF THE BEST 
SONGS AND LYRICAL POEMS IN THE 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE, Selected and arranged, 
with Notes. By Francis Turntr PaieRrave, 


THE BOOK OF PRAISE FROM THE BEST 
ENGLISH HYMN WRIIERS. Selected and 
arranged by Stk ROUNDELL Pai MER. 


THE CHILDREN’S GARLAND FROM THE 
BEST POETS, Selected and arranged by CovEN- 
TRY PaTMORE. 


THE FAIRY BOOK. The Best Popular Fairy 
Stories. Selected and rendered anew by the Author 
of “* John Halifax.” 


THE JEST BOOK. The Choicest Anecdotes 
and Sayings. Selected and arranged by the late 
Mark Lemon, Editor of Punch. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS FROM THIS 
WORLD TO THAT WHICH 1S 10 COME. 
By Joun Bunyan, 


A BOOK OF WORTHIES. Gathered from the 


Old Histories, and written anew by the Author of 
‘**The Heir of Redclyffe,” 


TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL DAYS. By an 
Oxp Boy. With a Vignette by Arthur Hughes. 


LALYRE FRANCAISE. Selected and Arranged, 
with Notes, by Gustave Masson. With Portrait of 
Béranger. 


A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS OF ALL 
COUNTRIES AND ALL TIMES. Gathered 
and narrated by the Author of “The Heir of Red- 
clyife.” 

THE SUNDAY BOOK OF POETRY. Selected 


and arranged by C. F, ALEXANDER. 

THE BALLAD BOOK. A Selection of the 
Choicest British Ballads. Edited by WitnlaM 
ALLINGHAM, 

THE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
Edited from the Original Editions. By J. W. 
Cuakk, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Sniates 


THE SONG BOOK. Words and Tunes. From 
the best Poets and Musicians. Selected and arr anged 
by Joux Huan, Professor of Vocal Music in 

King’s College, London, 

THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT | 
BURNS. Edited, with Biographical Memoir, by | 
ALEXANDER SMITH. 2 vols. 

A BOOK OF GOLDEN THOUGHTS. B 
Henky ATIWELL, Knight of the Order of the Oa 
Crown. 





MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 





KIND WORDS. 


COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW SERIES. 


In January “ Kinp Worps” will appear as a Mi NTHLY 
MAGAZINE ONLY, and 118 WEEKLY ISSUE WILL BE DISCoN- 
TINUED. The steady increase in its m¢ — cireulati 
seems to indicate that the majority of its readers prefer it in 
that form; and it is believed that by limiting the issue to a 
Monthly one, the magazine will be made far mor opular 
Many improvements will be introduced, the paper A. d illus- 
trations will be better, and even greater care will be taken to 


make the letterpress more acceptable to young people. 


Arrangements are already made for the following :—A 
TRUE Hexo: a Story of the Days of William Penn. By 
W. H. G, Kingston. Unprer Grey Watts. By Sarah 
Doudney, Author of “Faith Harrowby.” Pouncrererp 
Hatt: a New Tale of School Life. By Benjamin Clarke, 
Author of “ Life of Jesus for Young People. REUBEN’S 
PRESERVER: a Story of the Gordon Riots. By M. A 
Jourdan. Papers ror Youn@ Forks. By the Editor 
Popular Papers on Natural History, Biography, Natura 
Science, Travel, Adventure, &c. A Young Author’s Column 
will be opened, Seleet Music will appear trom time to time 


The Jant ly at Christmas, P Thi 


ary Part will be rea 


HANDSOME GIFT-BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG 
Copiously Illustrated, with Coloured Map. Pr ce 4s, 
THE FIRST HEROES OF THE ee Reps. 

BENJAMIN CLARKE, Author of “The Lite of J« r 


Young People.” 

THE ORPHAN AND THE FOUNDLING; 
or, Alone in the World, By Emma LesLiz, Author ot 
“ Harry Lawley,” &c. Engravings, 2s., cloth boards. 

THE SECRET DRAWER. By the Author of 
* Alice Middleton: a Story of the Days of Mary and 
Elizabeth. Lllustrated, 2s., cloth. 

HARRY LAWLEY AND HIS MAIDEN 
AUNTS. By Emma Lestit, Author of “The Orphar 
and the Foundling,” &c. Lllustrated. 2s., cloth, 

OLD OAK FARM. By the late or A pay Y 
HAVERFIELD, B. D. Engravings. 1s. 6d., cloth boards, 

ALICE MIDDLETON: a Story of the Days 
of Mary and Elizabeth. By the Author of “The Seer 
Drawer.” Price 10d. 

THE BEAUTIFUL ISLAND, AND OTHER 
STORIES. Engravings. 1s., cloth boards. 

THE EXILES, AND OTHER TALES 
Engravings. 1s. 6d., cloth boards. 

TOMMY’S MARBLES, AND OTHER 
STORIES. Engravings. 1s, 4d., cloth boards. 

MUSIC FOR THE LITTLE ONES. A Coilec- 
tion of Choive Pieces suitable for use in the Nursery 
among the Children at Home. Price 6d., limp cloth. 

PHILIP PHILLIPS’S SINGING ANNUAL 
FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS. Medium lémo. Price 
8d., limp cloth. 

THE CHIMES. A Collection of Copyright 
and other Pieces. Words and Music. Suitable for 
young persons in schools and families. Second Series. 
Price 1s., limp cloth. 

THE CHILDREN’S PACKET. 
Twelve Sixteen-page Books, &d. 

PICTORIAL QUESTION CARDS. With 


Book of Answers. Twenty ina Packet. Price 6d. 


Containing 


| THE LORD’S PRAYER. the Ten Command- 


ments. Printed in colours ona card. Price 3d. each. 


LONDON: 
SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 66, OLD BAILEY, 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS, 
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(Golden Hours, Decembes 1, 1870, 


IS GENUINE, 


3 So, PREPARED SOLELY FROM 


MAIZE-INDIAN CORN. 


) BEWARE OF 
= ATENT CHEAP QUALITIES BEARING A FALSE NAME 


CORN FLOUR. 


° 
Depending upon the recommendation of 


PROFESSIONAL TESTIMONIAL WRITERS. 


= 9 

















= 
is prepared from RICE, the staple Food of more than Three Hundred Millions (300,000,000) 
of People, and is unequalled for Blanc-Mange, Custards, Puddings, Cakes, Soups, &., and 
is the most wholesome and easily digestible Food for Children and Invalids. 


Testimonial from EDWIN LANKESTER, M.D., F.R.S. 
 Rive-Flour 18 Corn-Flour, and I regard this preparation of Messrs. CoLMAN’s as superior to anything of the 


kind now before the public,” 
DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING 


BLANC-MANGE. INFANTS’ FOOD. 
“as, ‘ maa yr ) ‘leony | . Mix two full-sized tea-spoonfuls ofthe Flour with a little cold water 
Take four ounces (or four full-sized table-spoonfals) of the Flour, | into a paste. Add balfa pint of hot mill J water, aweeten te the 
and one quart of milk, sweetened to the taste, then add a pinch of | taste, and boil for about five minutes. To be used warm. 


salt. Mix a portion of the milk (cold) with the Flour into a thin 
ee aie . Aged | CURRY-PUDDING FOR INFANTS. 

paste; then ald the remainder hot, with a piece of lemon-peel or , b " " 
we . Ee ee Mix a full-sized dessert-spoonful of the Flour with half a pinto 

cinnamon. Boil gently for eight to ten minutes, well stirring it all | milk, a lump of sugar, and a pinch of salt, Boil for eight minutes 

the time, and (after taking out the peel) pour it into a mould to cool, (stirring it all the time), and then add one egg well beaten. Mix 

Serve with preserved fruit, jelly, &c thoroughly and pour into a buttered oup, tie up in a cloth, and ageio 

ae he ie tiie a boil for about ten minutes. Serve it hot, 


RETAILED BY FAMILY GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS, AND WHOLESALE BY 
J. & J. COLMAN, 108, CANNON STREET, LONDON, 


Ue 


NO MORE PILLS OR ANY OTHER DRUGS, 


Any Invalid can Cure himself without Medicine, Inconvenience, or Expense. by 


DU BARRY’S DELICIOUS REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD, 


which is less expensive, but more nourishing, than concentrated meat, and saves fifty times its cost in other remedies. Copies of 72,000 





authentic cures (sent gratis on demand) of Indigestion (Dyspepsia), Habitual Constipation, Diarrh@a, Consumption, Hemorrhoids, Liver 
Complaints, Flatulency, Nervousness, Biliousness, all kinds of Fevers, Scre Throats, Catarrhs, Colds, Influenza, Noises in the Head and Ears, 
Rheumatism, Gont, Impurities of the Blood, Eruptions, Hysteria, Neuralgia, Irritability, Sleeplessness, Low Spirits, Spleen, Acidity, Palpitation, 
Heurthurn, Headache, Debility, Dropsy, Cramps, Spasms, Nausea, and Vomiting, even in Pregnancy, Sinking, Fits, Cough, Asthma, Bronchitis, 


EXTRACT FROM 72.000 CURES. 
Cure No. 68,413 :—“ Rome, July 2)st, 1866.—The health of the Holy Father is excellent, especially since, abandoning all other 


remedies, he has confined himself entirely to Du Barry's Revalenta Arabica Food, of which he consumes a plateful at every meal. It has 
produced a surprismgly beneficial effect on his health, and his Holiness cannot praise this excellent food toe highly."—Gasetse du Midi. 
unre No. 58,216, of the Marchioness de Bréhan, of seven years’ liver eomplaint, wasting away, debility, nervousness, irritability with 
@nervous palpitanon #1] over; bad digestion, constant sleeplessness, and the moat intolerable nervous agitation, 
Gure No. 71, of Dyspepsia, from the Right Hon, the Lord Stuart de Decies, Lord Lieutenant of the County of Waterford:—“I have 
derived much benetit trom Da Barry’s excellent Food."—Stvart pk Decies, Dromana, Cappoquin, County Wateriord. 


Cure No. 49,832, of fifty years’ indescribable agony from dyspepsia, nervousness, asthma, cough, coustipation, fatulency, spasms, 
sickness, and vomising,— Makia JOLY, of Lyun, Norfolk. 
DU BARRY’ & CO., 77, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W., and 163, WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 
in tins at 1s, 1gd.; 1 lb. 28, Od,; 12 lb,, 22s,;241b+» 408 Also at 81, Gracechurch Street; 4, Cheapside ; 150, Oxford Street; Fortnum & Mason, 























